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Part XXL 



ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, 
BY JOHN NORTHCOTE, R. A. (i) 



474. Poverty and Mortification, 

At the time when Sir Joshua Reynolds resided in New- 
port Street, he one afternoon, accompanied hy his sister 
Frances, paid a visit to the Miss Cotterells, who lived 
much in the fashionable world. Johnson was also of 
the party on this tea visit ; and, at that time, being very 
poor, he was, as might be expected, rather shabbily 
apparelled. The maid servant, by accident, attended at 
the door to let them in, but did not know Johnson, 
who was the last of tiie three that came in ; when the 
servant maid, seeing this uncouth and dirty figure of a 
man, and not conceiving tiiat he could be one of the 

(1 ) [From NoTthcote*s ** Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds.'*] 
VOL. X. B 



2 JOHNSONIANA. 

company who came to visit her mistresses^ laid hold of 
his coat just as he was going up stairs^ and pulled him 
back again^ sayings ^^ You fellow^ what is your business 
here ? I suppose you intended to rob the house." This 
most unlucky accident threw poor Johnson into such a 
fit of shame and anger, that he roared out^ like a bull^ 
^^ What have I done ? what have I done ? " Nor could 
he recover himself for the remainder of the evening 
from this mortifying circumstance. 

475. Richardson. 

Dr. Johnson had a great desire to cultivate the friend- 
ship of Richardson^ the author of " Clarissa ; " and^ with 
this view, paid him frequent visits. These were re- 
ceived very coldly by the latter ; ^' but," observed the 
. Doctor, in speaking of this to a friend, ^* I was de- 
termined to persist till I had gained my point ; because 
I knew very well that, when I had once overcome his 
reluctance and shyness of humour, our intimacy would 
contribute to the happiness of both." The event veri- 
fied the Doctor s prediction. 

476. Idle Curiosity, 

Dr. Johnson was displeased if he supposed himself 
at any time made the object of idle curiosity. When 
Miss Reynolds once desired him to dine at Sir Joshua's, 
on a day fixed upon by herself, he readily accepted the 
invitation ; yet, having doubts as to the importance of 
her companions, or of her reasons for inviting him, he 
added, at the same time, '^ but I will not be made a 
show of." 

477. "Clarissa:' 

Johnson introduced Sir Joshua Reynolds and his siator 
to Richardson ; but hinted to them, at the same time, that, 
if they wished to see the latter in good humour, they 
must expatiate on the excellencies of his '^ Clarissa.".: .-. 
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478. Introductions and Conclusions, 

I have beard Sir Joshua repeat a speech which the 
Doctor made about the time of his writing the " Idler^" 
and in which be gave himself credit in two particulars : 
— '* There are two things,** said he, ^^ which I am 
confident I can do very well : one is, an introduction to 
any literary work, stating what it is to contain, and how 
it should be executed in the most perfect manner ; the 
other is a conclusion, showing, from various causes, why 
the execution has not been equal to what the author 
promised to himself and to the public" 

479. Tea. 
Johnson's extraordinary, or rather extravagant, fond- 
ness for tea did not fail to excite notice wherever be 
went ; and it is related, though not by Boswell, that 
yrhilst on his Scottish tour, and spending some time at 
I>ttn vegan, the dowager Lady Macleod having re- 
peatedly helped him, until she bad poured out sixteen 
cups, she then asked him, if a small basin would not 
save him trouble and be more agreeable ? — ^^ I wonder, 
Madam,** answered he roughly, '' why all the ladies 
ask me such questions. It is to save yourselves trouble, 
Madam, and not me." The lady was silent, and re- 
burned her task. 

480. *' A completely wicked Man,** 
Dr. Johnson being in company with Sir Joshua and 
Kis sister. Miss Reynolds, and the conversation turning 
on morality. Sir Joshua said, he did not think there 
was in the world any man completely wicked. John- 
son answered, ^* I do not know what you mean by 
eompletely wicked." ^' I mean," returned Sir Joshua, 
^' « man lost to all sense of shame." Dr. Johnson 
replied, that' ''-to be completely widced, a roan must be 
also lost' to all sense of conscienoe*" ^ 'Ski Joshua atid^ 

B 2 



4 JOHNSONIANA. 

he thought it was exactly the same ; he could see no 
difference. *'What!" said Johnson, " can you see 
no difference? I am ashamed to hear you, or any 
body, utter such nonsense, when the one relates to men 
only, the other to God ! " Miss Reynolds then observed, 
that when shame was lost, conscience was nearly gone. 
Johnson agreed, that her conclusion was very just. 

481. Richardson on Painting. 

Dr. Johnson knew nothing of the art of painting, 
either in theory or practice ; which is one proof that he 
could not be the author of Sir Joshua s " Discourses : '' 
indeed, his imperfect sight was some excuse for his 
total ignorance in that department of study. One day, 
being at dinner at Sir Joshua's, in company with many 
painters, in the course of conversation Richardson's 
''Treatise on Painting" happened to be mentioned: 
'' Ah ! " said Johnson, " I remember, when I was at 
college, I by chance found that book on my stairs : I 
took it up with me to my chamber, and read it through, 
and truly I did not think it possible to say so much 
upon the art." Sir Joshua, who could not hear dis- 
tinctly, desired of one of the company to be informed 
what Johnson had said ; and it being repeated to him 
so loud that Johnson heard it, the Doctor seemed hurt, 
and added, '< But I did not wish. Sir, that Sir Joshua 
should have been told what I then said." The latter 
speech of Johnson denotes a delicacy in him, and an 
unwillingness to ofibnd; and it evinces a part of his 
character, which he has not had the credit of having 
ever possessed. 

482. '' Venice Preserved:' 

One day, Johnson and Groldsmith meeting at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's table, the conversation turned on the 
meritB of Otway's " Venice Preserved," which Gkdd- 
andth highly extolled ; aMerting, that of all tragcdiM 
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it was the one nearest in excellence to Shakspeare : 
when Jcdmson, in his peremptory manner^ contradicted 
him^ and pronounced that there were not forty good 
lines to he found in the whole play ; adding^ '' Pooh ! 
what stuff are these lines ! 

« What feminine tales hast thou been listening to, 
Of unair^d sheets, catarrh^ and toothach, got 
By thin-soled shoes ? " 

" True ! " replied Goldsmith ; " to be sure, that is very 
like Shakspeare/' 

483. Criticisms on Ookismith. 

Soon after Goldsmith's death, some people dining 
with Sir Joshua were commenting rather freely on 
some part of his works, which, in their opinion, neither 
discovered talent nor originality. To this Dr. Johnson 
fistened, in his usual growling manner, for some time ; 
wiien, at length, his patience being exhausted, he rose 
with great dignity, looked them full in the face, and 
exclaimed, ^^ If nobody were suffered to abuse poor 
Goldy but those who could write as well, he would 
have few censors." 



484. Portrait of Johnson reading. 

In 1775, Sir Joshua painted that portrait of his 
jfiriend Johnson, which represents him as reading and 
near-sighted. This was very displeasing to the Doctor, 
who, when he saw it, reproved Sir Joshua for painting 
faim in that manner and attitude ; saying, '* It is not 
£riendly to hand down to posterity the imperfections of 
any man." But, on the contrary, Sir Joshua esteemed 
it as a circumstance in nature to be remarked, as charac. 
tensing the person represented, and therefore as giving 
additional value to the portrait. 

485. Johnson's Pride. 

Of Johnson^s piide, I have heard Sir Joshu* himself 
obaerve, that if any map drew^hipt into a state of .oUii* 

B 3 
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gation without his own consent^ that man was the first 
he would affront^ hy way of clearing off the account. 

486. Trip to Plymouth. — Clouted Cream and Cider. 

Reynolds's trip to Plymouth^ accompanied hy Dr. 
Johnson^ took place in 176*2 : when^ during a visit to a 
neighbouring gentleman^ Johnson's irregularity of con- 
duct produced considerable alarm in the mind of their 
host ; YrhOy in order to gratify his guests^ had placed 
before them every deUcacy which the house afforded. 
On this occasion the Doctor, who seldom showed much 
discretion in his feeding, devoured so large a quantity 
of new honey and of clouted cream, which is peculiar 
to Devonshire, besides drinking large potations of new 
cider, that the entertainer found himself much em. 
barrassed between his anxious regard for the Doctors 
health, and his fear of breaking through the rules of 
poUteness, by giving him a hint on the subject. The 
strength of Johnson's constitution, however, saved him 
from any unpleasant consequences which might have 
been expected. 

487. Farmer on Shakspeare. 
Dr. Farmer, of Cambridge, had written a most excel- 
lent and convincing pamphlet, to prove that Shakspeare 
knew little or nothing of the ancients but by trans- 
lations. Being in company with Dr. Johnson, he re. 
ceived from him the following comphment upon the 
work : ^' Dr. Farmer, you have done that which never 
was done before ; that is, you have completely finished 
a controversy beyond all further doubt." ** I thank 
you," answered Dr. Farmer, '^ for your flattering 
opinion of my work, but still think there are some 
critics who will adhere to their old opinions, — certain 
persons that I could name." '^ Ah ! " said Johnson, 
*' that may be true ; for the limbs will quiver and 
move after the soul is gone.'* 
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488. Johnson and Peter Pindar. 

Dr. "Walcot, in a letter addressed to me^ says : — 
Happening to be in company with Dr. Johnson^ and 
observing to bim^ that bis portrait by Reynolds was not 
sn^ciently dignified — prepared witb a flat contradiction^ 
he replied^ in a kind of bull-dog growl^ ^ No^ Sir ! the 
pencil of Reynolds never wanted dignity nor the graces.' " 

489. '' Peter Paul Rubens," 
James MacArdell^ the mezzotinto engraver^ baving 
taken a very good print from the portrait of Rubens^ 
came with it one morning to Sir Joshua Reynolds^ to 
inquire if he could inform him particularly of the many 
titles to whicb Rubens had a rights in order to inscribe 
them properly under his print; saying, be believed 
that Rubens had been knighted by the kings of France^ 
Spain^ and England ; was secretary of state in Flanders^ 
and to the privy seal in Spain; and had been em- 
ployed in a ministerial capacity from the court of 
Madrid to the court of London^ to negotiate a treaty of 
peace between the two crowns ; and that he was also a 
magistrate of Antwerp, &c. Dr. Johnson^ happening 
to be in the room with Sir Joshua at the time^ and 
understanding MacArdell's inquiry^ interfered ratber 
abruptly^ sayings *^ Pooh ! pooh ! put his name alone 
under the print, ' Peter Paul Rubens :* tbat is full suf- 
ficient, and more than all the rest." This advice of 
the Doctor was accordingly followed. 

490. Compliments, 

At the time that Miss Linley was in tbe highest 
esteem as a public singer. Dr. Johnson came in the 
evening to drink tea witb Miss Reynolds; and when he 
entered the room, she said to him, '' See, Dr. Johnson, 
what a preference I give to your company ; f or I had 
an offer of a place in a box at the Oratoripi, to hear Miss 

B 4 
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Linley; but I would rather sit witli you than hear 
Miss Linley sing." " And I, Madam/' replied John- 
son, " would rather sit with you than sit upon a 
throne." The Doctor would not be surpassed even in a 
trifling compliment. 

491* Learned Ladies. 
Several ladies being in company with Dr. Johnson, 
it was remarked by one of them, that a learned woman 
was by no means a rare character in the present age ; 
when Johnson replied, " I have known a great many 
ladies who knew Latin, but very few who knew £n- 
^sh." A lady observed, that women surpassed men 
in epistolary correspondence. Johnson said, " I do 
not know that." " At least,", said the lady, '' they 
are most pleasing when they are in conversation." 
*' No, Madam," returned Johnson, " I think they are 
most pleasing when they hold their tongues." 



492. Saying good Things. 

A friend of Dr. Johnson's, in conversation with him, 
was lamenting the disagreeable situation in which those 
persons stood, who were eminent for their witticisms, as 
they were perpetually expected to be saying good 
things — that it waa a heavy tax on them. '^ It is, 
indeed,'* said Johnson, ^' a very heavy tax on them ; a 
tax which no man can pay who does not steal." 

49s. Burke. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Speaking of how much Sir Joshua owed to the 
writings and conversation of Johnson, Mr. Burke said, 
that '^ nothing showed more the greatness of Sir Joshua's 
parts, than his taking advantage of both, and making 
some application of them to his profession, when John- 
son neither understood, nor desired to understand, any 
thing of painting, and had no distinct idea of its no- 
menclature, even in those parts which had got most 
into use in common life." 
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Paet XXII. 

ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, 
BY ANNA SEWARD. (>) 



494. Johnsons '* Beauties'^ 
Love is the great softener of savage dispositions. 
Johnson had always a metaphysic passion for one 
princess or other : first, the rustic Lucy Porter, hefore 
he married her nauseous mother ; next, the handsome, 
but haughty, Molly Aston ; next, the sublimated, me- 
thodistic, Hill Boothby, who read her bible in Hebrew ; 
and, lastly, the more charming Mrs. Thrale, with the 
beauty of the first, the learning of the second, and with 
more worth than a bushel of such sinners and such saints. 
It is ridiculously diverting to see the old elephant for- 
saldng his nature before these princesses — 

<< To make them mirth, use all his might, and writhe, 
His mighty form disporting." 

This last and long-enduring passion for Mrs. 
Thrale was, however, composed equally, perhaps, of 
cupboard love, Phtonic love, and vanity tickled and 
gratified, from mom to nighty by incessant homage. The 
two first ingredients are certainly oddly heterogeneous ; 
bat Johnson, in religion and politics, in love and in 
hatred, was composed of such opposite and contradietorf 
materials^ as never before met in the human mind* 

(1) [From « Letters of Amia Seward, written between the 
ycsn 1784 itad 1807.**] 
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This is the reason why folk are never weary of talking, 
reading, and writing ahout a man — 

" So Yarious, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome.'* 

495. Johnson's Courtship, 

I have often heard my mother say she perfectly 
remembered Johnson's wife. He has recorded of her 
that beauty which existed only in bis imagination. She 
had a very red face, and very indiflferent features ; and 
her manners in advanced life — for her children were 
all grown up when Johnson first saw her — had an 
unbecoming excess of girlish levity, and disgusting af- 
fectation. The rustic prettiness and artless manners 
of her daughter, tbe present Mrs. Lucy Porter^ had 
won Johnson's youthful heart, when she was upon a 
visit at my grandfather s in Johnson's school-days. Dis- 
gusted by his unsightly form, she bad a personal aversion 
to him. Business taking Johnson to Birmingham, on the 
death of his own father, and calling upon his coy mis- 
tress there^ he found her father dying. He passed all 
his leisure hours at Mr. Porter's, attending his sick-bed, 
and, in a few months after his death, asked Mrs. John- 
son's consent to marry the old widow. After expressing 
her surprise at a request so extraordinary — " No, 
Sam, my willing consent you will never have to so 
preposterous a match. You are not twenty.five, and 
she is turned of fifty. If she had any prudence, this 
request had never been made to me. Where are your 
means of subsistence ? Porter has died poor, in con- 
sequence of his wife's expensive habits. You have 
great talents, but, as yet, have turned them into no 
profitable channel." *^ Mother, I have not deceived 
Mrs. Porter : I have told her the worst of me ; that I 
am of mean extraction, that I have no money, and 
that I have had an uncle hanged." She replied, that she 
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vahied Ho one more or less for his descent ; that she 
had no more money than myself; and that^ though 
she had not had a relation hanged^ she had fifty who 
deserved hanging." And thus hecame accomplished 
this very curious amour. (*) 

496. Miss Elizabeth Aston, 
The following is the conversation tbat passed between 
Dr. Johnson and myself in company^ on the subject of 
Miss Elizabeth Aston (2), of Stowe-hill, with whom he 
always passed so much time when he was in Lichfield^ 
and for whom he professed so great a friendship : — 
Sewabd. *^ I have often heard my mother say. Doctor, 
that Mrs. Elizabeth Aston was, in her youth, a very 
beautiful woman ; and that, with all the consciousness 
and spiteful spleen of a very bad temper, she had great 
powers of pleasing; that she was lively, and insinu. 
ating. I knew her not till the vivacity of her youth 
had long been extinguished; and I confess I looked 
in vain for the traces of former ability. I wish to 

(1) This account was given to Mr. Boswell; who, as Miss 
Seward could not have known it of her own knowledge, asked 
the lady for her authority. Miss Seward, in reply, quoted Mrs. 
Cobb, an old friend of Johnson's, who resided at Lichfield. To 
her, then, Boswell addressed himself; and, to his equal satis- 
faction and surprise, was answered that Mrs. Cobb had not only 
never told such a story, but that she had not even ever heard of 
it. Notwithstanding this denial, Miss Seward persisted in her 
story to the last. The report as to the hanging was probably 
derived from a coarse passage in the Rev. Donald M'Nicol s 
Remarks on Dr. Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides: — *' But, 
whatever the Doctor may insinuate about the present scarcity of 
trees in Scotland, we are much deceived by fame if a very near 
ancestor of his, who was a native of that country, did not find 
to his cost, that a tree was not quite such a rarity in his days." 
That some Scotchman, of the name of Johnston^ may have been 
hanged in the seventeenth century, is very likely ; but there 
seems no reason whatsoever to believe that any of Dr. Johnson's 
family were natives of Scotland. — C. 

(S) [See tmt^, Vol. I. p. 85. She died in 1785.] 
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have your opinion of what she was — ff<m, who knew 
her so well in her hest days." Johnson. " My dear^ 
when thy mother told thee Aston was handsome, thy 
mother told thee truth : she was very handsome. When 
thy mother told thee that Aston loved to abuse her 
neighbours^ she told thee truth ; but when thy mother 
told thee that Aston had any marked ability in that 
same abusive business^ that wit gave it zest^ or imagin- 
ation colour^ thy mother did not tell thee truth. No^ 
no^ Madam, Aston's understanding was not of any 
strength, eiUier native or acquired.'* Seward. *' But, 
Sir, I have heard you say, that her sister's husband, 
Mr. Walmesley, was a man of bright parts, and ex- 
tensive knowledge ; that he was also a man of strong 
passions, and though benevolent in a thousand instances, 
yet irascible in as many. It is well known, that Mr. 
Walmesley was considerably governed by this lady. 
Could it be, that, without some marked intellectual 
powers, she could obtain absolute dominion over such a 
man ? " Johnson. '^ Madam, I have said, and truly, 
that Walmesley had bright and extensive powers of 
mind; that they had been cultivated by familiarity 
with the best authors, and by connections with the 
learned and polite. It is a fact, that Aston obtained 
nearly absolute dominion over his will ; it is no less a 
fact, that his disposition was irritable and violent : but 
Walmesley was a man ; and there is no man who 
can resist die repeated attacks of a furious woman, 
Wahnesley had no alternative but to submit, or turn 
her out of doors." Q) 

497. Molly Aston, 
Mr. Gilbert Walmesley, my father's predecessor in 
this house, was Johnson's Mecsnas, and the Molly 

(1) [Mr. Boswell declined to insert this account in his Life of 
Johnson. He bad, no doubt, seen much reason to question its 
accuracy.] 
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Aston (1)^ whom he mentions with sudi' {>aeBionate 
attachment in his letters to Mrs. Thrale, was his wife's 
sister^ — a daughter of Sir Thomas Aston^ a wit, a 
heauty, and a toast. Johnson was always fancying him- 
self in love with some princess or other. It was when 
he was a school-hoy, under my grandfather, that the 
reputation of his talents and rapid progress in the 
classics induced the nohle-minded Walmesley to en. 
dure, at his elegant tahle, the low.hom squalid youth 
— here that he suffered him and Garrick to '^ imp their 
eagle wings," a delighted spectator and auditor of their 
efforts. It was here that Miss Molly Aston was fre- 
quently a visiter in the family of her hrother-in-law, 
and prohably amused herself with the uncouth ador- 
ations of the learned, though dirty stripling. Lucy 
Porter, whose visit to Lichfield had been but for a 
few weeks, was then gone back to her parents at 
Birmingham, and the brighter Molly Aston became the 
Laura of our Petrarch. 

498. Mrs. Cobb. (2) 
Poor Moll Cobb, as Dr. Johnson used to call her, is 
gone to her long home. Johnson spoke with uniform 
eontempt both of the head and heart of this personage. 
^* How should Moll Cobb be a wit?" would he exclaim, 
in a rootn full of company. " Cobb has read nothing, 
Cobb knows nothing ; and where nothing has beieh put 
into the brain, nothing can come of it, to any purpose of 
rational entertainment'' Somebody replied, — '^ Then 
why is Dr. Johnson so often her visiter.^" *^0! I 
love Cobb — I love Moll Cobb for her impudence." 
The despot was right in his premises, but his conclusion 
Was erroneous. Little as had been put into Mrs. 
Cobb's brain, much of shrewd, biting, and humorous 



(1) [See ant^, Vol, I. p. 85.] 

(2) [See antd. Vol. VII. p. 298.] 
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satire was native in the soil^ and has often amused very 
superior minds to her own. 

499- Lucy Porter, 
After a gradual decay of a few months^ we have lost 
dear Lucy Porter ('), the earliest ohject of Dr. Johnson's 
love. In youth, her fair, clean complexion, hloom, and 
rustic prettiness, pleased the men. More than once she 
might have married advantageously ; hut as to the 
enamoured affections, 

<< High Taurus* snow, fann*d by the eastern wind, 
Was not more cold." 

Spite of the accustomed petulance of her 'temper, and 
odd perverseness, since she had no malevolence, I 
regret her as a friendly creature, of intrinsic worth, 
with whom, from childhood, I had been intimate. She 
was one of those few beings who, from a sturdy sin- 
gularity of temper, and some prominent good qualities 
of head and heart, was enabled, even in her days of 
scanty maintenance, to make society glad to receive and 
pet the grown spoiled child. Affluence was not hers 
till it came to her in her fortieth year, by the death of 
her eldest brother. From the age of twenty till that 
period^ she had boarded with Dr. Johnson's mother, 
who still kept that bookseller's shop by which her hus- 
band had supplied the scanty means of subsistence. 
Meantime, Lucy Porter kept the best company in our 
little city, but would make no engagement on market 
days, lest Granny, as she called Mrs. Johnson, should 
catch cold by serving in the shop. By these good 
traits in her character, were the most respectable in- 
habitants of Lichfield induced to bear, with kind 
smiles, her mulish obstinacy and perverse contradictions. 

(1) [Miss Porter survived Dr. Johnson just thirteen months. 
She died, at Lichfiekl* in her seventy-first year, January 13. 1786.] 
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Johnson himself set the example, and extended to her 
that compliant indulgence which he showed not to any 
other person. I have heard her scold him like a school- 
boy^ for soiling her floor with his shoes ; for she was 
clean as a Dutch-woman in her house^ and exactly neat 
in her person. Dress, too, she loved in her odd way ; 
but we will not assert that the Graces were her hand- 
maids. Friendly, cordial, and cheerful to those she 
loved, she was more esteemed, more amusing, and more 
regretted, than many a polished character, over whose 
smooth, but insipid surface, the attention of those who 
have mind passes listless and uninterested. 

500. Dinner at Dilly's. — Jane Harry. 

The following are the minutes of that curious con- 
versation (^) which passed at Mr. Dilly's, on the 15th 
of April, 1778, in a literary party, formed by Dr. John, 
son, Mr. Boswell, Dr. Mayo, and others, whom Mrs. 
Knowles and myself had been invited to meet, and in 
which Dr. Johnson and that lady disputed so earnestly. 
It commenced with Mrs. Knowles saying : — '^ I am 
to ask thy indulgence, Doctor, towards a gentle female 
to whom thou usedst to be kind, and who is uneasy in 
the loss of that kindness. Jenny Harry weeps at the 
consciousness that thou wilt not speak to her.*' John- 
son. ^^ Madam, I hate the odious wench, and desire 
you will not talk to me about her." Knowles. ^' Yet, 
what is her crime. Doctor ? " Johnson. '' Apostacy, 
Madam; apostacy from the community in which she 
was educated." Knowles. ^^ Surely the quitting one 
community for another cannot be a crime, if it is done 
from motives of conscience. Hadst thou been educated 
, in the Romish church, I must suppose thou wouldst 
have algured its errors, and that there would have been 
merit in the abjuration." Johnson. *' Madam, if I 

(1) [Sfte €mt^, VoL VJL p« 142. and 144. n.] 
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litd been educated in the Roman Catholic £u1ii^ I be* 
Here I should have questioned my right to fait the 
religion of my fathers ; therefore^ well may I hate ^tki 
arrogance of a young wench^ who sets herself up. for a 
judge on theological points^ and deserts the religion in 
whose bosom she was nurtured." Knowles. ^^ Sha 
has not done so ; the name and the faith of Chriatiana 
are not denied to the sectaries." Johnson. ^^ If the 
name is not^ the common sense is." Knowles. '' I 
will not dispute this point with thee^ Doctor, at leaat at 
present; it would carry us too far. Suppose it granted^ 
that^ in the mind of a young girl^ the weaker argnmeaita 
appeared the strongest^ her want of better judgment 
should excite thy pity, not thy resentment." Johnson. 
^^ Madam, it has my anger and my contempt, and 
always will have them." Knowles. ^' Consider, Doc- 
tor, she must be sincere. Consider what a noble fw. 
tune she has sacrificed." Johnson. *^ Madam, madam^ 
I have never taught myself to consider that the asso- 
ciation of foUy can extenuate guilt." Knowles. '^ Ah I 
Doctor, we cannot rationally suppose that the Deity 
will not pardon a defect in judgment (supposing it 
should prove one) in that breast where the consideration 
of serving Him, according to its idea, in spirit and tmth^ 
has been a preferable inducement to that of worldly 
interest." Johnson. '' Madam, I pretend not to set 
bounds to the mercy of the Deity; but I hate the 
wench, and shall ever hate her. I hate all impudence ; 
but the impudence of a chit's apostacy I nauseate*" 
Knowles. ^^ Jenny is a very gentle creature. She trem- 
bles to have offended her parent, though far removed from 
his presence ; she grieves to have offended her guardian; 
and she is sorry to have offended Dr. Johnson, whom 
she loved, admired, and honoured." Johnson. ^* Why, 
then. Madam, did she not consult the man whom she 
pretends to have loved, admired, and honoured, upon 
her new-fangled scruples ? If she had looked up to 
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that man with any degree of the respect she professes^ 
she would have supposed his ability to judge of fit and 
Tight^ at least equal to that of a raw wench just out of 
her primer." Knowles. ** Ah ! Doctor, remember it 
was not from amongst the witty and the learned that 
Christ selected his disciples, and constituted the teachers 
of his precepts. Jenny thinks Dr. Johnson great and 
good ; but she also thinks the Gospel demands and en- 
joins a simpler form of worship than that of the Esta- 
blished Church ; and that it is not in wit and eloquence 
to supersede the force of what appears to her a plain 
and regular system, which cancels all typical and mys- 
terious ceremonies, as fruitless and even idolatrous ; and 
asks only obedience to its injunctions, and the inge- 
nuous homage of a devout heart." Johnson. *' The 
homage of a foors head. Madam, you should say, if you 
will pester me about the ridiculous wench." Knowles. 
" If thou choosest to suppose her ridiculous, thou canst 
not deny that she has been religious, sincere, disin- 
terested. Canst thou believe that the gate of Heaven 
will be shut to the tender and pious mind, whose first 
consideration has been that of apprehended duty?" 
Johnson. ** Pho, pho. Madam, who says it will?" 
Knowles. '^ Then if Heaven shuts not its gate, shall 
man shut his heart ? If the Deity accept the homage 
of such as sincerely serve him under every form of 
worship. Dr. Johnson and this humble girl will, it is 
to be hoped, meet in a blessed eternity, whither human 
animosity must rwt be carried." Johnson. '^ Madam, 
I am not fond of meeting fools anywhere; they are 
detestable company, and while it is in my power to 
avoid conversing with them, I certainly shall exert that 
power ; and so you may tell the odious wench, whom 
yon have persuaded to think herself a saint, and of 
whom you will, I suppose, make a preacher; but I 
ahall take care ^e does not preach to me J* — The loud 
and angry tone in which he thundered out these replies 

VOL. X. 
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to his calm and able antagonist^ frightened us all^ ex- 
cept Mrs. Knowles^ who gently^ not sarcastically^ smiled 
at his injustice. Mr. Boswell whispered me, '^ I never 
saw this mighty Hon so chafed before." (}) 

501. Boswelfs " Tour:* 

The general style of Boswell's Tour is somewhat too 
careless, and its egotism is ridiculous ; hut surely to the 
cold-hearted and fastidious reader only, will it seem 
ridiculous. The slipshod style is richly compensated 
hy the palpable fidelity of the interesting anecdotes; 
the egotism, by that good. humoured ingenuousness with 
which it is given, and by its unsuspecting confidence 
in the candour of the reader. The incidents, and cha- 
racteristic traits of this valuable work, grapple our at- 
tention perforce. How strongly our imagination is 
impressed when the massive Being is presented to it, 
stalking, like a Greenland bear, over the barren He- 
brides, roaming round the black rocks and lonely coasts^ 
in a small boat, on rough seas, and saluting Flora Mac 
donald in the Isle of Sky ! 

The spirit of Boswell's Tour with Johnson runs 
clear to the last syllable. Those who are not interested 
in its anecdotes can have little intellectual curiosity, and 
no imagination. Those who are not entertained with 
the perpetual triumph of sarcastic wit over fair, inge. 
nuous argument, must be sturdier moralists than ever 
Johnson himself affected to have been ; and those who 
do not love the biographer, as they read, whatever im- 
perfections they may find in the massive Being whom 

(1) [** Boswell's Life of Johnson is out It contains the 
memorable conversation at Dilly's, but without that part of it 
of which 1 made minutes. This omission is surely unjustifiable^ 
as I gave Mr. Boswell my memoir, and I am sure it contains 
nothing but what was said by Mrs. Knowles and the despot.** 
Seward, May 19. 1791. — For Boswell's reasons for leavin|^ out 
the lady's communication, see an/e. Vol. VII. p. 144. ; and for 
Mrs. Knowles's version of this conversation, see post, Partzxxii.] 
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he so strongly characterises^ can have no hearts. It is 
for the line of Bruce to be proad of the historian of 
Corsica : it is for the house of Auchinleck to boast of 
him who, with the most fervent personal attachment to 
an illustrious literary character^ has yet been sufficiently 
faithful to the just claims of the public upon biographic 
fidelity^ to represent him^ not as his weak or prejudiced 
idolaters might wish to behold him^ — not in the hght 
in which they desire to contemplate Johnson who pro- 
nounce his writings to be an obscure jargon of pompous 
pedantry, and his imputed virtues a superstitious farrago 
of Pharisaic ostentation, — but as he was : the most won- 
derful composition of great and absurd, of misanthropy 
and benevolence, of luminous intellect and prejudiced 
darkness, that was ever produced in the human breast. 

502. Mr, and Mrs. Piozzi, 

I am become acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi. 
Her conversation is that bright wine of the intellects 
which has no lees. Dr. Johnson told me truth when 
he said, she had more colloquial wit than most of our 
literary women : it is indeed a fountain of perpetual 
flow. But he did not tell me truth when he asserted 
that Piozzi was an ugly dog, without particular skill in 
his profession. Mr. Piozzi is a handsome man, in 
middle life, with gentle^ pleasing, and unaffected man- 
ners, and with very eminent skill in his profession. 
Though he has not a powerful or fine-toned voice, 
he sings with transcending grace and expression. I am 
charmed with his perfect expression on his instrument. 
Surely the finest sensibilities must vibrate through his 
firame^ since they breathe so sweetly through his song ! 
(Oct. 1787.) 

503. Headvng Manuscripts* 

Whem last ill Lichfield, Johnson told toe that a 
ladjT in liiOiidoi;! onoe sent him a poem, which she had 

2 
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written, and afterwards desired to know his opinion of 
it. '^ ' Madam, I have not cut the leaves; I did not even 
peep between them/ I met her again in company, and 
she again asked me after the trash : I made no reply, 
and began talking to another person. The next time 
we met, she asked me if I had yet read her poem ; I 
answered, ' No, Madam, nor ever intend it.' " Shocked 
at the unfeeling rudeness he thus recorded of himself, 
I rephed, that I was surprised any person should ob- 
trude their writings upon his attention ; adding, that if 
I could write as well as Milton or Gray, I should think 
the best fate to be desired for my compositions was ex- 
emption from his notice. I expected a sharp sarcasm in 
return, but he only rolled his large head in silence. 

Johnson told me once, '^ he would hang a dog that 
read the ' Lycidas ' of Milton twice." '^ What, then," 
replied I, '' must become of me, who can say it by 
heart ; and who often repeat it to myself with a delight, 
which grows by what it feeds upon ? " *^ Die," returned 
the growler, " in a surfeit of bad taste." Thus it was 
that the wit and awless impoliteness of the stupendous 
creature bore down, by storm, every barrier which rea- 
son attempted to rear against his injustice! 

504. Last Visit to Lichfield. ' 

Oct. 29. 1784. — I have lately been in the almost 
daily habit of contemplating a very melancholy spectacle. 
The great Johnson is here, labouring under the pa- 
roxysms of a disease which must speedily be fatal. He 
shrinks from the consciousness with the extremest 
horror. It is by his repeatedly expressed desire that 
I visit him often : yet I am sure he neither does, nor 
ever did, feel much regard for me ; but he would fain 
escape, for a time, in any society, from the terrible 
idea of his approaching dissolution. I never would be 
awed, by his sarcasm or his frowns, into acquiescence 
with his general injustice to the merits of other writers. 
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with his national or party aversions ; but I feel the 
truest compassion for his present sufferings, and fer- 
vently wish I had power to relieve them. A few days 
since I was to drink tea with him, by his request, at 
Mrs. Porter's. When I went into the room, he was in 
deep but agitated slumber, in an arm-chair. Opening 
the door with that caution due to the sick, he did not 
awaken at my entrance. I stood by him several mi- 
nutes, mournfully contemplating the temporary suspen. 
sion of those vast intellectual powers which must soon, 
as to this world, be eternally quenched. 

Upon the servant entering to announce the arrival of 
a gentleman of the university, introduced by Mr. White, 
he awoke with convulsive starts ; — but, rising with 
more alacrity than could have been expected, he said, 
'' Come, my dear lady, let you and I attend these gen- 
tlemen in the study." He received them with more 
than usual complacence ; but whimsically chose to get 
astride upon his chair-seat, with his face to its back, 
keeping a trotting motion as if on horseback ; but, in 
this odd position, he poured forth streams of eloquence, 
illumined by frequent flashes of wit and humour, with- 
out any tincture of miilignity. His memory is con- 
siderably impaired, but his eloquence rolls on in its 
customary migestic torrent, when he speaks at all. My 
heart aches to see him labour for his breath, which he 
draws with great effort. It is not improbable that this 
literary comet may set where it rose, and Lichfield re- 
ceive his pale and stem remains. (') 

(H [*< Dr. Johnson seems, in some respects, to have shared 
the fate of a proverbial prophet in his own country ; for neither 
Miss Seward nor Dr. Darwin were partial to the great moralist." 
-»SiR Walter Scott, Miscel. Prose Works, vol. iv. p. 205.] 
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Part XXIIL 

ANECDOTES AND REMARKS, 

FROM THE MEMOIRS AND W0BE:S OF DB. PABR. Q) 



505. Recommendation of Parr, 

When Dr. Parr determined to leave Stanmore^ and to 
become a candidate for the school at Colchester, he 
applied to Dr. Johnson for letters of recommendation, 
which were kindly granted, as will be seen by the 
following extract of a letter, dated Feb. 5. 1777, from 
Bennet Langton to Mr. Parr : — " Yesterday morning 
Mr. Paradise and I went to Bolt Court; and it is, 
I assure you, but doing justice to Dr. Johnson's ex- 
pressions, on our application, to say, that nothing could 
be more friendly than they were. He said he knew of 
few, if of any, that were so well entitled to success 
as yourself in an application for presiding over a semi- 
nary of education ; and expressed the opinion of your 
possessing all the kinds of learning requisite for that 
purpose, in very high terms of praise." 

506. Parr's Projected Life of Johnson. 

For many years I spent a month's holidays in 
London, and never failed to call upon Johnson. I was 
not only admitted, but welcomed. I conversed with 
)kim upon numberless subjects of learning, politics, and 

(I ) [Nos. 505 — 516. of these anecdotes are selected fWim the 
Lire and Works of Parr, in eight vols. 8vo. 1828 ; edited by Dr. 
lohn Johnstone.] 
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common life. I traversed the whole compass of his 
understanding ; and^ hy the acknowledgment of Burke 
and Reynolds^ I disdncdy understood the peculiar and 
transcendent properties of his mighty and virtuous 
mind. I intended to write his life ; I laid hy sixty or 
seventy hooks for the purpose of writing it in such 
a manner as would do no discredit to myself. I 
intended to spread my thoughts over two volumes 
quarto ; and if I had filled three pages^ the redt would 
have followed. Often have I lamented my ill fortune 
in not building this monument to the fame of Johnson^ 
and let me not be accused of arrogance when I add, my 
own ! (*) 

507. '' Rasselas.*' 
Dr. Young said of Johnson's " Rasselas/' that " it 
was a mass of sense." 

508. Truth. 
The following passage, from Johnson's character of 
Zachary Mudge^ unites the true spirit of Christianity with 
^e soundest wisdom : — ^^ By a solicitous examination of 
objections, and judicious comparison of opposite argu- 
ments, he attained what inquiry never gives but to 
industry and perspicuity, — a firm and unshaken settle- 
ment of conviction. But his firmness was without 
asperity ; for, knowing with how much difficulty truth 
was sometimes found, he did not wonder that many 
missed it." (2) The truth of the concluding sentence 
will be felt by every man of deep reflection ; and well 
does it become those who are not in the habit of reflect- 
ing deeply, to weigh its moral and religious importance 

(1) [Dr. Parr has recorded the same sentiment in the note 
prefixed to the list of the thirty-four works which he had set 
apart to consult in his projected Life of Dr. Johnson : — - " He 
will ever have to lament that, amidst'his cares, his sorrows, and 
his anxiety, he did not write the life of his learned and revered 
fnend."— JW6. Parr, p. 716.] 

(2) [SeeatK^, Vol. VIII. P.S1.J 
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in mitigating their prejudices^ and in restraining their 
invectives, upon certain difficult and momentous sub- 
jects. Glad should I be if this opinion of Johnson's 
were^ in Johnson's words^ written, like the motto of 
Capaneus, ^* in golden letters," and hung up, not only 
in every dissenting academy, but in every hall of every 
college in those two noble seminaries which, as Mil- 
ton says of Athens and Sparta, I revere as " the eyes" 
of this kingdom. 

509. Whig and Tory. 
To almost every part of Johnson s distinction of a 
Whig and Tory I assent ; there is no part which does 
not contain judicious remarks and useful information : — 
'^ A wise Tory and a wise Whig," he says, '' will, I be- 
lieve, agree. Their principles are the same, though their 
modes of thinking are different. A high Tory makes 
government unintelligible ; it is lost in the clouds. A 
violent Whig makes it impracticable: he is for allowing 
so much liberty to every man, that there is not power 
enough to govern any man. The prejudice of the 
Tory is for establishment ; the prejudice of the Whig 
is for innovation. A Tory does not wish to give more 
real power to government ; but that government should 
have more reverence. Then they differ as to the 
church. The Tory is not for giving more legal power 
to the clergy, but wishes they should have a considerable 
influence founded on the opinion of mankind : the 
Whig is for limiting and watching them with a narrow 
jealousy." 

510. Unconsciotu SimilUudes* 

An instance of unconscious similitude between an 
ancient and a modem writer occurs at the moment to 
my memory, and as I have not seen it noticed in any 
bookj you will excuse me for producing it : — -'^ 6r*y>" 
says Johnson^ '* in his odes, has a kind of stmtthig 
dig^ty^ and is tall by walking on tiptoe." We meet 
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with a similar thought in Quintilian : — *^ Prima est 
eloquentiffi Tirtus^ perspicuitas : et quo quisque ingenio 
minus vakt^ hoc se magis attollere et dilatare conatur ; 
ut statura breves in digitos eriguntur^ et plura infirmi 
minantur/' 

I will add another instance. Johnson said of Lord 
Chesterfield^ '^ He is a wit among lords^ and a lord 
among wits." But he remembered not that Pope had 
written — 

'* A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits.** 

Neither of them, perhaps, was conscious that Quintilian 
had long ago said — " Qui stultis eruditi videri volunt, 
eruditis stulti videntur." 

511. Johnson described by Gregory Nazianaien. 

The following lines I long ago read and marked 
in the '^ Anecdota Graeca," by Muratorius, as descriptive 
of Johnson's benevolence, of his ready powers in con- 
versation, and of the instruction it conveyed to his 
hearers : — 

*fl fjuSjcap ^ ^vyhv veviris &KOSi m 7rr€p6€VT€S 
Mvdoif Koi vriy^ vouriv h^vofiivrif 

These lines were written by Gregory Nazianzen upon 
Amphilochus ; and however untractable they may be in 
the hands of an epitaph writer, they might be managed 
with success by such a biographer as Johnson deserves^ 
and perhaps has hitherto not had. 

512. English Universities* 
There are men to whom such an opponent as Dr. 
Jc^son, upon such a topic as the honour of Cambridge 
and Oxford, might have been an object both of " feriwr 
and esteem." Now, in a paper in the Idler, Johnson 
has employed quite as good sense, in quite as good 
Eng^tiflh, for the credit of our universities, as Gibbon 
has aiDce misemployed for thenr diseredit. '^ If liteta^ 
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tiire>" says he^ '^is not the essential requisite of the 
uaodern academie^ I am yet persuaded that Cambridge 
and Oxford, however degenerated, surpass the fashitm- 
able academies of our metropolis, and the gymnasia of 
foreign countries. The number of learned persons in 
these celebrated seats is still considerable; and more 
conveniences and opportunities for study still subsist in 
them, than in any other place. There is, at least, one 
very powerful incentive to learning — I mean the 
genius of the place. This is a sort of inspiring deity, 
which every youth of quick sensibility and ingenious 
disposition creates to himself, by reflecting that he is 
placed under those venerable walls where a Hooker and 
a Hammond, a Bacon and a Newton, once pursued the 
same course of science, and from whence they soared to 
the most elevated heights of literary fame. This is 
that incitement which Tully, according to his own 
testimony, experienced at Athens, when he contemplated 
the portico where Socrates sat, and the laurel-grove 
where Plato disputed. But, there are other circum- 
stances, and of the highest importance, which make 
our colleges superior to all places of education. These 
institutions, though somewhat fallen from their primary 
simplicity, are such as influence, in a particular manner, 
the morsd conduct of their youths ; and, in this general 
depravity of manners and laxity of principles, pure 
religion is no where more strongly inculcated. English 
universities render their students virtuous, at least by 
excluding all opportunities of vice; and, by teaching 
them the principles of the church of England, confirm 
them in diose of true Christianity." I had reached 
nearly the end of my observations on Mr. Gibbon, 
before the sentiments of Dr. Johnson occurred to my 
mind. I am too discreet, too honest, and perhaps too 
proud, to be intentionally guilty of plagiarism from 
any writer whatsoever. But, I am too ingenuous to 
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dissemble the sincere and exquisite satisfaction that 
I fee]^ upon finding that my opinions^ and even my 
own words^ on the encouragement of learnings the pre- 
servati(»i of morals^ and the influence of religion, 
correspond so nearly with the opinions and the words 
of such an observer as Dr. Johnson, upon such a ques* 
tion as ^e merits of the £nglish universities. 

513. Literary Merit, 

By the testimony of such a man as Johnson^ imper- 
tinence must be abashed, and malignity itself must be 
softened. Of literary merit, as we all know, he was a 
sagacious, but a most severe judge. Such was his dis- 
cernment, that he pierced into the most secret springs 
of human actions ; and such was his integrity, that he 
always weighed the moral characters of his fellow crea- 
tures in the " balance of the sanctuary." He was too 
courageous to propitiate a rival, and too proud to truckle 
to a superior. 

514. Johnson's Funeral. 
In a letter from Charles Bumey, the younger, to 
Dr. Parr, dated Dec. 21. 1784, he says, — " Yesterday 
I followed our ever to be lamented friend. Dr. Johnson, 
to his last mansion : ' Non omnis moriar — multaque 
pars mei vitabit Libitinam' — should be engraven on his 
stone. He died with the same piety with which he 
lived ; and bestowed much pains during his last illness 
in endeavouring to convince some of his friends, who 
were in doubt, about the truth of the Christian religion. 
He has left behind him a collection of small Latin com. 
positions in verse. They are principally translations of 
collects und Greek epigrams. He was followed to the 
Abbey by a large troop of friends. Ten mourning 
coaches were ordered by the executors for those invited. 
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Besides these, eight of his friends or admirers chibhed foi* 
two more carriages, in one of which I had a seat. But 
the executor. Sir John Hawkins, did not manage things 
well, for there was no anthem or choir service per- 
formed — no lesson — but merely what is read over 
every old woman that is buried by the parish. Surely, 
surely, my dear Sir, this was wrong, very wrong. Dr. 
Taylor read the service — but so-so. (i) He lies nearly 
under Shakspeare*s monument, vrith Garrick at his right 
hand, just opposite the monument erected not long ago 
for Goldsmith by him and some of his friends." 

515. Tarr on Johnson* 8 Churchmanship, 

"It is dangerous to be of no church," said. Dr. 
Johnson — who believed and revered his Bible, and 
who saw through all the proud and shallow pretences 
of that which calls itself liberality, and of that which is 
not genuine philosophy. 

51 6. Parr on Johnsons Death. 

He was a writer, in whom religion and learning ha^ 
lost one of their brightest ornaments, and whom it is 
not an act of adulation or presumption to represent as 
summoned to that reward, which the noblest talents^ 
exercised uniformly for the most useful purposes^ can- 
not fail to attain. 

517. Greek Accents, (2) 
Dr. Johnson, in his conversation with Dr. Parr, le? 
peatedly and earnestly avowed his opinion, that acceixto 

(1) [Dr. Parr, in a letter to Dr. Charles Bumey, written in 
Nov. 1789, savs, " Did you go to Sir Joshua Reynolds's funeral? 
I hope he had a complete service, not mutilated and dimidiated^ 
as it was for poor Johnson at the Abbey, which is a great re- 
proach to the lazy cattle who loll in the stalls there.**] 

" (2) [Communicated by Dr. John Johnstone.] 
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ought not to be omitted by any editor of Greek 
authors^ or any modern writers of Greek verse, or 
Greek prose. 

518. BisJiop Pearce. Q) 

That Dr. Parr obtained, at an early period, a place 
in the good opinion of Dr. Johnson, appears from the 
circumstance, that to his powerful recommendation Dr. 
Parr was chiefly indebted for his appointment to the 
mastership of the Norwich Grammar School. Indeed, he 
has often been heard to speak of their friendly inter- 
views, even before that time ; of which one instance 
occurs to me. This was in 1777^ when Bishop 
Pearce's '* Commentary, with Notes, on the Four 
Gospels" was published, to which the well-known 
'' Dedication," written by Dr. Johnson, was prefixed. 
Calling soon afterwards upon him. Dr. Parr mentioned 
that he had been reading, with great delight, his dedi- 
cation to the king. '^ My dedication ! " exclaimed Dr. 
Johnson, ^' how do you know it is mine .'' " " For two 
reasons," replied Dr. Parr: *^the first, because it is 
worthy of you ; the second, because you only could 
write It. 

519* Johnsons Monument. 
When it was determined to erect a monument of 
Johnson in St. Paul's Cathedral, the task of composing 
the inscription was assigned, by the public wish and 
voice, to Dr. Parr ; who, however, on its first proposal, 
shrank with awe from the arduous undertaking. In 
writing to a friend, he thus expresses himself : — "I 
ma^ leave this mighty task to some hardier and some 
abler hand. The variety and the splendour of John. 
soa's attainments, the peculiarity of his character, his 
private virtues, and his literary publications, fill me with 
confusion and dismay, when I reflect on the confined 

Cl) [Nos. 518. and 519. from "Field's Memoirs of Dr» 
Parr."] 
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and difficult sjpecies of composition^ in which alone they 
can be expressed on his monument." 

On another occasion^ speaking on the same subject — 
^' I once intended to write Johnson's Life ; and I had 
read through three shelves of books to prepare myself 
for it. It would have contained a view of the literature 
of Europe : and," — making an apology for the proud 
consciousness which he felt of his own ability — ^^ if I 
had written it," continued he, ^^ it would have been the 
third most learned work that has ever yet appeared." 
To explain himself, he afterwards added, ^* The most 
learned work ever written, I consider Bentley ^On the 
Epistles of Phalaris ;' the next, Salmasius ^ On the 
Hellenistic Language.* " On a third occasion, describing 
the nature of his intended work, and alluding to Boswell^ 
he said, '' Mine should have been, not the drippings of 
his HpSj but the history of his mind." 

520. Imitations of Juvenal, (}) 

Dr. Parr spoke with unbounded favour of Johnson's 
imitations of Juvenal. The lines in the third satire, — 

— ^— — -^— *' Tanti tibi non sit opaci, 



Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum, 
Ut somno careas,'* — 

he was fond of quoting, with Johnson's amplification of 
the sentiment : — 

" But thou, should tempting villany present 
All Marlborough hoarded, or all Villiers spent, 
Turn from the glittering bribe thy scornful eye. 
Nor sell for gold, what gold will never buy — 
The peacefiil slumber, self-approving day. 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay.** 



(1) [This and the two next articles are from " Recollections 
of Dr. Parr, by a Pupil" (the late Charles Marsh). — New 
Monthly Mag. vol. xvii.] 
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521. Preface to Shdkspeare. 

The Preface to Shakspeare Dr. Parr considered 
Johnson's most eloquent prose composition; and he 
deb'ghted in quoting that fine passage^ where Johnson^ 
at the dose of his attack upon the doctrine of the 
Unities, says, ^* But when I think of the great authorities 
that are ranged on the other side, I am almost tempted 
to retire from the contest; as iEneas withdrew from the 
siege of Troy, when he saw Neptune shaking the 
walls, and Juno heading the hesiegers.'* 

522. Music, 

Talking once with Dr. Parr on the suhject of dedica- 
tions, in a friend's library, he desired me to take down 
the first volume of Burney's History of Music, and 
to read to him the dedication of that work to the queen. 
^^ There," said he, " there is the true refinement of 
compUment, without adulation. In the short compass 
of a few lines are comprised no small degree of the 
force, and nearly all the graces and the harmonies, of 
the English language. But Burney did not write it : 
Johnson wrote it ; and on this, as on other occasions, 
showed himself an aceompHshed courtier. Jemmy 
Boswell ought to have known that Johnson wrote it. 
/ had it from good authority ; besides, it is Johnson's 
internally. How truly Johnsonian is the following 
passage : — '^ The science of musical sounds has been 
depreciated as appealing only to the ear, and afibrding 
nothing more than a fugitive and temporary delight ; 
but it may justly be considered as the art which unites 
corporal with intellectual pleasure, by a species of enjoy- 
ment which gratifies sense, without weakening reason ; 
and which, therefore, the great may cultivate without 
debasement, and the good may enjoy without deprav-* 
ation." 
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523. Adventurer, No, 87. (*) 

The following observations were dictated to me by 
Dr. ParTj as he was one evening calmly smoking his 
pipe in my study. I was telling him^ that two of our 
common friends had decided from internal evidence^ that 
No. 87» in that work was not written by Warton, as 
the signature Z. indicated^ but by Johnson. '' Reach 
your ^Adventurer* from the shelves,'* said the Doctor, 
" and read the paper to me." When I had done so he 
said, ^' Now sit down, and write on the blank leaf of the 
volume what I shall dictate to you ; and remember never 
to part with that book, nor suffer the leaf, which you 
have written, to be torn out, but preserve it as a me- 
morial of your cordial and sincere friend, when I shall 
be numbered with the dead." What the Doctor dic- 
tated is as follows : — *' May I9. 1808. Numb« 87. 
of the ' Adventurer* was written by Johnson, not by 
Dr. Warton. It has internal evidence sufficient to show 
who was, and who was not, the writer. Instead of T. the 
signature of Johnson, Z., the signature of Warton, was 
by an error of the press inserted in the earlier editions^ 
and has since continued. Boswell, when collecting 
Johnson's papers in the ' Adventurer,* looked only to 
the signature T.; and not finding it to No. 87*^ he did 
not assign that paper to Johnson. Warton was more 
likely to keep a good account than Johnson. Dr. WooD^ 
in his Life of Warton, does not include No. 87. among 
the papers written by Warton. Dr. Parr, who gave me 
this information in May 1 808, was quite satisfied with 
the internal evidence as supplied by the style and tlie 
matter. Boswell's silence proves nothing except his 
want of vigilance, or his want of acuteness ; but WooU'g 
silence is decisive, more especially as Boswell has left 
the paper open to a claim from Dr. Warton, who bap- 

(1) [From " Farriana," by £. H. Barker, Esq., voL i. p. 478.] 
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pOy had too much honour to appropriate the composi- 
tion of another man." 

524. First Interview with Johnson. Q) 
We talked of Johnson. Dr. Parr sald^ he had once 
begun to write a life of him ; and if he had continued 
it^ it would haye heen the best thing he had ever written. 
" I should have related not only every thing important 
about Johnson^ but many things about the men who 
flourished at the same time;" adding^ with an expres- 
won of sly humour, '^ taking care, at the same time, to 
display my own learning." He said. Dr. Johnson was 
an admirable scholar, and that he would have had a 
high reputation for more learning, if his reputation for 
intellect and eloquence had not overshadowed it ; the 
classical scholar was forgotten in the great original con- 
tributor to the literature of his country. One of the 
company reminded him of his first interview with Dr. 
Johnson, as related by Mr. Langton in Boswell's ac« 
count of his life. After the interview was over. Dr. 
Johnson said, ^^ Parr is a fair man ; I do not know 
when I have had ain occasion of such free controversy ; 
it is remarkable how much of a man's life may pass 
without meeting vrith any instance of this kind of open 
discussion.'' (2) To this remark Dr. Parr replied with 
great vehemence, '^ I remember the interview well : / 
gave him no quarter. The subject of our dispute was 
Ae liberty of the press. Dr. Johnson was very great : 
whilst he was arguing, I observed that he stamped. 
Upon this I stamped. Dr. Johnson said, ^ Why did you 
stamp. Dr. Parr ?* I replied, ^ Sir, because you stamped ; 
and I was resolved not to give you the advantage even 
of a stamp in the argument.'" It is impossible to do 

(1) [This and the next article are from a paper entitled " Two 
Days with Dr. Parr," in Blackwood's Mag. vol. xvii. p. 599.] 

(S) [See mtt^, VoL VII, p. 963.] 
VOL.X. D 
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justice to his description of this scene ; the vehemence^ 
the characteristic pomposity^ ^^ith which it was accom. 
paniedj may easily be imagined by those who knew 
him^ but cannot be adequately represented to those who 
did not. 

. 525. Johnson's '^ Prayers and Meditations" Q) 

Permit me (says Dr. Parr)^ as a friend to the cause of 
yirtue and religion^ to recommend most earnestly to read- 
ers of every class the serious perusal of Dr. Johnson's 
^^ Prayers and Meditations," lately published. They 
mark, by the most unequivocal and vivid proofs^ the 
sincerity of his faith, the fervour of his devotion^ and 
the warmth of his benevolence: they are equally in- 
telligible, and equally instructive^ to the learned and the 
unlearned ; they wiU animate the piety of the Christian, 
and put to shame the coldness and obduracy of the 
proud philosopher; they show at once the weakness 
and the strength of Johnson's mind ; but that weakness 
melts every attentive reader into compassion, and that 
strength impresses him with veneration. He that pos- 
sesses both integrity of principle, and tenderness of 
feeUng — he that admires virtue, and reveres religion — 
he that glows with the love of mankind, and reposes his 
trust in God — will himself become a wiser and a better 
man from contemplating those thoughts which passed in 
the mind of one of the wisest and the best of men, 
when he communed with his own heart, and poured 
forth his supplications before tlie throne of Heaven for 
mercy and for grace. 

(1) [From the " Gentleman's Magazine,** vol. Iv. p. 675."| 
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Part XXIV. 

ANECDOTES AND REMARKS, 
BY JOSEPH BARETTI. (1) 



526. Acquaintance with Johnson, (2) 

My connection with Dr. Johnson, though quite close 
and quite famiUar, during a great numher of years, was 
nevertheless, like every other intimacy, suhject at inter- 
vals to the vicissitudes of coincidence and discrepance 
in opinion ; not that I ever dreamt of any equality be- 
tween our powers of pronouncing judgment in ambi. 
guous and questionable cases, but in mere consequence of 
that untoward cast of mind which often makes this and 
that and t'other object appear to Mr. Joseph of such 
a form, of such a size, of such and such a quality, 
when Mr. Samuel conceives them all to be greatly dif- 
ferent, if not the absolute reverse. Not unfrequently, 
therefore, were our debates on divers topics, now of 
more, now of less, importance. To them, and to a 
multitude of disquisitions I heard from him on innu- 
merable matters, I am indebted for the best part of that 
little knowledge 1 have; and if there is any kind of 
rectitude and fidelity in my ideas, I will ever remember, 
with gratitude as well as pride, that I owe more of it to 
him and to his books, than to any other man I ever 
knew, or any other books I ever studied. However, in 
spite of my obsequiousness to his great superiority, and 
my ready submission to most of his dictates, never 

(1) [Seeant^, Vol.11, p. 55.] 

(2) [From Brjretti's ** Strictures on Signora Piozzi*s public- 
ation of Dr. Johnson*8 Letters."] 

D 2 
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could I implicitly adopt ^ome few of his priDcipal no- 
tions and leading opinions^ though ever so ardently de- 
sirous of conforming all mine to those of a man^ whose 
innate and acquired faculties^ as far as my judgment 
reaches^ were never equalled by any of bis most far- 
famed contemporaries. One of the points on which 
my friend and I most widely differed, and most fre- 
quently disputed, especially during the last seven or 
eight years of his life, was certainly that of his Mis- 
tress's excellence, or no excellence; and every body 
knows that his Mistress, as he emphaticaUy called her, 
was my pretty Hester Lynch, alias Mrs. Thrale, alias 
I^a Piozzi. 

527. Johnson and the Thrales, 
The Signora Piozzi says, that '' while she remained at 
Streatham or at London, her carriage and servants were 
not entirely at her command,'' but at Johnson's. But, 
in the name of goodness, had she not told us, in her 
^' Anecdotes," that '* the Doctor wanted as little as the 
gods, and required less attendance, sick or well, than 
she ever saw any human creature ? " It is a fact, not to 
be denied, that, when at Streatham or in the Borough, 
Johnson wanted nothing else from her servants, than to 
be shaved once in three days, as he was almost beard- 
less ; and as for her carriage, never once during the 
whole time of their acquaintance did he borrow, much 
less command it, for any purpose of his own. Either 
she in hers, or Mr. Thrale in his, took him from town 
to Streatham without the least inconvenience to either ; 
and he was brought back generally on Saturdays by Mr. 
Thrale, who repaired every day to the Borough about 
his affairs presently after breakfast. When Johnson 
went to them or from them in town, he constantly made 
use of an hackney, and would have been greatly offended 
had Madam ever offered to order the horses out of the 
stable on his sole account. True it is, that Johnson 
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was not lavish of his money when he hegan to have any 
to savCj hut he scorned to be considered as oversaying 
it ; and of this we have a pretty Kvely proof, p. 38, 
vol, ii. of his Letters, where he rebukes Mr. Thrale 
for wishing to have him brought to Brightelmstone by 
Dr. Bumey, that he might not be at the expense of a 
postchaise or of the stage-coach : *' Bumey is to bring 
me ? " says Johnson. '^ Pray why so ? Is it not as fit 
that I should bring Burney ? My Master is in his < old 
lunes,' and so am I." This asperity of language proves 
how tickhsh Johnson was on the most distant suppo- 
sition that he grudged expense when necessary. 

It is not true, that Dr. Johnson '^ would often not rise 
till twelve, and oblige her to make breakfast for him 
till the bell rang for dinner." It is a constant fact, 
that, during Johnson's acquaintance with the Thrale 
family^ he got the habit of rising as early as other 
folksj nor ever made Mr. Thrale stay a single moment 
for his breakfast, knowing that his business called him 
away from the breakfast table about ten o'clock every 
morning, except Sundays ; nor had Mr. Thrale quitted 
the table a moment but the Doctor swallowed his last 
cup^ and Madam was at liberty to go about her hens 
and turkeys, leaving him to chat with me or 'any body 
else that happened to be there, or go up in his room, 
which was more usual, from whence he did not stir till 
dinner-time. 

Johnson's austere reprimands and unrestrained up- 
braidings^ when face to face with Madam, always de- 
lighted Mr. Thrale, and were approved even by her 
children: and I remember to this purpose a piece of 
mortification she once underwent by a trait de ndivetd 
of poor little Harry, some months before he died. 
'' Harry," said his father to him, on entering the room, 
'' are you listening to what the Doctor and mamma a)*e 
about?** " Yes, papa/* answered the boy. ''And,*' 
quoth Mr, Thrale, *' what are they saying ?" "They 
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are disputing," replied Harry ; '^but mamma has just 
such a chance against Dr. Johnson, as Presto would have 
if he were to 6ght Dash." Dash was a large dog, and 
Presto hut a little one. The laugh this innocent ob- 
servation produced was so very loud and hearty, that 
Madam, unable to stand it, quitted the room in such a 
mood as was still more laughable than the boy*s perti- 
nent remark, though she muttered '^it was very imper- 
tinent." However, a short turn in the pleasure-ground 
soon restored her to her usual elasticity, made her come 
back to give us tea, and the puny powers of Presto were 
mentioned no more. 

528. Barettis Rupture with Dr, Johnson. (*) 

My story may be a lesson to eager mortals to mis- 
trust the duration of any worldly enjoyment; as even the 
best cemented friendship, which I consider as the most 
precious of earthly blessings, is but a precarious one, 
and subject, like all the rest, to be blasted away in an 
unexpected moment, by the capriciousness of chance^ 
and by some one of those trifling weaknesses, unac- 
countably engrafted even in the noblest minds that ever 
showed to what a pitch human nature may be elevated. 
About thirteen months before Dr. Johnson went the 
way of all flesh, my visits to him grew to be much less 
frequent than they used to be, on account of my gout 
and other infirmities, which permitted not my going 
very often from Edward Street, Cavendish Square, to 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, as it had been the case in my 
better days ; yet, once or twice every month, I never 
failed to go to him, and he was always glad to see " the 
oldest friend he had in the world;" which, since Gar- 
rick's death, was the appellation he honoured me with, 
and constantly requested me to see him as often as I 
could. One day — and, alas ! it was the last time I saw 

(1) [From ** Tolondson : Speeches to John Bowie, about his 
edition of Don Quixote," 1786.] 
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him — I called on him^ not without some anxiety^ as I 
had heard that he had heen very ill ; hut found him so 
well as to he in very high spirits ; of which he soon made 
me aware^ hecause^ the conversation happening to turn 
ahout Otaheite^ he recollected that Omiah had often 
conquered me at chess ; a suhject on which^ whenever 
chance hrought it ahout^ he never failed to rally me 
most unmercifully^ and made himself mighty merry 
with. This time^ more than he had ever done hefore^ he 
pushed his hanter on at such a rate^ that at last he 
chafed me^ and made me so angry^ that^ not heing ahle 
to put a stop to itj I snatched up my hat and sticky and 
quitted him in a most choleric mood. The skilful 
translator of Tasso (Mr, Hoole), who was a witness to 
that ridiculous scene^ may tell whether the Doctor's 
obstreperous merriment deserved approbation or blame ; 
but^ such was Johnson^ that, whatever was the matter 
in hand^ if he was in the humour, he would carry it 
as far as he could ; nor was he much in the habit, even 
with much higher folks than myself, to refrain from 
sallies which, not seldom, would carry him further than 
he intended. Vexed at his having given me cause to 
be angry, and at my own anger too, I was not in haste 
to see him again ; and he heard, from more than one, 
that my resentment continued. Finding, at last, or 
supposing, that I might not call on him any more, he 
requested a respectable friend to tell me that he would 
be glad to see me as soon as possible ; but this message 
was delivered me while making ready to go into Sussex, 
where I staid a month longer ; and it was on my leav- 
ing Sussex, that the newspapers apprised me my friend 
was no more, and England had lost possibly the greatest 
of her literary ornaments. (^) 

(1) [The interesting memoir of Baretti, in the Gentleman's 
Magazme for May, 1789, drawn up by Dr. Vincent, concludes 
thus : — << It was not distress that compelled Baretti to take 
refuge in the hospitality of Mr. Thrale, as has been suggested. 
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Part XXV. 

ANECDOTES AND REMARKS, 
BY BISHOP PERCY. (0 



529. Stourbridge School, 
Sir John Hawkins is not correct in saying that 
Johnson^ in early life, had not heen accustomed to the 
conversation of gentlemen. His genius was so dis« 
tinguished^ that, although Htde more than a schoolboy, 
he was admitted to the best company, both at Lichfield 
and Stourbridge ; and^ in the latter neighbourhood, had 
met even with George, afterwards Lord Lyttelton ; with 
whom, having some colloquial disputes, he is supposed 
to have conceived that prejudice which so improperly 
influenced him in the Life of that worthy nobleman. 
But this could scarcely have happened when he was a 
boy of fifteen ; and, therefore, it is probable he occa- 
sionally visited Stourbridge^ during his residence at 
Birmingham, before he removed to London. 

He had lately received five hundred pounds for his Spanish 
'< Travels," but was induced by Dr. Johnson (contrary to his 
own determination, of never becoming a teacher of languages) 
to undertake the instruction of Mr. Thrale's daughters in itahan. 
He was either nine or eleven years almost entirely in that 
family, though he still rented a lodging in town ; during which 
period he expended his own five hundred pounds, and received 
nothing in return for his instruction, but the participation of a 

food table, and a hundred and fifty pounds by way of presents, 
nstead of his ** Strictures on Sisnora Piozzi," had he told this 
plain unvarnished tale, he would have convicted that lady of 
avarice and ingratitude, without incurring the danger of a reply, 
or exposing his memory to be insulted by her advocates."] 

(1) [From communications made, by Bishop Percy, to Dr. 
Robert Anderson.] 
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530. Pergonal Peculiarities, 

Johnson's countenance^ when in a good humour^ was 
not disagreeable. His face dear^ his complexion good^ 
and his features not ill formed^ many ladies have thought 
they might not have been unattractive when he was 
young. Much misrepresentation has prevailed on this 
subject^ among such as did not personally know him. 

That he had some whimsical peculiarities of the 
nature described by Mr. Boswell, is certainly true ; but 
there is no reason to believe they proceeded from any 
superstitious motives^ wherein reHgion was concerned : 
they are rather to be ascribed to the ^' mental distem- 
pers" to whidi Boswell has so repeatedly alluded. 

Johnson was so extremely short-sighted, that he had 
no conception of rural beauties; and^ therefore^ it is 
not to be wondered, that he should prefer the convers- 
ation of the metropolis to the silent groves and views of 
Hampstead and Greenwich ; which, however delightful, 
he could not see. In his Tour through the Highlands 
of Scotland, he has somewhere observed, that one moun- 
tain was like another ; so utterly unconscious was he of 
the wonderful variety of sublime and beautiful scenes 
those mountains exhibited. I was once present when the 
case of a gentleman was mentioned, who, having, with 
great taste and skill, formed the lawns and plantations 
about his house into most beautiful landscapes, to com- 
plete one part of the scenery, was obliged to apply for 
leave to a neighbour with whom he was not upon cor- 
dial terms ; when Johnson made the following remark, 
which at once shows what ideas he had of landscape 
improvement, and how happily he applied the most 
common incidents to moral instruction. ^^ See how 
inordinate desires enslave a man ! No desire can be 
more innocent than to have a pretty garden, yet, in- 
dulged to excess, it has made this poor man submit to 
beg a favour of his enemy." 
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531. Johnson's Manner of Composing, 

Johnson's manner of composing has not been rightly 
understood. He was so extremely short-sighted^ from 
the defect in his eyes, that writing was inconvenient to 
him ; for, whenever he wrote, he was obliged to hold, 
the paper close to his face. He, therefore, never com- 
posed what we caU a foul draft on paper of any thing 
he published, but used to revolve the subject in his 
mind, and turn and form every period, till he had 
brought the whole to the highest correctness and the 
most perfect arrangement. Then his uncommonly re« 
tentive memory enabled him to deliver a whole essay^ 
properly finished, whenever it was called for. I have 
often heard him humming and forming periods, in low 
whispers to himself, when shallow observers thought he 
was muttering prayers, &c. But Johnson is well known 
to have represented his own practice, in the following 
passage in his Life of Pope : " Of composition there 
are different methods. Some employ at once memory 
and invention ; and, with little intermediate use of the 
pen, form and polish large masses by continued me- 
ditation, and write their productions only when, in their 
own opinion, they have completed them." 

532. Dislike of Swift. 

The extraordinary prejudice and dislike of Swift, 
manifested on all occasions by Johnson, whose political 
opinions coincided exactly with his, has been difficult 
to account for ; and is therefore attributed to his failing 
in getting a degree, which Swift might not choose to 
solicit, for a reason given below. The real cause is 
believed to be as follows: The Rev. Dr. Madden ('), 
who distinguished himself so laudably by giving pre- 
miums to the young students of Dublin College, for 

(1) [See ant^, Vol. II. p. 8. and 73.] 
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which he had raised a fund^ hy applying for contribu- 
tions to the nobility and gentry of Ireland^ had solicited 
the same from Swift^ when he was sinking into that 
morbid idiocy which only terminated with his Hfe^ 
and was saving every shilling to found his hospital for 
lunatics ; but his application was refused with so little 
delicacy^ as left in Dr. Madden a rooted dislike to Swift*s 
character^ which he communicated to Johnson^ whose 
friendship he gained on the following occasion: Dr. 
Madden wished to address some person of high rank^ 
in prose or verse ; and^ desirous of having his compo- 
sition examined and corrected by some writer of superior 
talents^ had been recommended to Johnson, who was 
at that time in extreme indigence ; and having finished 
his task, would probably have thought himself well re- 
warded with a guinea or two, when, to his great sur- 
prise^ Dr. Madden generously slipped ten guineas into 
his hand. This made such an impression on Johnson^ 
as led him to adopt every opinion of Dr. Madden^ and 
to resent^ as warmly as himself^ Swift's rough refusal 
of the contribution ; after which the latter could not 
decently request any favour from the University of 
DubUn. 

533. The Dictionary, 

The account of the manner in which Johnson com- 
piled his Dictionary, as given by Mr. Boswell (^), is 
confused and erroneous, and, a moment's refliection will 
convince every person of judgment, could not be correct; 
for, to write down an alphabetical arrangemeiU of all 
the words in the English language, and then hunt 
through the whole compass of English literature for all 
their different significations, would have taken the whole 
life of any individual ; but Johnson, who^ among other 
peculiarities of his character, excelled most men in con- 

(1) [See ant^. Vol. I. p. 217.] 
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triying the best means to accomplish any end^ devised 
the following mode for completing his Dictionary^ as 
he himself expressly described to the writer of this ac. 
count. He began his task by devoting his first care to 
a diligent perusal of all such Enghsh writers as were 
most correct in their language^ and under every sentence 
which he meant to quote he drew a line^ and noted in 
the margin the first letter of the word under which it 
was to occur. He then delivered these books to his 
derks^ who transcribed each sentence on a separate slip 
of paper^ and arranged the same under the word referred 
to. By these means he collected the several words and 
their different significations ; and when the whole ar- 
rangement was alphabetically formed^ he gave the defi- 
nitions of their meanings^ and collected their etymologies 
from Skinner, Junius, and other writers on the subject. 
In completing his alphabetical arrangement, he, no 
doubt, would recur to former dictionaries, to see if any 
words had escaped him ; but this, which Mr. BosweU 
makes the first step in the business, was in reality the 
last ; and it was doubtless to this happy arrangement 
that Johnson effected in a few years, what employed the 
foreign academies nearly half a century. 

534. Mies Williams. Q) 

During the summer of 1764, Johnson paid a visit to 
me, at my vicarage-house in Easton-Mauduit, near Wei- 
Ungborough, in Northamptonshire, and spent parts of 
the months of June, July, and August with me^ ac 
compani^ by his friend Miss Williams, whom Mrs. 
Percy found a very agreeable /^mpanion. As poor 
Miss Williams, whose history is so connected with that 
of Johnson, has not had common justice done her by 
his biographers, it may be proper to mention^ that^ so 
far from being a constant source of disquiet and vex. 
ation to him, although she had been totally blind for the 

(1) [See ante, VoL I. p. 274.] 
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last thirty years of her life, her mind was so well cul- 
tivated, and her conversation so agreeahle, that she very 
much enlivened and diverted his solitary hours ; and^ 
though there may have happened some slight disagree- 
ments hetween her and Mrs. Desmoulins, which^ at the 
moment, disquieted him, the friendship of Miss Wil- 
liams contributed very much to his comfort and hap- 
piness. For, having been the intimate friend of his 
wife, who had invited her to his house, she continued 
to reside with him, and in her he had always a con- 
versable companion ; who, whether at his dinners or at 
his tea-table, entertained his friends with her sensible 
conversation. Being extremely clean and neat in her 
person and habits, she never gave the least disgust by 
her manner of eating; and when she made tea for 
Johnson and his friends, conducted it with so much 
delicacy, by gently touching the outside of the cup, to 
feel, by the heat, the tea as it ascended within, that it 
was rather matter of admiration than of dislike to every 
attentive observer. 

535. Truth, 
Johnson was fond of disputation, and willing to see 
what could be said on each side of the question, when 
a subject was argued. At all other times, no man had 
a more scrupulous regard for truth; from which, I 
verily believe, he would not have deviated to save his 
life. 

536. Robert Levett. 

Mr. Boswell describes Levett as a man of a strange, 
grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in his manner.(i) 
This is misrepresented. He was a modest, reserved 
man; humble and unaffected; ready to execute any 
commission for Johnson ; and grateful for his patronage. 

(1) [See ant^, VoL I. p. 290.] 
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537. Mr. ThraJe. 
Of Mr. Thrale^ Johnson has given a true character 
in a Latin epitaph, inscribed on his monument in 
Streatham church; This most amiable and worthy 
gentleman certainly deserved every tribute of gratitude 
from the Doctor and his literary friends ; who were 
always welcome at his hospitable table. It must there- 
fore give us great concern to see his origin degraded by 
any of them, in a manner that might be extremely in- 
jurious to his elegant and accomplished daughters, if it 
could not be contradicted ; for his father is represented 
to have been a common drayman ; whereas, he was well 
known to have been a respectable citizen, who increased 
a fortune, originally not contemptible, and proved bis 
mind had' been always liberal, by giving a superior 
education to his son. 

538. « The Rambler:* 

Mr. Boswell objects to the title of " Rambler,*' which 
he says, was ill-suited to a series of grave and moral 
discourses, and is translated into Italian, ^^ II Vaga- 
bondo,*' as also because the same title was afterwards 
given to a licentious magazine. These are curious rea- 
sons. But, in the first place, Mr. Boswell assumes, 
that Johnson intended only to write a series of papers 
on ^^ grave and moral " subjects ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, he meant this periodical paper should be open for 
the reception of every subject, serious or sprightly, 
solemn or familiar, moral or amusing ; and therefore 
endeavoured to find a title as general and unconfined as 
possible. He acknowledged, that '^ The Spectator " 
was the most happily chosen of all others, and '^ The 
Tatler" the next to it: and after long consideration 
how to fix a third title, equally capacious and suited to 
his purpose, he suddenly thought upon ^^ The Ram. 
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bier*' Q) ; and it would be difficult to find any other 
that so exactly coincided with the motto he has adopted 
in the title-page — 

'< Quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hospes." 

539. Fear of Death. 

Mr. Boswell states, that " Dr. Johnson's conduct^ 
after he had associated with Savage and others, was 
not so strictly virtuous, in one respect, as when he was 
a younger man. (2) This seems to have been suggested 
by Mr. Boswell, to account for Johnson's religious ter- 
rors on the approach of death ; as if they proceeded 
from his having been led by Savage to vicious in- 
dulgences with the women of the town, in his nocturnal 
rambles. This, if true, Johnson was not likely to have 
confessed to Mr. Boswell, and therefore must he re- 
ceived as a pure invention of his own. But if Johnson 
ever conversed with those unfortunate females, it is be- 
lieved to have been in order to reclaim them from their 
dissolute life, by moral and religious impressions ; for 
to one of his friends he once related a conversation of 
that sort which he had with a young female in the street, 
and that, asking her what she thought she was made for, 
her reply was, '' she supposed to please the gentlemen.*' 
His friend intimating his surprise, that he should have 
had communications with street-walkers, implying a 
suspicion that they were not of a moral tendency, John- 
son expressed the highest indignation that any other 
motive could ever be suspected. 

(1) [A paper, entitled "The Rambler," appeared in 1712, 
Only one number of it seems to have escaped the ravages of time : 
this is in the British Museum.] 

(2) [See antd, Vol. VIII. p. 395.] 
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Part XXVI. 

ANECDOTES AND REMARKS, 
BY LADY KNIGHT. (1) 



540. Mrs. Johnson, 

Mrs. Williams's account of Johnson's wife was, that 
she had a good understanding and great sensihility, 
hut inclined to he satirical. Her first hushand died in- 
solvent : her sons were much disgusted with her for her 
second marriage ; perhaps hecause they, heing strug- 
gling to get advanced in life, were mortified to think 
she had allied herself to a man who had not any visible 
means of being useful to them. However, she always 
retained her affection for them. While they resided in 
Gough Court, her son, the officer, knocked at the door, 
and asked the maid if her mistress was at home ? She 
answered, " Yes, Sir ; hut she is sick in hed." '^ O ! " 
says he, ^' if it is so, tell her that her son Jervas called 
to know how she did ; *' and was going away. The 
maid begged she might run up to tell her mistress, and, 
without attending his answer, left him. Mrs. Johnson, 
enraptured to hear her son was below, desired the maid 
to tell him she longed to embrace him. 'When the maid 
descended, the gentleman was gone, and poor Mnu 
Johnson was much agitated by the adventure : it was 
the only time he ever made an effbrt to see her. Dr. 

(l) [From a paper transmitted by Lady Knieht, at Rome, 
to Mr. Hoole. Lady Knight was the mother of Miss Cornelia 
Knight, the accomplished author of " Dinarbas,** « Marcus 
Flaminius," and other ingenious works. See antk^ VoL I. p. 275.; 
and Vol.IlLp.9.] 
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Johnson did all he could to console his wife ; but told 
Mrs. Williams, " Her son is uniformly undutiful ; so I 
conclude, like many other sober men, he might once in 
his life be drunk, and in that fit nature got the better of 
his pride." 

541. Mrs. Williams, 

Mrs. Williams was never otherwise dependent on Dr. 
Johnson, than in that sort of association, which is little 
known in the great world. They both had much to 
struggle through ; and I verily believe, that whichever 
held the purse, the other partook what want required. 
She was, in respect to morals, more rigid than mo- 
dem politeness admits ; for she abhorred vice, and was 
not sparing of anger against those who threw young 
folks into temptation. Her ideas were very just in re- 
spect to the improvement of the mind, and her own 
was well stored. I have several of her letters : they 
are all written with great good sense and simplicity, 
and with a tenderness and affection, that far excel all 
that is called politeness and elegance. I have been 
favoured with her company some weeks at different 
times, and always found her temper equal, and her con- 
versation lively. I never passed hours with more plea- 
gure than when I heard her and Dr. Johnson talk of 
the persons they valued, or upon subjects in which they 
were much interested. One night I remember Mrs. 
Williams was giving an account of the Wilkinsons 
being at Paris, and having had consigned to their care 
the letters of Lady Wortley Montagu, on which they 
had bestowed great praise. The Doctor said, ^'Why, 
Madam, there might be great charms to them in being 
intrusted with honourable letters ; but those who know 
better of the world, would have rather possessed two 
pages of true history." One day that he came to my 
houae to meet many others, we told him that we had, 
arranged our party to go to Westminster Abbey, would 
not he go widi us } " No," he replied ; *^ not while I 

VOL. X. E 
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can keep out." Upon our sayings that the friends of a 
lady had heen in great fear lest she should make a 
certain match for herself, he said, ^^ We that are his 
^ends have had great fears for him." I talked to Mrs. 
Thrale much of dear Mrs. Williams. She said she was 
highly bom; that she was very nearly related to a 
Welsh peer ; but that, though Dr. Johnson had always 
pressed her to be acquainted with her, yet she could 
not ; she was afraid of her. I named her virtues ; she 
seemed to hear me as if I had spoken of a newly dis- 
covered country, 

542. Johnson's Character. 

I think the character of Dr. Johnson can never be 
better summed up than in his own words in ^^ Rasselas^" 
chapter 42. He was master of an infinite deal of wit^ 
which proceeded from depth of thought, and of a 
humour which he used sometimes to take off* from the 
asperity of reproof. Though he did frequently utter very 
sportive things, which might be said to be playing upon 
^e folly of some of his companions^ and though he 
never said one that could disgrace him^ yet I think, now 
that he is no more, the care should be to prove his steady 
imiformity in wisdom, virtue, and religion. His political 
principles ran high, both in church and state : he wished 
power to the king and to the heads of the church, as the 
laws of £ngland have established ; but I know he disliked 
absolute power^ and I am very sure of his disapprobation 
of the doctrines of the church of Rome ; because, about 
three weeks before we came abroad, he said to my Cor- 
nelia, '^ You are going where the ostentatious pomp of 
church ceremonies attracts the imagination ; but, if they 
want to persuade you to change your religion, you 
must remember, that, by increasing your faith, you may 
be persuaded to become a Turk." If these were not 
the words, I have kept up to the express meaning. 
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Part XXVII. 

ANECDOTES, 
BY MR. STOCKDALE. (i) 



543. Swift — The Tale of a Tub. 

About the year 1770, I was invited by the lively 
and hospitable Tom Davies to dine with him, to meet 
some interesting characters. Dr. Johnson was of the 
party, and this was my first introduction to him: 
there were others, with whom every intelligent mind 
would have wished to converse, — Dr. Goldsmith and 
Mr. Meyer, the elegant miniature painter. Swift was 
one of our convivial subjects ; of whom it was Dr. John- 
son's invariable custom to speak in a disparaging man- 
ner. We gave our sentiments, and undoubtedly of 
high panegyric, on the Tale of a Tub ; of which Dr. 
Johnson insisted, in his usual positive manner, that it 
was impossible that Swift should have been the author, 
it was so eminently superior to all his other works. I 
expressed my own conviction, that it was written by 
Swift, and that, in many of his productions, he showed 
a genius not unequal to the composition of the Tale of 
a Tub. The Doctor desired me to name one. I re- 

(1) [From " Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Percival 
Stockdale,'* 2 vols. 8vo. 1809. To this gentleman, the *< Bel- 
field ** of Miss Bumey's " Cecilia," Johnson was, upon several 
occasions, a kind protector. He was, for some years, the 
Doctor's neighbour, both in Johnson's Court and Bolt Court. 
For Miss Jane Fortei's character of him, see ant^t Vol. III. 
p. 122. n.] 
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plied, that I thought Gulliver's Travels not unworthy 
of the performance he so exclusively admired. He would 
not admit the instance ; but said, that '^ if Swift was 
really the author of the Tale of a Tub, as the best of 
his other performances were of a very inferior merit, 
he should have hanged himself after he had written it.'* 

544. The Journal to Stella, 

Johnson said on the same day, ^^ Swift corresponded 
minutely with Stella and Mrs. Dingley, on his im- 
portance with the ministry, from excessive vanity — that 
the women might exclaim, ^What a great man Dr. 
Swift is ! ' " 

545. Warhurton. 

Among other topics, Warburton claimed our at- 
tention. Goldsmith took a part against Warburton, 
whom Johnson strenuously defended, and, indeed, with 
many strong arguments, and with bright sallies of elo- 
quence. Goldsmith ridiculously asserted, that Warbur- 
ton was a weak writer. This misappUed characteristic 
Dr. Johnson refuted. I shall never forget one of the 
happy metaphors with which he strengthened and 
illustrated his refutation. " Warburton," said he, 
^^ may be absurd, but he will never be weak : he^oun- 
ders well." 

546. Johnson's CaU 

If I wanted the precedents, examples, and authority 
of celebrated men, to warrant my humble regard and 
affection for a cat, either in my boyish or maturer years 
(that useful, and indeed amiable, but infamously ha- 
rassed and persecuted creature), those precedents I 
might easily produce. Montaigne has recorded his cat^ 
in his usual facetiousness, but in an affectionate manner. 
And as the insolence of Achilles, and the sternness of 
Telamonian Ajax, were subdued by a Briseis and a 
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Tecmessa, I have frequently seen the ruggedness of 
Dr. Johnson softened to smiles and caresses^ by the 
inarticulate^ yet pathetic^ expressions of his favourite 
Hodge, 

547. Charles the Twelfth. 
Charles the Twelfth was guilty of a deed which will 
eternally shade the glory of one of the most splendid 
periods that are presented to us in history — the murder 
of PatkaL Dr. Johnson remarked to me, when we 
were conversing on this tragical subject, that Charles 
had nine years of good and nine of bad fortune ; that 
his adverse events began soon after the execution of 
Patkal, and continued to his death. Johnson may be 
pronounced to have been superstitious ; but I own that I 
was sensibly struck with the force of the observation. 

548. Pope's Homer. 

Lord Lyttelton told me, that on a visit to Mr. Pope, 
while he was translating the Iliad, he took the liberty 
to express to that great poet his surprise, that he had 
not determined to tran^ate Homer s poem into blank 
verse ; as it was an epic poem, and as he had before 
him die illustrious example of Milton, in the Paradise 
Lost. Mr. Pope's answer to Lord Lyttelton was, that 
" he could translate it more easily into rhyme." I com- 
municated this anecdote to Dr. Johnson ; his remark 
to me was, I think, very erroneous in criticism, — *^ Sir, 
when Pope said that, he knew that he lied." 

549. Garrick. 

When Dr. Johnson and I were talking of Garrick, I 
observed, that he was a very moderate, fair, and pleas, 
ing companion; when we considered what a constant 
influx had flowed upon him, both of fortune and fame, 
to throw him off* his bias of moral and social self- 
government. '^ Sir," replied Johnson, in his usual 
emphatical and glowing manner, " you are very right 

B 3 
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in your remark ; Garrick has undoubtedly the merit of 
a temperate and unassuming behaviour in society ; for 
more pains have been taken to spoil that fellow, than if 
he had been heir apparent to the empire of India ! " 

When Garrick was one day mentioning to me Dr. 
Johnson's illiberal treatment of him^ on different occa- 
sions ; " 1 question/' said he, " whether, in his calmest 
and most dispassionate moments, he would allow me 
the high theatrical merit which the public have been so 
generous as to attribute to me." I told him, that I 
would take an early opportunity to make the trial, and 
that I would not fail to inform him of the result of my 
experiment. As I had rather an active curiosity to put 
Johnson's disinterested generosity fairly to the test, on 
this apposite subject, I took an early opportunity of 
waiting on him, to hear his verdict on Garrick's pre- 
tensions to his great and universal fame. 1 found him 
in very good and social humour ; and I began a con- 
versation which naturally led to the mention of Garrick. 
I said something particular on his excellence as an actor; 
and I added, '^ But pray. Dr. Johnson, do you really 
think that he deserves that illustrious theatrical cha- 
racter, and that prodigious fame, which he has ac- 
quired ? " '^ Oh, Sir," said he, " he deserves every 
thing that he has acquired, for having seized the very 
soul of Shakspeare ; for having embodied it in himself; 
and for having extended its glory over the world." I 
was not slow in communicating to Garrick the answer 
of the Delphic oracle. The tear started in his eye — 
^' Oh ! Stockdale," said he, '^ such a praise from such 
a man ! — this atones for all that has passed." 



550. Intoxication, 

I called on Dr. Johnson one morning, when Mrs. 
Williams, the blind lady, was conversing with him. She 
was telling him where she had dined the day before. 
^' There were several gentlemen there," said she, " and 
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when some of them came to the tea-table^ I fomid that 
there had been a good deal of hard drinking." She 
closed this observation with a common and trite moral 
reflection ; which^ indeed^ is very ill-founded^ and does 
great injustice to animals — ^^1 wonder what pleasure 
men can take in making beasts of themselves \" ^^ I 
wonder. Madam," replied the Doctor, ^^ that you have 
not penetration enough to see the strong inducement to 
this excess ; for he who ma^es a beast of himself gets 
rid of the pain of being a man." 

551. Mrs, Bruce. 

Mrs. Bruce, an old Scotch lady, the widow of Cap- 
tain Bruce, who had been for many years an officer in 
the Russian service, drank tea with me one afternoon 
at my lodgings in Bolt Court, when Johnson was one 
of the company. She spoke very broad Scotch ; and 
this alarmed me for her present social situation. ^^ Dr. 
Johnson," said she," you tell us, in your Dictionary, that 
in England oats are given to horses ; but that in Scot- 
land they support the people. Now, Sir, I can assure 
you, that in Scotland we give oats to our horses, as well 
as you do to yours in England." I almost trembled 
for the widow of the Russian hero ; I never saw a 
more contemptuous leer than that which Johnson threw 
at Mrs. Bruce : however, he deigned her an answer, ^ 
" I am very glad. Madam, to find that you treat your 
horses as well as you treat yourselves." I was dehvered 
from my panic, and I wondered that she was so gently 
set down. 
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Part XXVIII. 

ANECDOTES, 
BY MISS HAWKINS. (1) 



552, Johnson's Person and Dress, 

When first I remember Johnson^ I used to see him 
sometimes at a little distance from the house^ coming 
to call on my father ; his look directed downwards^ or 
rather in such abstraction as to have no direction. His 
walk was heavy^ but he got on at a great rate^ his left 
arm always placed across his breast^ so as to bring the 
hand under his chin ; and he walked wide^ as if to sup- 
port his weight Got out of a hackney coach^ which 
had set him down in Fleet Street^ my broths Henry 
says^ he made his way up Bolt Court in the zig.zag 
, direction of a blast of lightning ; submitting his course 
only to the deflections imposed by the impossibihty of 
going further to right or left. 

His clothes hung loose^ and the pocket on the right 
hand swung violently^ the lining of his coat being 
always visible. I can now call to mind his brown hand^ 
his metal sleeve-buttons^ and my surprise at seeing him 
with plain wristbands^ when all gentlemen wore ruffles ; 
his coat-sleeve being very wide^ showed his linen almost 
to his elbow. His wig in common was cut and bushy ; if 
by chance he had one that had been dressed in separate 

(1) [From the Memoirs of Letitia Hawkins (daughter of 
Sir John), 2 vols. 8vo. 1827.] 
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curls^ it gave him a disagreeable look^ not suited to his 
years or character. 

In his colloquial intercourse^ Johnson's compliments 
were studied^ and therefore lost their effect : his head 
dipped lower ; the semicircle in which it revolved was 
of greater extent ; and his roar was deeper in its tone 
when he meant to be civil. His movement in readings 
which he did with great rapidity^ was humorously de- 
scribed after his deaths by a lady^ who said^ that ^^ his 
head swung seconds." 

The usual initial sentences of his conversation led 
some to imagine that to resemble him was as easy 
as to mimic him, and that, if they began with '^ Why, 
Sir," or ^^ I know no reason," or " If any man chooses 
to think," or ^^ If you mean to say," they must, of 
course, ^^ talk Johnson." That his style might be 
imitated, is true ; and that its strong features made it 
easier to lay hold on it tlufti on a milder style, no one 
will dispute. 

553. The Economy of Bolt Court, 

What the economy of Dr. Johnson's house may have 
been under his wife's administration, I cannot tell ; but, 
under Miss Williams's management, and, indeed, after- 
wards, when he was overcome at the misery of those 
around him, it always exceeded my expectation, as far 
as the condition of the apartment into which I was ad- 
mitted could enable me to judge. It was not, indeed, 
his study : amongst his books he probably might bring 
Magliabecchi to recollection; but I saw him only in the 
decent drawing-room of a house, not inferior to others 
on the same local situation, and with stout old-fashioned 
mahogany table and chairs. He was a liberal customer 
to his tailor, and I can remember that his linen was 
often a strong contrast to the colour of his hands. 

554. Bennet Langton. 
On one occa^on, I remember Johnson's departing 
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from his gentleness towards Mr. Langton^ and in his 
irritation showing some inconsistency of ideas. I went 
with my father to call in Bolt Court one Sunday after 
church. There were many persons in the Doctor's 
drawing.room^ and among them Mr. Langton, who 
stood leaning against the post of an open door^ under- 
going what I suppose the gi^er of it would have called 
an '^ objurgation." Johnson, on my father's entrance, 
went back to explain the cause of this, which was no 
less than that Mr. Langton, in his opinion, ought then 
to have been far on his road into Lincolnshire, where 
he was informed his mother was very ill. Mr. Lang- 
ton's pious affection for his mother could not be doubted, 
— she was a parent of whom any son might have been 
proud ; but this was a feeling which never could have 
been brought into the question by her son : the inert 
spirit, backed, perhaps, by hope, and previous knowledge 
of the extent of similar attacks, prevailed ; and John- 
son's arguments seemed hitherto rather to have riveted 
Mr. Langton's feet to the place where he was, than to 
have spurred him to quit it. My father, thus referred 
to, took up the subject, and a few half- whispered sen- 
tences from him made Mr. Langton take his leave ; but, 
as he was quitting the room, Johnson, with one of his 
howls, and his indescribable but really pathetic slow 
semi-circidts of his head, said most energetically, '' Do, 
Hawkins, teach Langton a little of the world." 

555, Mrs. Thrale. 

On the death of Mr. Thrale, it was concluded by 
some, that Johnson would marry the widow ; by others, 
that he would entirely take up his residence in her house; 
which, resembling the situation of many other learned 
men, would have been nothing extraordinary or cen- 
surable. The path he would pursue was not evident ; 
when, on a sudden, he came out again, and sought my 
father with kind eagerness. Calls were exchanged : he 
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would now take his tea with us ; and in one of those 
evening visits^ which were the pleasantest periods of my 
knowledge of him^ sayings when taking leave, that he 
was leaving London, Lady Hawkins said, '^ I suppose you 
are going to Bath ?" *^ Why should you suppose so ? " 
said he. " Because," said my mother, " I hear Mrs. 
Thrale is gone there." '^ I know nothing of Mrs. 
Thrale," he roared out ; " good evening to you." The 
state of a£^drs was soon made known. 

556. Warburton, 

To Warburton's great powers he did full justice. 
He did not always, my brother says, agree with him 
in his notions ; ^^ but," said he, '^ with all his errors, H 
non errasset, fecerat ille miniis" Speaking of Warbur- 
ton's contemptuous treatment of some one who presumed 
to differ from him, I heard him repeat with much glee 
the coarse expressions in which he had vented this feel- 
ing, that there could be no doubt of his hearty appro- 
bation. 

557. Sea;, 
He said, he doubted whether there ever was a man 
who was not gratified by being told that he was liked by 
the women. 

558, Heading and Study. 
Speaking of reading and study, my younger brother 
heard him say, that he would not ask a man to give up 
his important interests for them, because it would not 
be fair ; but that, if any man would employ in reading 
that time which he would otherwise waste, he would 
answer for it, if he were a man of ordinary endowment, 
that he would make a sensible man. ^^ He might not," 
said he, '' make a Bentley, but he would be a sensible 



man." 
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559. Thurhw, — Burke. — [Boswell. 
It may be said of Johnson, that he had a pecuUar 
individual feeling of regard towards his many and va. 
rious friends^ and that he was to each what I might call 
the indenture or counterpart of what they were to him. 
My brother says, that any memoirs of his conversations 
with Lord Thurlow or Burke would be invaluable : to 
the former he acknowledged that he always '' talked his 
best ; " and the latter would, by the force of his own 
powers, have tried those of Johnson to the utmost. But 
still the inquisitive world, that world whose inquisitive- 
ness has tempted almost to sacrilege, would not have 
been satisfied without the minor communications of 
Boswell, though he sometimes sorely punctured his 
friend to get at what he wanted. 

560. Complainers, 

It is greatly to the honour of Johnson, that he never 
accustomed himself to descant on the ingratitude of 
mankind, or to comment on the many causes he had 
to think harshly of the world. He said once to my 
youngest brother, '^ I hate a complainer." This hatred 
might preserve him from the habit. 

561. Envy, — Dr, Taylor, 

Johnson was, with all his infirmities, bodily and 
mental, less of the thorough-bred irritahUe genus of 
authors, than most of his compeers : he had no petty 
feelings of animosity, to be traced only to mean causes. 
He said of some one, indeed, that he was ^' a good 
hater," as if he approved the feehng ; but I understand 
by the expression, that it was at least a justifiable, an 
honest and avowed aversion, that obtained this character 
for its possessor. But still more to his honour is it, 
that his irritability was not excited by the most common 
cause of mortification. He saw the companion of his 
studies and the witness of his poverty^ Taylor^ raised 
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by the tide of human afiairs to bloating affluence, and^ 
I should presume, with pretensions of every kind, far, 
very far inferior to his : yet I do not recollect having 
ever heard of a sigh excited by his disparity of lot. 
That he envied Garrick, while he loved and admired 
him, is true ; but it was under the pardonable feeling 
of jealousy, in seeing histrionic excellence so much more 
highly prized, than that which he knew himself to 
possess. 

562. Reynolds* 8 " Discourses,** 

On Johnson's death, Mr. Langton said to Sir John 
Hawkins, " We shall now know whether he has or has 
not assisted Sir Joshua in his ^ Discourses ; * " but Johnson 
had assured Sir John, that his assistance had never ex- 
ceeded the substitution of a word or two, in preference 
to what Sir Joshua had written. 

563. " Mr. James BoswelV* 

My father and Boswell grew a little acquainted ; and 
when the Life of their friend came out, Boswell showed 
himself very uneasy under an injury, which he was 
much embarrassed in defining. He called on my father, 
and being admitted, complained of the manner in which 
he was enrolled amongst Johnson's friends, which was 
as " Mr. James Boswell of Auchinleck." Where was the 
offence ? It was one of those which a complainant 
hardly dares to embody in words: he would only repeat, 
^^ Well, but Mr. James Boswell ! surely, surely, Mr. 
James Boswell ! / '* "I know," said my father, '* Mr. 
Boswell, what you mean ; you would have had me say 
that Johnson undertook this tour with The Boswell." 
He could not indeed absolutely covet this mode of pro- 
clamation ; he would perhaps have been content with 
*^ the celebrated," or ^^ the well-known," but he could 
not confess quite so much ; he therefore acquiesced in 
the amendment proposed, but he was forced to depart 
without any promise of correction in a subsequent 
edition. 
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Part XXIX. 

ANECDOTES, 
BY JOHN NICHOLS, ESQ. (i) 



564. ^^ Literary Anecdotes." — ThirJby. 

My intimate acquaintance with that hright luminary 
of literature^ Johuson^ did not commence till he was ad- 
vanced in years ; but it happens to have fallen to my lot 
(and I confess that I am proud of it) to have been present 
at many interesting conversations in the latest periods of 
the life of this illustrious pattern of true piety. In the 
progress of his '^ Lives of the Poets," I had the good 
fortune to conciliate his esteem, by several little services. 
Many of his short notes during the progress of that 
work are printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, and in 
one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale he says, '^I have 
finished the life of Prior — and now a fig for Mr. 
Nichols ! " Our friendship, however, did not cease 
with the termination of those volumes. 

5Q5. Lichfield. , 

Of his birth-place, Lichfield, Dr. Johnson always 
spoke with a laudable enthusiasm. '^ Its inhabitants," 
he said, " were more orthodox in their religion, more 
pure in their language, and more polite in their manners, 
than any other town in the kingdom ;" and he often 
lamented, that ^' no city of equal antiquity and worth 
had been so destitute of a native to record its fame, and 
transmit its history to posterity." 

(1) [From "Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tUTVy" m 9 vols. 8VO. 1812—15. For a character M Mr. Nichols, 
and of this work, see ant^ VoL VIII. p. 374.] 
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566, Roxana and Statira. 

Mr. Cradock infonns me^ that he once accompanied 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. Steevens to Marylebone Gardens^ 
to see ^^ La Serva Padrona" performed. Mr. Steevens, 
being quite weary of the burletta, exclaimed, '' There 
is no plot ; it is merely an old fellow cheated, and de- 
luded by his servant ; it is quite foolish and unnatural." 
Johnson instantly replied, " Sir, it is not unnatural. 
It is a scene that is acted in my family every day in my 
life." This did not allude to the maid servant, however, 
so much as to two distressed ladies, [whom he gene- 
rously supported in his house, who were always quarrel- 
ling. These ladies presided at Johnson's table by turns 
when there was company ; which, of course, would pro- 
duce disputes. I ventured one day to say, ^* Surely, 
Dr. Johnson, Roxana for this time should take place of 
Statira." ^^ Yes, Sir," replied the Doctor ; but, in my 
family, it has never been decided which is Roxana, 
and which is Statira." 

567. Joseph Reed's Tragedy. 

It happened that I was in Bolt Court on the day 
when Mr. Henderson, the justly celebrated actor, was 
first introduced to Dr. Johnson ; and the conversation 
turning on dramatic subjects, Henderson asked the 
Doctor's opinion of '^ Dido " and its author. " Sir," 
said Johnson, '^ I never did the man an injury ; yet 
he would read his tragedy to me." 

568. Samuel Bayse, (^) 

The following particulars of the unfortunate Samuel 
Boyse I had from Dr. Johnson's own mouth : — ^' By 
addressing himself to low vices, among which were 
gluttony and extravagance, Boyse rendered himself so 
contemptible and wretched, that he frequently was 
without the least subsistence for days together. After 

(1) See arU^, VoL VIII. p. 183. 
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squandering away in a dirty manner any money which 
he acquired^ he has been known to pawn all his apparel/* 
Dr. Johnson once collected a sum of money to redeem 
his clothes^ which in two days after were pawned again. 
^' This," said the Doctor, " was when my acquaintances 
were few, and most of them as poor as myself. The 
money was collected by [Shillings." ' 

569. Lauder's Forgery, 
On my showing Dr. Johnson Archdeacon Black- 
burners " Remarks on the Life of Milton," which were 
published in 1780, he wrote on the margin of p. 14., 
'^ In the business of Lauder I was deceived ; partly by 
thinking the man too frantic to be fraudulent" 

570. Dr, Heberden. 

Dr. Johnson being asked in his last illness, what phy- 
sician he had sent for — " Dr. Heberden," replied he, 

*^ ultimum Romanorum, the last of our learned phy- 
. . »» 
siciaus. 

571. Parliamentary Debates. 
On the morning of Dec. 7. 1784, only six days before 
his death. Dr. Johnson requested to see the editor of 
these anecdotes, from whom he had borrowed some of 
the early volumes of the Gentleman's Magazine, with a 
professed intention to point out the pieces which he 
had written in that collection. The books lay on the 
table, with many leaves doubled down, particularly those 
which contained his share in the Parliamentary Debates; 
and such was the goodness of Johnson's heart, that he 
solemnly declared, that '^ the only part of his writings 
which then gave him any compunction, was his account 
of the debates in the Magazine ; but that at the time he 
wrote them he did not think he was imposing on the 
world. The mode," he said, '^ was to fix upon a 
speaker's name, then to conjure up an answer. He 
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wrote these debates with more velocity than any other 
of his productions ; often three columns of thej maga- 
zine within the hour. He once wrote ten pages in one 
day. 

572. Mr. Faden. 

Dr. Johnson said to me^ I may possibly live^ or rather 
breathe^ three days^ or perhaps three weeks ; but I find 
myself daily and gradually worse. Before I quitted 
him, he asked, whether any of the family of Faden, the 
printer, were alive. Being told that the geographer 
near Charing Cross was Faden's son, he said, after a 
short pause, " I borrowed a guinea of his father near 
thirty years ago ; be so good as to take this, and pay 
it for me." 

573. Last Interview. 

During the whole time of my intimacy with him, he 
rarely permitted me to depart without some sententious 
advice. At the latest of these afiecting interviews, his 
words at parting were, ^^ Take care of your eternal sal- 
vation. Remember to observe the sabbath. Let it 
never be a day of business, nor wholly a day of dissi- 
pation." He concluded his solemn farewell with, ^^ Let 
my words have their due weight. They are the words 
of a dying man." 1 never saw him more. In the last 
five or six days of his life but few even of his most in. 
timate friends were admitted. Every hour that could 
be abstracted from his bodily pains and infirmities, was 
spent in prayer and the warmest ejaculations ; and in 
that pious, praiseworthy, and exemplary manner, he 
closed a life begun, continued, and ended in virtue. 
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Part XXX. 

ANECDOTES AND REMARKS, 
BY ARTHUR MURPHY, ESQ. (i) 



574. Introdtictory, 

I ENJOYED the conversation and friendship of that 
excellent man more than thirty years. I thought it an 
honour to he so connected, and to this hour I reflect 
on his loss with regret : hut regret, I know, has secret 
hrihes, hy which the judgment may he influenced, and 
partial affection may he carried heyond the hounds of 
truth. In the present case, however, ' nothing needs to 
he disguised, and exaggerated praise is unnecessary. 

575. First Interview, 

It was in the summer 1754, that I hecame acquainted 
with Dr. Johnson. The cause of his first visit is re- 
lated hy Mrs. Piozzi nearly in the following manner : — 
" Mr. Murphy heing engaged in a periodical paper, the 
' Gray's Inn Journal,' was at a friend's house in the 
country, and, not heing disposed to lose pleasure for 
business, wished to content his hookseller by some un- 
studied essay. He therefore took up a French «/bt£r7ia/ 
Litteraire^ and, translating something he liked, sent it 
away to town. Time, however, discovered that he 
translated from the French a ^ Rambler,' which had 
been taken from the English without acknowledgment. 

(1) [From <* An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel 
Johnson, LL. D.*' prefixed to his Works; and first published 
in 1792.] 
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Upon this discovery, Mr. Murphy thought it right to 
make his excuses to Dr. Johnson. He went next day^ 
and found him covered with soot^ like a chimney- 
sweeper, in a little room^ as if he had heen acting 
' Lungs' in the Alchymist, making ether. This heing 
told hy Mr. Murphy in company, ' Come^ come,* said 
Dr. Johnson, ' the story is hlack enough ; but it was a 
happy day that brought you first to my house.' " After 
this first visit, I by degrees grew intimate with Dr. 
Johnson. 

576. Lord JSolinghroke. 

The first striking sentence that I heard from Dr. John- 
son was in a few days after the publication of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's posthumous works. Mr. Garrick asked him, 
'* If he had seen them } " '^ Yes, I have seen them." 
'' What do you think of them } " '' Think of them ! " 
He made a long pause, and then replied : '^ Think of 
them ! A scoundrel and a coward ! A scoundrel, who 
spent his Ufe in charging a gun against Christianity ; 
and a coward, who was afraid of hearing the report of 
his own gun ; but left half a crown to a hungry Scotch- 
man to draw the trigger after his death." 

577- Picture of Himself, 

Johnson's reflections on his own life and conduct 
were always severe ; and, wishing to be immaculate, he 
destroyed his own peace by unnecessary scruples. He 
tells us, that, when he surveyed his past life, he dis- 
covered nothing but a barren waste of time, with some 
disorders of body, and disturbances of mind very near 
to madness. His life, he says, from his earliest youth, 
was wasted in a morning bed ; and his reigning sin was 
a general sluggishness, to which he was always in- 
clined, and, in part of his life, almost compelled, by 
morbid melancholy and weariness of mind. This was 
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his constitutional malady, derived^ perhaps^ from his 
father^ who was^ at times^ overcast with a gloom that 
bordered on insanity. 

In a Latin poem, to which he has prefixed as a title 
rNOei 2EATT0N, he has left a picture of himself, 
drawn with as much truth, and as firm a hand, as can 
be seen in the portraits of Hogarth or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The learned reader will find the original 
poem in the first volume of his Works; and it is hoped 
that a translation, or rather imitation, of so curious a 
piece will not be improper in this place : — 

« KNOW YOURSELF. 



(( 



▲FTER REVISING AND ENLAROIMG THE ENGLISH LEXICON, OR 

DICTIONARY. 

" When Scaliger, whole years of labour past. 
Beheld his Lexicon complete at last, 
And weary of his task, with wondering eyes, 
Saw from words piled on words a fabric rise. 
He cursed the industry, inertly strong, 
In creeping toil that could persist so long, 
And if, enraged he cried, Heav*n meant to shed 
Its keenest vengeance on the guilty head. 
The drudgery of words the damn*d would know, 
Doom'd to write Lexicons in endless woe. (1) 

<< Yes, you had cause, great Genius, to repent; 
* You lost good days, that might be better spent ; ' 
You well might grudge the hours of lingering x>ain. 
And view your learned labours with disdain. 
To you were given the large expanded mind, 
The flame of genius, and the taste refined. 
'Twas yours on eagle wings aloft to soar, 
And amidst rolling worlds the Great First Cause explore; 



(1) See Scaliger's epigram on this subject, communicated 
without doubt by Dr. Johnson, Gent. Mag. 1748. — M. 
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To fix the seras of recorded time. 
And live in ev'ry age and ev'ry clime ; 
Record the chiefs, who propt their country's cause; 
Who founded empires, and established laws ; 
To learn whatever the sage with virtue fraught, 
Whatever the Muse of moral wisdom taught. 
These were your quarry ; these to you were known, 
And the world's ample volume was your own. 

** Yet wam*d by me, ye pigmy Wits, beware. 
Nor with immortal Scaliger compare. 
For me, though his example strike my view, 
Oh ! not for me his footsteps to pursue. 
Whether first Nature, uppropitious, cold. 
This clay compounded in a ruder mould ; 
Or the slow current, loit'ring at my heart. 
No gleam of wit or fancy can impart ; 
Whatever the cause, from me no numbers flow, 
No visions warm me, and no raptures glow. 

'' A mind like Scaliger's, superior still. 
No grief could conquer, no misfortune chill. 
Though for the maze of words his native skies 
He seem*d to quit, 't was but again to rise ; 
To mount once more to the bright source of day. 
And view the wonders of th* etherial way. 
The love of fame his generous bosom fired ; 
Each Science hail'd him, and each Muse inspired. 
For him the Sons of Learning trimmed the bays. 
And nations grew harmonious in his praise. 

** My task performed, and all my labours o*er. 
For me what lot has Fortune now in store ? 
The listless will succeeds, that worst disease. 
The rack of indolence, the sluggish ease. 
Care grows on care, and o'er my aching brain 
Black Melancholy pours her morbid train. 
No kind relief, no lenitive at hand, 
I seek, at midnight clubs, the social band ; 
But midnight clubs, where wit with noise conspires, 
Where Comus revels, and where wine inspires, 

F 3 
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Delight no more : I seek my lonely bed, 
And call on Sleep to sooth my languid head : 
But sleep from these sad lids flies far away; 
I mourn all night, and dread the coming day. 
Exhausted, tired, I throw my eyes around. 
To find some Tacant spot on classic ground : 
And soon, vain hope ! I form a grand design ; 
Langour succeeds, and all my powers decline. 
If Science open not her richest vein. 
Without materials all our toil is vain. 
A form to rugged stone when Phidias gives, 
Beneath his touch a new creation lives. 
Remove his marble, and his genius dies ; 
With nature then no breathing statue vies. 

" Whate'er I plan, I feel my powers confined 
By Fortune's frown and penury of mind. 
I boast no knowledge glean'd with toil and strife, 
That bright reward of a well-acted life. 
I view myself, while Reason's feeble light 
Shoots a pale glimmer through the gloom of night, 
While passions, errors, phantoms of the brain. 
And xsan opinions, fill the dark domain ; 
A dreary void, where fears with grief combined 
Waste all within, and desolate the mind. 

*' What then remains? Must I in slow decline 
To mute inglorious ease old age resign ? 
Or, bold ambition kindling in my breast. 
Attempt some arduous task ? Or, were it best 
Brooding o'er Lexicons to pass the day, 
And in that labour drudge my life away ?'*(!) 

Such is the picture for which Dr. Johnson sat to 
himself. He gives the prominent features of his cha- 
racter ; his lassitude^ his morhid melancholy^ his love 
of fame^ his dejection^ his tavern parties^ and his wan- 
dering reveries^ Vacua mala somnia mentisy ahout 

(1) [This spirited translation, or rather imitation, is by Mr. 
Murphy.] 
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which so much has heen written ; all are painted in 
miniature^ hut in vivid colours^ hy his own hand. His 
idea of writing more dictionaries was not merely said in 
verse. Mr. Hamilton^ who was at that time an eminent 
printer, and well acquainted with Dr. Johnson, re- 
memhers that he engaged in a Commercial Dictionary, 
and, as appears hy the receipts in his possession, was 
paid his price for several sheets; hut he soon relin- 
quished the undertaking. 

578. BoswelVs Introduction to Johnson, 

Upon one occasion, I went with Dr. Johnson into 
the shop of Davies, the bookseller, in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. Davies came running to him almost 
out of breath with joy: "The Scots gentleman is 
come. Sir ; his principal wish is to see you ; he is now 
in the back parlour." ^^ Well, well, I'll see the gen- 
tleman," said Johnson. He walked towards the room. 
Mr. Bos well was the person. I followed with no small 
curiosity. '' I find," said Mr. Boswell, " that I am 
come to London at a bad time, when great popular pre- 
judice has gone forth against us North Britons ; but, 
when I am talking to you, I am talking to a large and 
liberal mind, and you know that I cannot help coming 
from Scotland." ^^ Sir,*' said Johnson, '' no more can 
the rest of your countrymen." (}) 

579. Dread of Death. 
For many years, when he was not disposed to enter 
into the conversation going forward, whoever sat near 
his chair might hear him repeating, from Shakspeare, — 

" Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 



(1) [Mr. Boswell's account of this introduction is very dif- 
ferent from the above. See arUef Vol. II. p. 163.] 
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This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods." 

And from Milton^ — 

" Who would lose, 
For fear of pain, this intellectual being ! " 

580. Esseof'Head Club, 

Johnson^ being in December 1783 eased of his dropsy, 
began to entertain hopes that the vigour of his con- 
stitution was not entirely broken. For the sake of 
conversing with his friends^ he established a conversa- 
tion-club, to meet on every Wednesday evening ; and, 
to serve a man whom he had known in Mr. Thrale's 
houiSehold for many years, the place was fixed at his 
house in Essex Street near the Temple. To answer the 
malignant remarks of Sir John Hawkins, on this sub- 
ject Q), were a wretched waste of time. Professing to 
be Johnson's friend, that biographer has raised more 
objections to his character than all the enemies to that 
excellent man. Sir John had a root of bitterness that 
'^ put rancours in the vessel of his peace." '' Fielding," 
he says, ^' was the inventor of a cant phrase. Goodness 
of heart, which means Httle more than the virtue of a 
horse or a dog." He should have known that kind 
afiections are the essence of virtue ; they are the will 
of God implanted in our nature, to aid and strengthen 
moral obUgation ; they incite to action ; a sense of be- 
nevolence is no less necessary than a sense of duty. 
Good affections are an ornament not only to an author 
but to his writings. He who shows himself upon a 
cold scent for opportunities to bark and snarl through- 
out a volume of six hundred pages, may, if he will, 
pretend to moralise ; but ^' goodness of heart," or, to 

(I) [See ant^. Vol. VIII. p. 250.] 
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use the poKter phrase, the *^ virtue of a horse or a dog/* 
would redound more to his honour. 

581. Character of Johnson. 

If we now look hack^ as from an eminence^ to view 
the scenes of life and the literary lahours in which Dr. 
Johnson was engaged, we may he ahle to delineate the 
features of the man, and to form an estimate of his 
genius. As a man. Dr. Johnson stands displayed in 
open daylight. Nothing remains undiscovered. What* 
ever he said is known ; and, without allowing him the 
usual privilege of hazarding sentiments, and advancing 
positions, for mere amusement^ or the pleasure of dis-" 
cussion, criticism has endeavoured to make him an« 
swerahle for what, perhaps, he never seriously thought. 
His Diary, which has heen printed, discovers still more. 
We have hefore us the very heart of the man^ with all 
his inward consciousness. And yet, neither in the open 
paths of life, nor in his secret recesses, has any one 
vice heen discovered. We see him reviewing every 
year of his life, and severely censuring himself, for not 
keeping resolutions, which morhid melancholy and 
other hodily infirmities rendered impracticahle. We 
see him for every little defect imposing on himself vo- 
luntary penance, and to the last^ amidst paroxysms and 
remissions of illness, forming plans of study and reso- 
lutions to amend his life. (^) Many of his scruples 
may he called weaknesses ; hut they are the weaknesses 
of a good, a pious, and most excellent man. 

Johnson was horn a logician ; one of those to whom 
only hooks of logic are said to he of use. * In conse- 
quence of his skill in that art^ he loved argumentation. 
No man thought more profoundly, nor with such acute 
discernment. A fallacy could not stand hefore him : 

(1) On the subject of voluntary penance ; see the Rambler, 
No. 110. 
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it was sure to be refuted by strength of reasoning, and 
a precision both in idea and expression abnost une- 
qualled. When he chose by apt illustration to place 
the argument of his adversary in a ludicrous light, one 
was almost inclined to think ridicule the test of truth. 
He was surprised to be told, but it is certainly true, that, 
with great powers of mind, wit and humour were his 
shining talents. That he often argued for the sake of 
triumph over his adversary, cannot be dissembled. Dr. 
Rose, of Chiswick, has been heard to tell a friend of his, 
who thanked him for introducing him to Dr. Johnson, 
as he had been convinced, in the course of a long dis- 
pute, that an opinion, which he had embraced as a 
settled truth, was no better than a vulgar error. This 
being reported to Johnson, ^^ Nay," said he, " do not 
let him be thankful; for he was right, and I was 
wrong." Like his uncle Andrew, in the ring at 
Smithfield, Johnson, in a circle of disputants, was 
determined neither to be thrown nor conquered. Not- 
withstanding all his piety, self-government, or the com- 
mand of his passions in conversation, does not seem 
to have been among his attainments. Whenever he 
thought the contention was for superiority, he has been 
known to break out with violence, and even ferocity. 
When the fray was over, he generally softened into 
repentance, and, by conciHating measures, took care that 
no animosity should be left rankling in the breast of 
his antagonist. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that in the con- 
fines of virtue and great qualities there are generally 
vices of an opposite nature. In Dr. Johnson not one 
ingredient can take the name of vice. From his attain- 
ments in literature grew the pride of knowledge ; and, 
from his powers of reasoning, the love of disputation 
and the vainglory of superior vigour. His piety, I in 
some instances, bordered on superstition. He was will- 
ing to believe in preternatural agency, and thought it 
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not more strange that there should he evil spirits than 
evil men. Even the question ahout second sight held 
him in suspense. 

Since virtue^ or moral goodness^ consists in a just 
conformity of our actions to the relations in which we 
stand to the Supreme Being and to our fellow-creatures^ 
where shall we find a man who has heen^ or endea- 
voured to be, more diligent in the discharge of those 
essential duties ? His first Prayer was composed in 
1738 ; he continued those fervent ejaculations of piety 
to the end of his life. In his Meditations we see him 
scrutinising himself with severity, and aiming at per- 
fection unattainable by man. His duty to his neigh- 
hour consisted in universal benevolence, and a constant 
aim at the production of happiness. Who was more 
sincere and steady in his friendships ? 

His humanity and generosity, in proportion to his 
slender income, were unbounded. It has been truly 
said, that the lame, the blind, and the sorrowful, found 
in his house a sure retreat. A strict adherence to truth 
he considered as a sacred obligation, insomuch that, in 
relating the most minute anecdote, he would not allow 
himself the smallest addition to embellish his story. 
The late Mr. Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnson intimately, 
observed, that '^ he always talked as if he was talking 
upon oath." After a long acquaintance with this ex- 
cellent man, and an attentive retrospect to his whole 
conduct, such is the light in which he appears to the 
writer of this essay. The following lines of Horace 
may be deemed his picture in miniature : — 

'< Iracundior est paulo, minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum, rideri possit, eo quod 
Rusticius tonso toga defluit, et male laxus 
In pede calceus hseret; at est bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quisquam ; at tibi amicus at ingenium ingens ; 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore." 
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" Your friend is passionate, perhaps unfit 
For the brisk petulance of modern wit 
His hair ill-cut, his robe that awkward flows," 
Or his large shoes to raillery expose 

The man you love ; yet is he not possess'd 
Of virtues with which Tery few are blest? 
While underneath this rude, uncouth disguise 
A genius of extensive knowledge lies." 



Part XXXI. 

CRITICAL REMARKS, 
BY NATHAN DRAKE, M.D.(l) 



582. ''London." 
As this spirited imitation of Juvenal fonns an epocK * 
in our author's literary life, and is one of his best poetical 
productions, I shall consider it as introductory to an 
uninterrupted consideration of his compositions in this 
branch, and to a discussion of his general character as a 
poet ; and this plan I shall pursue with regard to the 
other numerous departments of literature in which he 
excelled, and according to the order in which the first 
in merit of a class shall in succession rise to view ; per- 
suaded that, by this mode, the monotony arising from 

(1) [From " Essays, critical and historical, illustrative of the 
Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler:** Part II. ** The Literary 
Life of Dr. Johnson.*' 2 vols. 1806.] 
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a Stricter chronological detail of his various writings^ 
the arrangement hitherto adopted by his biographers^ 
may, in a great measure^ be obviated. 

Of the three imitators of the third satire of the 
Roman poet^ Boileau^ Oldham^ and Johnson^ the latter 
is, by many degrees, the most vigorous and poeticaL 
No man, indeed, was better calculated to transfuse the 
stern invective, the sublime philosophy, and nervous 
painting of Juvenal, than our author; and his '^London," 
whilst it rivals the original in these respects, is, at the 
same time, greatly superior to it in purity of illustration, 
and harmony of versification. The felicity with which 
he has adapted the imagery and allusions of the Latin 
poem to modem manners, vices, and events ; and the 
richness and depth of thought which he exhibits when 
the hint is merely taken from the Roman bard, or 
when he chooses altogether to desert him, are such as 
to render this satire the noblest moral poem in our lan- 
guage. 

At the period when Johnson wrote his " London," he 
must, from his peculiar circumstances, have been prone 
to imbibe all the warmth and indignation of the ancient 
satirist, who depicts in the boldest colours the un- 
merited treatment to which indigence is subjected, and 
the multiform oppressions arising from tyranny and ill- 
acquired wealth. He was, indeed, at this time, " steeped 
up to the lips in poverty," and was likewise a zealous 
opponent of what he deemed a corrupt administration. 
It is impossible to read the following passage, one of 
the finest in the poem, and especially its concluding 
line, which the author distinguished by capitals, without 
deeply entering into, and severely sympathising with, 
the feelings and sufferings of the writer : — 

" By numbers here from shame or censure free, 
All crimes are safe but hated poverty. 
This, only this, the rigid law pursues. 
This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 
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The sober trader at a tattered cloak 
Wakes from his dream^ and labours for a joke ; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze. 
And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 

« Of all the griefs that harass the distressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 
Fate never wounds more deep the gen'rous heart. 
That when a blockhead's insult points the dart. 

<< Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main ! 
No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain ? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore. 
And bear oppression's insolence no more. 
This mournful truth is every where confess'd. 
Slow rises worth, l^ poverty depressed,** 

Of the energy and compression which characterise 
the sentiment and diction of '^ London^" this kst line 
is a striking example ; for the original, though strong in 
its expression^ is less terse and happy : — 

** Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.** 

583. " Vanity of Human WUhes." 

The '* Vanity of Human Wishes/' the suhject of 
which is in a great degree founded on the Alcihiades 
of Plato^ possesses not the point and fire which animates 
the '^ London.'' It breathes, however^ a strain of calm 
and dignified philosophy^ much more pleasing to the 
mind, and certainly much more consonant to truths 
than the party exaggeration of the prior satire. The 
poet's choice of modem examples, in place of those 
brought forward by the ancient bard, is happy and 
judicious ; and he has every where availed himself, and 
in a style the most impressive, of the solemnity, the 
pathos, and sublime morality of the Christian code. 

To enter into competition with the tenth satire of 
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Juvenal^ which is^ without douht^ the most perfect 
composition of its author^ was a daring and a hazardous 
attempt. Dryden had led the way^ and^ though oc- 
casionally successful^ has failed to equal the general 
merit of the Latin poem. The imitation of Johnson, 
on the contrary^ may he said to vie with the Roman in 
every line, and in some instances to surpass the original ; 
particularly in the sketch of Charles, and in the con- 
elusion of the satire, which, though nohly moral as it 
is in the page of Juvenal, is greatly heightened hy the 
pen of Johnson, and forms one of the finest lessons of 
piety and resignation discoverable in the works of any 
uninspired writer. After reprobating the too frequent 
folly of our wishes and our prayers, it is inquired of 
the poet, whether we shall upon no occasion implore 
the mercy of the skies ? He replies : — 

'< Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain, 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in his power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayor ; 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
Secure whate'er he gives he gives the best. 
Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mindy 
Obedient passions, and a wiU resigned, 
For love, which scarce collective man can Jill ; 
For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counis death kind nature's signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of heaven ordain. 
These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find." 
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584. '' Irener 

" Irene " can boast of a strict adherence to the 
unities ; of harmonious versification ; of diction vigor, 
ous and splendid; of sentiment morally correct and 
philosophically beautiful : but its fable is without in- 
terest^ its characters without discrimination^ and neither 
terror nor pity is excited. If it fail^ however^ as a 
drama^ in delineating the ebuUitions of passion^ it will^ 
as a series of ethic dialogues^ replete with striking ob- 
servations on human conduct^ and rich in poetic ex- 
pression^ be long studied and admired in the closet. No 
one of the productions of Johnson^ indeed^ was more 
carefully elaborated than his '^ Irene ; " and^ though com- 
menced at an early period of life, no one more evidently 
discovers his exclusive love of moral philosophy, and 
his ample store of nervous and emphatic language. Of 
the numerous passages which iUustrate this remark, and 
which, for their moral excellence, should dwell upon the 
memory, I shall adduce two, in conception and in exe- 
cution ahke happy. Demetrius, addressing the aged 
Visier Cali on the danger of protracting the blow which 
he intended until the morrow, exclaims, — 

** To-morrow's action ! can that hoary wisdom, 
Borne down with years, still doat upon to-morrow ! 
That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy. 
The coward* and the fool, condemned to lose 
An useless life in waiting for to-morrow. 
To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow. 
Till interposing death destroys the prospect ! 
Strange ! that this gen'ral fraud from day to day 
Should fill the world with wretches undetected. 
The soldier, laboring through a winter's march. 
Still sees to-morrow drest in robes of triumph ; 
Still to the lover's long-expecting arms, 
To-morrow brings the visionary bride. 
But thou, too old to bear another cheat, 
Learn, that the present hour alone is man's.** 
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Aspasia^ reprobating the ambition and meditated 
apostacy of Irene^ endeavours to reconcile her mind to 
the loss of life^ rather than of virtue and religion^ and 
bids her 

** Reflect that life and death, affecting sounds ! 
Are only varied modes of endless being; 
Reflect that life, like ev*ry other blessing. 
Derives its value from its use alone ; 
Not for itself, but for a nobler end, 
Th' Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 
When inconsistent with a greater good, 
Reason commands to cast the less away ; 
Thus life, with loss of wealth. Is well preserved, 
And virtue cheaply saved with loss of life." 



In act the firsts scene the second^ is a passage which 
has been frequently and justly admired ; it is put into 
the mouth of the Visier Call, who, execrating the mi- 
series of arbitrary power, alludes to a report which he 
had received, of the nicely balanced structure of the 
British Constitution: — 

" If there be any land, as fame reports, 
Where conimon laws restrain the prince and subject, 
A happy land, where circulating power 
Flows through each member of th* embodied state ; 
Sure, not unconscious of the nu'ghty blessing. 
Her grateful sons shine bright with ev*ry vii*tue ; 
Untainted with the lust of innovation. 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 
Unbroken as the sacred chain of nature. 
That links the jarring elements in peace.^ 

" These are British sentiments," remarks Mr. Mur- 
phy (writing in 1792) : '' above forty years ago, they 
found an echo in the breast of applauding audiences ; 
and to this hour they are the voice of the people, in 
defiance of the metaphysics and the new lights of cer- 
tain politicians, who would gladly find their private 

VOL. X. o 
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advantage in the disasters of their country ; a race of 
men^ quibus nulla ex honesto spes," 

585. Robert Levett, 

The stanzas on the death of this man of great hut 
humhle utility are heyond all praise. The wonderful 
powers of Johnson were never shown to greater advan- 
tage than on this occasion^ where the suhject^ from its 
ohscurity and mediocrity^ seemed to bid defiance to 
poetical efforts ; it is, in fact^ warm from the hearty and 
is the only poem from the pen of Johnson that has been 
bathed with tears. Would to God^ that on every me- 
dical man who attends the poor^ the following enco- 
miums could be justly passed ! 

" Well tried through many a varying year. 
See Levett to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere. 
Of ev'ry friendless name the friend, 

•* When fainting nature caird for aid, 

And hov'ring death prepared the blow. 
His vig*rous remedy display'd 
The power of art without the show* 

" In Misery's darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh. 
Where hopeless Angvish pour'd his groan. 
And lonely Want retired to die,^ 

How boldly painted^ how exquisitely pathetic^ as a 
description of ibe sufferings of human life^ is this last 
stanza ! I am acquainted with nothing superior to it 
in the productions of the moral muse. 

5%6. '' Medea" of Euripides. 

To the English poetry of Johnson, may now be 
added a very beautiful translation of some noble lines 
from the *' Medea" of Euripides. It has escaped all the 
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editors of his works^ and was very lately introduced to 
the world in a volume of considerable merits entitled 
*^ Translations from the Greek Anthology, with Tales 
and Miscellaneous Poems." ( ^ ) A parody, indeed, by our 
author upon this passage of the Grecian poet was pub- 
lished by Mrs. Piozzi (j^), but it is of little value, while 
the following version has preserved all the elegance and 
pathos of the original : — 

" The rites derived from ancient days, 
With thoughtless reverence we praise ; 
The rites that taught us to combine 
The joys of music and of wine ; 
That bade the feast, the song, the bowl, 
Overfill the satiu*ated soul ; 
But ne'er the lute nor lyre applied. 
To soothe Despair or soften Pride, 
Nor call'd them to the gloomy cells 
Where Madness raves and Vengeance swells, 
Where Hate sits musing to betray. 
And Murder meditates his prey. 
To dens of guilt and shades of care. 
Ye sons of melody, repair. 
Nor deign the festive hour to cloy 
With superfluity of joy ; 
The board with varied plenty crown'd 
May spare the luxury of sound." 

587. Rambler and Adventurer, 
As specimens of the style of Johnson, we shall ad. 
duce three quotations, taken from the '^ Rambler" and 
'' Adventurer ;" the first on a didactic, the second on a 
moral, and the third on & religious subject; passages, 
which will place in a very striking light the prominent 
peculiarities and excellencies of the most splendid and 
powerful moralist of which this country can boast. Ani- 

(1) [By Bland and Merivale, 8TO. 1806.] 
. (2) [Seoafi^/Vol.IX^p.fl8i]i > 
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mad verting on the necessity of accommodating knowledge 
to the purposes of life, the "Rambler" thus proceeds : — 

** To lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined to 
look on the common business of the world, and the unwilling- 
ness with which they condescend to learn what is not to be found 
in any system of philosophy, it may be necessary to consider, 
that though admiration is excited by abstruse researches and 
remote discoveries, yet pleasure is not given, nor affection con- 
ciliated, but by softer accomplishments, and qualities more 
easily communicable to those about us. He that can only con- 
verse upon questions about which only a small part of mankind 
has knowledge sufficient to make them curious, must lose his 
days in unsocial silence, and live in the crowd of life without a 
companion. He that can only be useful in great occasions, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and stand a helpless spectator 
of a thousand vexations which fret away happiness, and which 
nothing is required to remove, but a little dexterity of conduct 
and readiness of expedients. 

« No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him 
above the want of hourly assistance, or to extinguish the desire 
of fond endearments and tender officiousness ; and therefore, no 
one should think it unnecessary to learn those arts by which 
Aiendship may be gained. Kindness is preserved by a constant 
reciprocation of benefits or interchange of pleasures ; but such 
benefits only can be bestowed as others are capable to receive, 
and such pleasures only imparted as others are qualified to 
enjoy. 

" By this descent from the pinnacles of art no honour will be 
lost ; for the condescensions of learning are always overpaid by 
gratitude. An elevated genius employed in little things, ap- 
pears, to use the simile of Longinus, like the sun in his evening 
declination ; he remits his splendour but retains bis magnitude, 
and pleases more though he dazzles less." (i) 

The following passage on the iniquity of revenge, 
and on the meanness of regulating our conduct by the 
opinions of men, is alike eminent for its style and for 

(1) Rambler, No. 137. 
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its sentiments : the purest morality is here clothed in 
diction powerfully impressive : — 



it 



A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he knows 
the true value of time, and will not suffer it to pass away in un- 
necessary pain. He that willingly suffers the corrosions of in- 
veterate hatred, and gives up his days and nights to the gloom 
of malice and perturbations of stratagem, cannot surely be said 
to consult his ease. Resentment is an union of sorrow with 
malignity ; a combination of a passion which all endeavour to 
avoid, with a passion which all concur to detest. The man who 
retires to meditate mischief, and to exasperate his own rage ; 
whose thoughts are employed only on means of distress and 
contrivances of ruin; whose mind never pauses from the re- 
membrance of his own sufferings, but to indulge some hope of 
enjoying the calamities of another, may justly be numbered 
among the most miserable of human beings, among those who 
are guilty without reward, who have neither the gladness of 
prosperity nor the calm of innocence. 

** Whoever considers the weakness both of himself and others 
will not long want persuasives to forgiveness. We know not 
to what degree of malignity any injury is to be imputed ; or 
how much its guilt, if we were to inspect the mind of him that 
committed it, would be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, or 
negligence ; we cannot be certain how much more we feel than 
was intended to be inflicted, or how much we increase the mis- 
chief to ourselves by voluntary aggravations. We may charge 
to design the effects of accident ; we may think the blow violent 
only because we have made ourselves delicate and tender ; we 
are on every side in danger of error and of guilt, wliich we are 
certain to avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

'* From this pacific and harmless temper, thus propitious to 
others and ourselves, to domestic tranquillity and to social hap- 
piness, no mlan is withheld but by pride, by the fear of being 
insulted by his adversary, or despised by the world. 

*< It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal axiom, 
that * all pride is abject and mean.* It is always an ignorant, 
lazy, or cowardly acquiescence in a false appearance of excel- 
lence, and proceeds not from consciousness of our attainments, 
but insensibility of our wants. 

o S 
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** Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing which 
reason condemns can be suitable to the dignity of the human 
mind. To be driven by external motives from the path which 
our own heart approves, to give way to any thing but conviction, 
to suffer the opinion of others to rule our choice or overpower 
our resolves, is to submit tamely to the lowest and most igno- 
minious slavery, and to resign the right of directing our own 
lives. 

'< The utmost excellence at which humanity can arrive, is a 
constant and determinate pursuit of virtue without regard to 
present dangers or advantage ; a continual reference of every 
action to the divine will ; an habitual appeal to everlasting jus- 
tice ; and an unvaried elevation of the intellectual eye to the 
reward which perseverance only can obtain. But that pride 
which many, who presume to boast of generous sentiments, 
allow to regulate their measures, has nothing nobler in view 
than the approbation of men ; of beings whose superiority we are 
under no obligation to acknowledge, and who, when we have 
courted them with the utmost assiduity, can confer no valuable 
or permanent reward ; of beings who ignorantly judge of what 
they do not understand, or partially determine what they never 
have examined ; and whose sentence is therefore of no weight, 
till it has received the ratification of our own conscience. 

" He that can descend to bribe suffrages like these at the price 
of his innocence ; he that can suffer the delight of such accla- 
mations to withhold his attention from the commands of the 
universal Sovereign, has little reason to congratulate himself 
upon the greatness of his mind ; whenever he awakes to serious- 
ness and reflection, he must become despicable in his own eyes, 
and shrink with shame from the remembrance of his cowardice 
and folly. 

" Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably re- 
quired that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to urge any 
other motive. On this great duty eternity is suspended , and 
to him that refuses to practise it the throne of mercy is inac- 
cessible, and the Saviour of the world has been born in 
vain." (1) 



(1) Rambler, No. 185. 
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Admirably, however, as these noble precepts are ex- 
pressed, the specimen that we have next to quote will, 
it is probable, be deemed still superior both in diction 
and imagery. The close is, indeed, one of the most 
exquisite and sublime passages in the works of its elo- 
quent author. Speaking of those who retire from the 
world that ^^ they may employ more time in the duties 
of religion ; that they may regulate their actions with 
stricter vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more 
frequent meditation," he adds, — 

'' To men thus elevated above the mists of mortality, I am 
far from presuming myself qualified to give directions. On 
him that appears ' to pass through things temporal/ with no 
other care than < not to lose finally the things eternal/ I look 
with such veneration as inclines me to approve his conduct in 
the whole, without a minute examination of its parts; yet I 
could never forbear to wish, that while Vice is every day mul- 
tiplying seducements, and stalking forth with more hardened 
eflfrontery. Virtue would not withdraw the influence of her pre- 
sence, or forbear to assert her natural dignity by open and un- 
daunted perseverance in the right. Piety practised in solitudey 
like the Jloxver that blooms in the deserty may give its fragrance to 
the winds ofheaven^ and delight those unbodied spirits that survey 
the works of God and the actions of men ; but it bestows no assist- 
ance upon earthly beingSf and however free from taints of impurity, 
yet wants the sobered splendour of beneficence. ( 1 ) 

The publication of the ^^ Rambler" produced a very 
rapid revolution in the tone of English composition : 
an elevation and dignity, an harmony and energy, a 
precision and force of style, previously unknown in the 
history of our hterature, speedily became objects of 
daily emulation ; and the school of Johnson increased 
with such celerity, that it soon embraced the greater 
part of the rising literary characters of the day, and 

(1) Adventurer, No. 126. 
G 4 
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was consequently founded on such a basis as will not 
easily be shaken by succeeding modes. 

588. Johnson sketched hy Himself, 

The character of Sober in the *^ Idler," No. 31., was 
intended by the author as a delineation of himself. 
Johnson was constitutionally idle, nor was he roused to 
any great effort, but by the imperious call of necessity : 
his exertions, indeed, when sufficiently stimulated, were 
gigantic, but they were infrequent and uncertain. He 
was destined to complain of the miseries of idleness, 
and to mitigate his remorse by repeated but too often 
ineffectual resolutions of industry. The portrait which 
he has drawn is faithful and divested of flattery — a 
result not common in autobiography : — 

" Sober is a man of strong desires and quick imagination, 
so exactly balanced by the love of ease, that they can seldom 
stimulate him to any difficult undertaking; they have, however, 
so much power, that they will not suffer him to lie quite at rest, 
and though they do not make him sufficiently useful to others, 
they make him at least weary of himself. 

<< Mr. Sober's chief pleasure is conversation ; there is no end 
of his talk or his attention ; to speak or to hear is equally pleas- 
ing ; for he still fancies that he is teaching or learning some- 
thing, and is free for the time from his own reproaches. 

'< But there is one time at night when he must go home, that 
his friends may sleep ; and another time in the morning, when 
all the world agrees to shut out interruption. These are the 
moments of which poor Sober trembles at the thought. But 
the misery of these tiresome intervals, he has many means of 
alleviating. He has persuaded himself that the manual arts are 
undeservedly overlooked; he has observed in many trades the 
eff'ects of close thought, and just ratiocination. From specula- 
tion he proceeded to practice, and supplied himself with the 
tools of a carpenter, with which he mended his coal-box very 
successfully, and which he still continues to employ as he finds 
occasion. 

** He has attempted at other times the crafts of the shoemaker. 
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tinman, plumber, and potter ; in all these arts he has failed, and 
resolves to qualify himself for them by better information. But 
his daily amusement is chemistry. He has a small furnace, 
which he employs in distillation, and which has long been the 
solace of his life. He draws oils, and waters, and essences, and 
spirits, which he knows to be of no use ; sits and counts the 
drops as they come from his retort ; and forgets that whilst a 
drop is falling, a moment flies away. 

" Poor Sober ! I have often teazed him with reproof, and he 
has oAien promised reformation ; for no man is so much open 
to conviction as the idler, but there is none on whom it operates 
so little. What will be the effect of this paper I know not; 
perhaps he will read it, and laugh, and light the Are in his 
furnace ; but my hope is, that he will quit his trifles, and betake 
himself to rational and useful diligence.** 

589. Horror of Death,'' 

One of the best written and most impressive of the 
essays of the '' Rambler" is No. 78., on the Power of 
Novelty, in which he appears to have exerted the full 
force of his genius. It is in this paper that the horror 
of Death, which embittered so many of the hours of 
Johnson, is depicted in more vivid colours, than in any 
other part of his periodical writings : — 

" Surely,'* he remarks, " nothing can so much disturb the 
passions or perplex the intellects of man, as the disruption. of 
his union with visible nature ; a separation from all that has 
hitherto delighted or engaged him ; a change not only of the 
place, but the manner, of his being ; an entrance into a state 
not simply which he knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
faculties to know ; an inunediate and perceptible communication 
with the Supreme Being, and, what is above all distressful and 
alarming, the final sentence, and unalterable allotment :" — 

a passage which, in its sentiment and tendency, strongly 
reminds us of the admirable description of Claudio in 
the ^' Measure for Measure " of Shakspeare : — 
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" Ay, but to die,»and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! — *tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
- That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." 

Our author seems likewise to have rememhered a 
couplet in the ^^ Aureng-Zebe" of Dryden : — 

" Death in itself is nothing ; but we fear 

To be we know not what, we know not where.** 

It is in this paper, also^ that one of the few pathetic 
paragraphs which are scattered through the pages of 
Johnson may be found. Whether considered with re- 
gard to its diction or its tender appeal to the heart, it is 
alike exquisite : — 

** It is not possible,** observes the moralist, ** to be regarded 
with tenderness except by a few. That merit which gives great- 
ness and renown diffuses its influence to a wide compass, but 
acts weakly on every single breast ; it is placed at a distance 
from common spectators, and shines like one of the remote 
stars, of which the light reaches us, but not the heat. The wit, 
the hero, the philosopher, whom their tempers or their fortunes 
have hindered from intimate relations, die, without any other 
effect than that of adding a new topic to the conversation of the 
day. They impress none with any fresh conviction of the fra- 
gility of our nature, because none had any particular interest in 
their lives, or was united to them by a reciprocation of benefits 
and endearments. Thus it often happens, that those who in 
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their lives were applauded and admired, are laid at last in the 
ground without the common honour of a stone ; because by 
those excellencies with ^diich many were delighted, none had 
been obliged, and though they had many to celebrate, they had 
none to love them.** 

590. Anningait and AJut, 

Never was the passion of love, or the assiduities of 
affection, placed in a more entertaining or pleasing Ught, 
than in the Greenland story of Anningait and Ajut (•) ; 
which, owing to its wild and savage imagery, and the 
felicity with which it is adapted to the circumstances of 
the narrative, possesses the attractions of no ordinary 
share of originaUty. Mr« Camphell, in his truly suh- 
hme poem on the Pleasures of Hope, has thus heautifully 
alluded to this story : — 

" Oh ! vainly wise, the moral Muse hath sung 
That 'suasive Hope hath but a syren tongue ! 
True ; she may sport with life's untutor'd day. 
Nor heed the solace of its last decay. 
The guileless heart, her happy mansion spurn. 
And part like Ajut — never to return,** 

591* Basselas. 

Many of the topics which are eagerly discussed in 
the History of Rasselas are known to have greatly 
interested, and even agitated, the mind of Johnson. Of 
these the most remarkahle are, on the Efficacy of 
Pilgrimage, on the State of Departed Souls, on the 
Probability of the Reappearance of the Dead, and on 
the Danger of Insanity. The apprehension of mental 
derangement seems to have haunted the mind of John- 
son during the greater part of his life ; and he has 
therefore very emphatically declared, that ^* of the un- 
certainties in our present state, the most dreadful and 

(1) Rambler, Nos. 186, 187. 
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alarming is the uncertain continuance of reason." (}) 
It is highly prohahle^ that his fears and feelings on this 
head gave rise to the character of the Mad Astronomer 
in Rasselas^ who declared to Imlac^ that he had 
possessed for five years the regulation of the weather^ 
and the distribution of the seasons ; that the sun had 
listened to his dictates^ and passed from tropic to tropic 
by his direction ; that the clouds at his call had poured 
their waters^ and the Nile had overflowed at his com- 
mand. This tremendous visitation he has ascribed 
principally to the indulgence of imagination in the 
shades of solitude : — 

" Disorders of intellect," he remarks, ** happen much more 
often than superficial observers will easily believe. Perhaps, 
if we speak with rigorous exactness, no human mind is in its 
right state. There is no, man whose imagination does not some- 
times predominate over his reason, who can regulate his at- 
tention wholly by his will, and whose ideas will come and go at 
his command. No man will be found in whose mind airy 
notions do not sometimes tyrannise, and force him to hope or 
fear beyond the limits of sober probability. All power of fancy 
over reason is a degree of insanity ; but while this power is such 
as we can control and repress, it is not visible to others, nor 
considered as any depravation of the mental faculties : it is not 
pronounced madness but when it becomes ungovernable, and 
apparently influences speech or action. 

*' To indulge the power of fiction, and send imagination out 
upon the wing, is often the sport of those who delight too much 
in silent speculation. When we are alone we are not always 
busy; the labour of excogitation is too violent to last long; the 
ardour of inquiry will sometimes give way to idleness or satiety. 
He who has nothing external that can divert him, must find 
pleasure in his own thoughts, and must conceive himself what he 
is not ; for who is pleased with what he is? He then expatiates 
in boundless futurity, and culls from all imaginable conditions 
that which for the present moment he should most desire. 



(1) Rasselas, chap. 42. 
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amuses his desires with impossible enjoyments, and confers 
upon his pride unattainable dominion. The mind dances from 
scene to scene, unites all pleasures in all combinations, and 
riots in delights which nature and fortune, with all their bounty, 
cannot bestow. 

" In time, some particular train of ideas fixes the attention ; 
all other intellectual gratifications are rejected; the mind, in 
weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the favourite con- 
ception, and feasts on the luscious falsehood, whenever she is 
offended with the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of 
fancy is confirmed ; she grows first imperious, and in time de- 
spotic. Then fictions begin to operate as realities, false opinions 
fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or 
of anguish. 
. " This, Sir, is one of the dangers of solitude. " (l ) 

In the paragraphs which we have just quoted^ there 
is much reason to suppose^ that Johnson was descrihing 
what he had himself repeatedly experienced; and to 
this circumstance Sir John Hawkins has attributed his 
uncommon attachment to society. 

592. Preface to Shdkspeare, 

This Preface is perhaps the most eloquent and acute 
piece of dramatic criticism of which our language can 
boast. The characteristic excellencies of Shakspeare^ 
his beauties and defects, are delineated with powers of 
discrimination not easily paralleled; and though the 
panegyric on his genius be high and uncommonly 
splendid, his faults are laid open with an impartial and 
unsparing hand. To the prose encomia of Dryden and 
Addison on our unrivalled bard may be added^ as 
worthy of juxtaposition^ the following admirable para- 
graph ; the conclusion of which is alike excellent for its 
imagery and sublimity : — 

(1) Rasselas, chap. 43. 
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<< As the personages of Shakspeare act upon principles arising 
from genuine passion, very little modified by particular forms, 
their pleasures and vexations are communicable to all times and 
to all places ; they are natural, and therefore durable ; the ad- 
ventitious peculiarities of personal habits are only superficial 
dyes, bright and pleasing for a little while, yet soon fading to a 
dim tinct, without any remains of former lustre ; and the dis- 
crimination of true passion are the colours of nature ; they per- 
vade the whole mass, and can only perish with the body that 
exhibits them. The accidental compositions of heterogeneous 
modes are dissolved by the chance that combined them ; but the 
uniform simplicity of primitive qualities neither admits increase 
nor suffers decay. The sand heaped by one flood is scattered 
by another, but the rock always continues in its place. The 
stream of time, which is continiudlt/ washing the dissoluble fabrics 
of other poets, passes without injury by the adamavi of Shak- 
speare.** 

593. " Lives of the Poets." 

The effect of the critical hiography of Johnson on the 
literary world, and on the puhlic at large, has been very 
considerable, and, in many respects, beneficial. It has 
excited a laudable attention to preserve the memory of 
those, who have, by intellectual exertions, contributed 
to our instruction and amusement ; whereas, previous 
to the appearance of our author's ^^ Lives," biography, 
with few exceptions, had been confined to military and 
political characters : it has given rise, also, to much dis- 
cussion and research into the merits and defects of our 
national poets ; and the edition to which it was an- 
nexed, has led the way to several subsequent collections 
on an improved and more extended scale. 

594!. Johnsons '^ Letters,*' 

The Letters of Johnson place him before us stripped 
of all disguise ; they teach us to love as well as to admire 
the man, and are frequently written with a pathos and 
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an ardour of affection, which impress us with a much 
more amiahle idea of the writer^ than can he drawn 
from any portion of his more elaborated works. 

595.' Johnsons Sermons. 

The Sermons of Johnson, twenty-five in number, 
were part of the stock which his friend Dr. Taylor car- 
ried with him to the pulpit. As compositions^ they 
are little inferior to any of his hest works ; and they 
inculcate, without enthusiasm or dogmatism, the purest 
precepts and doctrines of religion and morality. 

596. ^^ Prayers and Meditations," 

» 

It is in the Prayers and Meditations of Johnson 
that we become acquainted with the inward heart of the 
man. He had left them for publication, under the idea 
that they were calculated to do good; and depraved, 
indeed, must be that individual who rises unbenefited 
from their perusal. The contrast between the language 
of this little volume, and the style of the Rambler^ 
is striking in the extreme, and a strong proof of the 
judgment, the humility, and the piety of the author. 
With a deep sense of human frailty and individual 
error, he addresses the throne of mercy in a strain re- 
markable for its simplicity and plainness ; but which, 
though totally stripped of the decorations of art, pos- 
sesses a native dignity, approaching to that which we 
receive from our most excellent liturgy. 
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Part XXXII. 

ANECDOTES, OPINIONS, AND REMARKS, 
BY VARIOUS PERSONS. 



597. Osborne knocked down with a Folio. (}) 
Tom Osborne, the bookseller, was one of *^ that mer- 
cantile rugged race to which the delicacy of the poet is 
sometimes exposed " (2) ; as the following anecdote 
will more fully evince. Mr. Johnson being engaged by 
him to translate a work of some consequence, he thought 
it a respect which he owed his own talents, as well as 
the credit of his employer, to be as circumspect in the 
performance of it as possible. In consequence of which, 
the work went on, according to Osborne's ideas, tather 
slowly : in consequence, he frequently spoke to Johnson 
of this circumstance ; and, being a man of a coarse mind, 
sometimes by his expressions made him feel the situation 
of. dependence. Johnson, however, seemed to take no 
notice of him, but went on according to the plan which 
he had prescribed to himself. Osborne, irritated by what 
he thought an unnecessary delay, went one day into the 
room where Johnson was sitting, and abused him in the 
most illiberal manner : amongst other things, he told 
Johnson, ^' he had been much mistaken in his man ; 
that he was recommended to him as a good scholar, and 

(1) [Nos. 596 — 607. are from the " Life of Sarauel Johnson, 
LL.I)." 8vo., published by G. Kearsley, in 1785. For Bos- 
well's favourable notice of this little work see ante, Vol. VIII. 
p. 44.] 

(2) Johnson^s Life of Dryden. 
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a ready hand : but lie doubted both ; for that Tom 
8uch-a-one would have turned out the work much 
sooner ; and that being the case^ the probability was^ 
that by this here time the first edition would have 
moved off." Johnson heard him for some time un- 
moved ; but^ at last^ losing all patience^ he seized a 
huge folio^ which he was at that time consulting^ and^ 
aiming a blow at the bookseller's head, succeeded so 
forcibly, as to send him sprawling to the floor. Osborne 
alarmed the family with his cries ; but Johnson^ clap- 
ping his foot on his breast, would not let him stir till 
he had exposed him in that situation ; and then left 
him, with this triumphant expression : '^ Lie there, 
thou son of dulness, ignorance, and obscurity !" (') 

598. Savage, 

Johnson was not unacquainted with Savage's frail- 
ties ; but, as he, a short time before his death, said to a 
friend, on this subject, *< he knew his heart, and that 
was never intentionally abandoned ; for, though he ge- 
nerally mistook the hve for the practice of virtue, he 
was at all times a true and sincere believer." 

599« Trotter's Portrait of Johnson, 
The head at the front of this book is esteemed a good 
likeness of Johnson ; indeed, so much so, that when 
the Doctor saw the drawing, he exclaimed, ^' Well, 
thou art an ugly fellow ; but still, I believe thou art 
like the original." The Doctor sat for this picture to 
Mr. Trotter, in February, 1782, at the request of Mr. 
Kearsley, who had just fiimished him with a list of all 

(1) p* The identical book with which Johnson knocked 
down Osborne {BibUa Graca Septuaginta, fol. 1594. Frank- 
fort ; the note written by the Rev. Mills) I saw in February, 

1812, at Cambridge, in the possession of J. Thorpe, book::el]er ; 
whose catalogue, since published, contains particulars authen- 
ticating thlK assertion."—* .McAo/!f .* Lit, Anec, viii. p. 446.] 

VOL. X. H 
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his works ; for he confessed he had forgot more than 
half what he had written. His face, however, was ca- 
pahle of great expression, hoth in respect to intelligence 
and mildness ; as all those can witness who have seen 
him in the flow of conversation, or under the influence 
of grateful feelings. 

600. Hawke8worth*8 " Ode on Life,'* 

Sometime previous to Hawkesworth's publication of 
his beautiful " Ode on Life," he carried it down with 
him to a friend's house in the country to retouch. 
Johnson was of this party ; and, as Hawkesworth and 
the Doctor lived upon the most intimate terms, the 
former read it to him for his opinion. " Why, Sir," 
says Johnson, '^ I can't well determine on a first hear- 
ing '; read it again, second thoughts are best." Hawkes- 
worth did so ; after which Johnson read it himself, and 
approved of it very highly. Next morning at break- 
fast, the subject of the poem being renewed, Johnson, 
after again expressing his approbation of it, said he had 
but one objection to make to it, which was, that he 
doubted its originality. Hawkesworth, alarmed at this, 
challenged him to the proof, when the Doctor repeated 
the whole of the poem, with only the omission of a few 
lines. ^' What do you say to that. Hawkey ?" said the 
Doctor. " Only this," replied the other, '^ that I shall 
never repeat any thing I write before you again'; for 
you have a memory that would convict any author of 
plagiarism in any court of literature in the world." I 
have now the poem before me, and I find it contains no 
less than sixty-eight lines. 

601. Projected Dictionary of Commerce. 

Soon after the publication of the £nglish Dictionary, 

Johnson made a proposal to a number of booksellers, 

convened for that purpose, of writing a Dictionary of 

Trade and Commerce. This proposal went round the 
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room without any answer^ when a well-known son of 
the trade^ remarkahle for the abruptness of his manners^ 
replied, " Why, Doctor, what the devil do you know 
of trade and commerce ? " The Doctor very modestly 
answered, ^^ Why, Sir, not much, 1 must confess, in 
the practical line ; but I believe I could glean, from 
different authors of authority on the subject, such ma> 
terials as would answer the purpose very well." 

602. Johnsons powerful Memory, 

It is not the readiness with which Johnson applied 
to different authors, that proves so much the greatness of 
his memory, as the extent to which he could carry his 
recollection upon occasions. I rememt)er one day, in a 
conversation upon the miseries of old age, a gentleman 
in company observed, he always thought Juvenal's de- 
scription of them to be rather too highly coloured. 
Upon which the Doctor replied, '' No, Sir, I believe 
not ; they may not all belong to an individual, but they 
are collectively true of old age." Then rolling about 
his head, as if snuffing up his recollection, he suddenly 
broke out — 



down to 



" Ille humero, hie lumbis," &c. 



<< £t nigra veste senescant." 



603. Emigration from Scotland, 

The emigration of the Scotch to London being a 
conversation between the Doctor and Foote, the latter 
said he beUeved the number of Scotch in London were 
as great in the former as the present reign. "No, 
Sir!" said the Doctor, "you are certainly wrong in 
your beUef : but I see how you're deceived; you can't 
distinguish them now as formerly, for the fellows all 
eome here breeched of late years." 

H 2 
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604. Mr. Thrale, 
" Pray, Doctor," said a gentleman to him, ^^ is Mr. 
Thrale a man of conversation, or is be only wise and 
silent ? " ^' Why, Sir, his conversation does not show 
the minute hand ; but he strikes the hour very cor- 
rectly." 

605. Scotch Gooseberries. 

On Johnson's return from Scotland, a particular 
friend of his was saying, that now he had had a view 
of the country, he was in hopes it would cure him of 
many prejudices against that nation, particularly in re- 
spect to the fruits. ^^Why, yes, Sir," said the Doctor; 
^^ I have found out that gooseberries will grow there 
against a south wall ; but the skins are so tough, that 
it is death to the man who swallows one of them." 



606. Hunting, 

Being asked his opinion of hunting, he said, '^ It was 
the labour of the savages of North America, but the 
amusement of the gentlemen of England." 

607. Mrs, Thrale 8 Marriage with Piozzi, 

When Johnson was told of Mrs. Thrale's marriage 
with Piozzi, the Italian singer, he was dumb with sur- 
prise for some moments ; at last, recovering himself, he 
exclaimed with great emotion, *^Varium et mutabile 
semper foemina !" 

6O8. Johnson* 8 Dying Advice. 

Johnson was, in every sense of the word, a true and 
sincere believer of the Christian religion. Nor did he 
content himself with a silent belief of those great mys- 
teries by which our salvation is principally effected, but by 
a pious and punctual discbarge of aU its duties and cere- 
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monies. His last advice to his friends was upon this sub- 
ject, and^ like a second Socrates, though under sentence 
of death from his infirmities, their eternal welfare was 
his principal theme. To some he enjoined it with tears 
in his eyes, reminding them, '' it was the dying request 
of a friend, who had no other way of paying the large 
obligations he owed them but by this advice." Others 
he pressed with arguments, setting before them, from 
the example of all religions, that sacrifices for sins were 
practised in all ages, and hence enforcing the beUef of 
the Son of God sacrificing himself '^ to be a propitiation, 
not only for our sins, but also for the sins of the whole 
world." 

609. Johnsons Colloquial Eloquence, (}) 

Johnson spoke as he wrote. He would take up a 
topic, and utter upon it a number of the '^ Rambler.*' 
On a question, one day, at Miss Porter's, concerning the 
authority of a newspaper for some fact, he related, that 
a lady of his acquaintance implicitly believed every 
thing she read in the papers ; and that, by way of 
curing her credulity, he fabricated a story of a battle 
between the Russians and Turks, then at war; and 
'' that it might," he said, ^' bear internal evidence of 
its futility, I laid the scene in an island at the conflux 
of the Boristhenes and the Danube ; rivers which run 
at the distance of a hundred leagues from each other. 
The lady, however, believed the story, and never for- 
gave the deception; the consequence of which was, 
that I lost an agreeable companion, and she was de- 
prived of an innocent amusement." And he added, as 
an extraordinary circumstance, that the Russian am- 
bassador sent in great haste to the printer to know from 

(1) [Communicated to Dr. Robert Anderson by Sir Brooke 
Boothbv ; who frequently enjoyed the company of Johnson at 
Lichfield and Ashbourne.] 
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whence he had received the intelligence. Another time, 
at Dr. Taylor s, a few days after the death of the wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, of Bradley, a woman of ex- 
traordinary sense, he described the eccentricities of the 
man and the woman, with a nicety of discrimination, 
and a force of language, equal to the best of his 
periodical essays. 

610. Assertion and Argument, (}) 

In Boswell's Life of Johnson (2) mention is made of 
an observation of his respecting the manner in which 
argument ought to be rated. As Mr. Boswell has not 
recorded this with his usual precision, and as I was 
present at Mr. Hoole's at the time mentioned by Mr. 
Boswell, I shall here insert what passed, of which 
I have a perfect recollection. Mention having been 
made that counsel were to be heard at the bar of the 
House of Commons, one of the company at Mr. Hoole's 
asked Sir James Johnston if he intended to be present. 
He answered, that he believed he should not, because 
he paid little regard to the arguments of counsel at the 
bar of the House of Commons. ^^ Wherefore do you pay 
little regard to their arguments, Sir } " said Dr. John- 
son. '^ Because," replied Sir James, ^' they argue for 
their fee." '^ What is it to you, Sir," rejoined Dr. 
Johnson, " what they argue for ? you have nothing to 
do with their motive, but you ought to weigh their 
argument. Sir, you seem to confound argument with 
assertion, but there is an essential distinction between 
them. Assertion is like an arrow shot from a long 
bow ; the force with which it strikes depends on the 
strength of the arm that draws it. But argument is 
like an arrow from a cross-bow, which has equal force 
whether shot by a boy or a giant." 

(1) [From Dr. John Moore's Life of Smollett.] 

(2) [See ant^^ VoL VIII. p. 281.] 
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The whole company was struck with the aptness and 
beauty of this illustration ; and one of them said^ ^' That 
is, indeed, one of the most just and admirable illustra- 
tions that I ever heard in my life." ^' Sir," said Dr. 
Johnson, ^' the illustration is none of mine — you will 
find it in Bacon." 

611. Uttoxeter, — Expiatory Penance. ( ' ) 

During the last visit which the Doctor made to 
Lichfield, the friends with whom he was staying missed 
him one morning at the breakfast- table. On inquiring 
after him of the servants, they understood he had set 
off from Lichfield at a very early hour, without men- 
tioning to any of the family whither he was going. 
The day passed without the return of the illustrious 
guest, and the party began to be very uneasy on his 
account, when, just before the supper-hour, the door 
opened, and the Doctor stalked into the room. A 
solemn silence of a few minutes ensued, nobody daring 
to inquire the cause of his absence, which was at length 
relieved by Johnson addressing the lady of the house in 
the following manner : " Madam, I beg your pardon 
for the abruptness of my departure from your house 
this morning, but I was constrained to it by my con- 
science. Fifty years ago. Madam, on this day, I com- 
mitted a breach of filial piety, which has ever since lain 
hieavy on my mind, and has not till this day been 
expiated. My father, you recollect, was a bookseller, 
and had long been in the habit of attending Uttoxeter 
market, and opening a stall for the sale of his books 
during that day. Confined to his bed by indisposition, 
he requested me, this time fifty years ago, to visit the 
market, and attend the stall in his place. But, Madam, 

(1) [From Warner's " Tour through the Northern Counties 
of EngUnd," published in 1802. See atU^, Vol. Vlll. 
p. 378.] 
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my pride prevented me from doing my duty, and I 
gave my father a refusal. To do away the sin of this 
disohedience, I this day went in a postchaise to Ut- 
toxeter, and going into the market at the time of high 
business, uncovered my head, and stood with it bare an 
hour before the stall which my father had formerly 
used, exposed to the sneers of the standers-by and the 
inclemency of the weather ; a penance by which I trust 
I have propitiated heaven for this only instance, I 
believe, of contumacy toward my father." 

612. Nollekenss Bust of Johnson, Q) 

When Dr. Johnson sat to Mr. Nollekens^^for his 
bust, he was very much displeased at the manner in 
which the head had been loaded with hair ; which the 
sculptor insisted upon, as it made him look more like 
an ancient poet. The sittings were not very favour- 
able, which rather vexed the artist, who, upon opening 
the street door, a vulgarity he was addicted to, peevishly 
whined, '^ Now, Doctor, you did say you would give 
my bust half an hour before dinner, and the dinner has 
been waiting this long time.'' To which the Doctor's 
reply was, ^' Bow, wow, wow." The bust is a wonder- 
fully fine one, and very like ; but certainly the sort of 
hair is objectionable ; having been modelled from the 
flowing locks of a sturdy Irish beggar, originally ,a 
street pavier, who, after he had sat an hour, refused to 
take a shilling ; stating, that he could have made more 
by begging. 

613. Johnson and Mrs, Thrale in Nollekens*s Studio, 

Mrs. Thrale one morning entered Nollekens's studio, 
accompanied by Dr. Johnson, to see the bust of Lord 

(1 ) [This and the two following are from << NoUekens and 
his Times, by John Thomas Smith, Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum." 8vo. 1828.] 
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Mansfield^ when the sculptor vociferated, *^ I like your 
picture by Sir Joshua very much. He tells me it 's for 
Thrale, a brewer over the water: his wife's a sharp 
woman, one of the blue-stocking people.*' *^ Nolly, 
Nolly/* observed the Doctor, '' I wish your maid would 
stop your foolish mouth with a blue-bag." At which 
Mrs. Thrale smiled, and whispered to the Doctor, 
^^ My dear Sir, you '11 get nothing by blunting your 
arrows upon a block." 



6 14. Johnson^ 8 Silver Tea-pot, 

I was one rooming agreeably surprised by a letter which 
Mrs. Maria Cosway put into my hand, written by W, 
Hoper, Esq., giving me permission to make a drawing 
of Dr. Johnson's silver tea-pot in his possession. Upon 
the side of this tea-pot the following inscription is en- 
graven : ^' We are told by Lucian, that the earthen 
lamp, which had administered to the lucubrations of 
Epictetus, was at his death purchased for the enormous 
sum of three thousand drachmas : why, then, may not 
imagination equally amplify the value of this unadorned 
vessel, long employed for the infusion of that favourite 
herb, whose enlivening virtuies are said to have so often 
protracted the elegant and edifying lucubrations of 
Samuel Johnson ; the zealous advocate of that innocent 
beverage, against its declared enemy, Jonas Hanway ? 
It was weighed out for sale, under the inspection of 
Sir John Hawkins, at the very minute when they 
were in the next room closing the incision through which 
Mr. Cruickshank had explored the ruined machinery of 
its dead master's thorax. So Bray (the silversmith, 
conveyed there in Sir John's carriage, thus hastily to 
bay the plate,) informed its present possessor, Henry 
Constantine Nowell ; by whom it was, for its celebrated 
services, on the Ist of November, 1788, rescued from 
the indiscriminating obliterations of the furnace/' 
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615. Johnsons Watch, and Punch-howl, 
The ensuing is an answer to one of my interrogatory 
epistles. It is from my friend, the Rev. Hugh Pailye, 
canon of Lichfield : — *' I certainly am in possession 
of Dr. Johnson's watch, which I purchased from his 
black servant, Francis Barber. His punch-bowl is like- 
wise in my possession, and was purchased by the Rev. 
Thomas Harwood, the historian of Lichfield. It was 
bought at Mrs. Harwood*s sale, by John Barker Scott, 
Esq., who afterwards presented it to me." 

616. Dialogue at Dillys, between Mrs, Knowles and 

Dr, Johnson, Q) 

Mrs. K. Thy friend, Jenny Harry, desires her kind 
respects to thee. Doctor. 

Dr. J. To me I Tell me not of her ! I hate the 
odious wench for her apostacy : and it is you, Madam, 
who have seduced her from the Christian religion. 

Mrs. K. This is a heavy charge, indeed. I must 
beg leave to be heard in my own defence : and I entreat 
the attention of the present learned and candid company, 
desiring they will judge how far I am able to clear 
myself of so cruel an accusation. 

Dr. J. (much disturbed at this unexpected challenge) 
said. You are a woman, and I give you quarter. 

Mrs. K. I will not take quarter. There is no sex 
in souls ; and, in the present cause, I fear not even Dr. 
Johnson himself. — ('^ Bravo ! " was repeated by the 
company, and silence ensued,) 

(1) [See ant^. Vol. VII. p. 142. and 144. ; and p. 15. of this 
volume. " The narrative of Boswell," says Mr. Nichols {Lit 
lUust.f vol. iv. p. 831.), not proving satisfactory to Molly 
Knowles (as she was familiarly styled^ she gave the Dialogue 
between herself and the sturdy moralist, in her own manner, 
in the Gent. Mag. vol. Ixi, p. 500." In 1805, Mrs. Knowles 
had it reprinted in a small pamphlet. She died in 1807* at the 
age of eighty.] 
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Dr. J. Well then^ Madam^ I persist in my charge^ 
that you have seduced Miss Harry from the Christian 
religion. 

Mrs. K. If thou really knewest what were the prin- 
ciples of the Friends^ thou wouldst not say she had 
departed from Christianity. But^ waving that discus- 
sion for the present^ I will take llie liberty to observe^ 
that she had an undoubted right to examine and to 
change her educational tenets, whenever she supposed 
she had found them erroneous : as an accountable crea- 
ture^ it was her duty so to do. 

Dr. J. Pshaw ! pshaw ! — An accountable creature ! 
— Girls accountable creatures ! It was her duty to re- 
main with the church wherein she was educated ; she 
had no business to leave it. 

Mrs. K. What ! not for that which she apprehended 
to be better .f* According to this rule. Doctor, hadst 
thou been bom in Turkey, it had been thy duty to have 
remained a Mahometan, notwithstanding Christian evi- 
dence might have wrought in thy mind the clearest 
conviction I and, if so, then let me ask, how would thy 
conscience have answered for such obstinacy at the great 
and last tribunal } 

Dr. J. My conscience would not have been answer- 
able. 

Mrs. K. Whose, then, would ? 

Dr. J. Why the state, to be sure. In adhering to 
the religion of the state as by law established, our im- 
plicit obedience therein becomes our duty. 

Mrs. K. a nation, or state, having a conscience, is 
a doctrine entirely new to me, and, indeed, a very curious 
piece of intelligence ; for I have always understood that 
a government, or state, is a creature of time only ; be- 
yond which it dissolves, and becomes a nonentity. 
Now, gentlemen, can your imagination body forth this 
monstrous individual, or being, called a state, composed 
of millions of people ? Can you behold it stalking forth 
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into the next worlds loaded with its mighty conscience^ 
there to he rewarded or punished, for the faith, opinions^ 
and conduct, of its constituent machines called men ? 
Surely the teeming hrain of Poetry never held up to 
the fancy so wondrous a personage ! ( When the laugh 
occasioned by the personification was subsided, the Doctor 
very angrily replied,) 

Db. J. I regard not what you say as to that matter. 
I hate the arrogance of the wench, in supposing herself 
a more competent judge of religion than those who 
educated her. She imitated you, no douht ; hut she 
ought not to have presumed to determine for herself in 
so important an affair. 

Mrs. K. True, Doctor, I grant it, if, as thou seemest 
to imply, a wench of twenty years be not a moral 
agent. 

Dr. J. I doubt it would be difficult to prove those 
deserve that character who turn Quakers. 

Mrs. K. This severe retort. Doctor, induces me 
charitably to hope thou must be totally unacquainted 
with the principles of the people against whom thou 
art so exceedingly prejudiced, and that thou supposes! 
us a set of infidels or deists. 

Dr. J. Certainly, I do think you little better than 
deists. 

Mrs. K. This is indeed strange ; 'tis passing strange, 
that a man of such universal reading and research, has 
not thought it at least expedient to look into the cause 
of dissent of a society so long established, and so con- 
spicuously singular ! 

Dr. J. Not I, indeed ! I have not read your Bar- 
clay's Apology ; and for this plain reason — I never 
thought it worth my while. You are upstart sectaries, 
perhaps the best subdued by a silent contempt. 

Mrs. K. This reminds me of the language of the 
rabbis of old, when their hierarchy was alarmed by the 
increasing influence^ force, and simplicity of dawning 
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truths in thdr high day of worldly dominion. We 
meekly trusty our principles stand on the same solid 
foundation of simple truth ; and we invite the acutest 
investigation. The reason thou givest for not having 
read Barclay's Apology, is surely a very improper one 
for a man whom the world looks up to as a moral philo- 
sopher of the first rank; a teacher, from whom they 
think they have a right to expect much information. 
To this expecting, inquiring world, how can Dr. John- 
son acquit himself, for remaining unacquainted with a 
hook translated into five or six different languages, and 
Which has heen admitted into the Hbraries of almost 
every court and university in Christendom ! — {Here 
the Doctor grew very angry, still more so at the space of 
time the gentlemen allowed his antagonist wherein to 
make her defence ; and his impatience excited Mr, Bos^ 
well himself in a whisper to say, " I never saw this 
mighty lion so chafed before ! ") 

The Doctor again repeated, that he did not think the 
Quakers deserved the name of Christians. 

Mrs. K. Give me leave, then, to endeavour to convince 
thee of thy error, which I will do by making before 
thee, and lliis respectable company, a confession of our 
faith. Creeds, or confessions of faith, are admitted by 
all to be the standard whereby we judge of every deno- 
mination of professors. — (To this, every one present 
agreed; and even the Doctor grumbled out his assent.^ 

Mrs. K. Well, then, I take upon me to declare, that 
the people called Quakers do verily believe in the Holy 
Scriptures, and rejoice with the most full and reverential 
acceptance of the divine history of facts as recorded 
in the New Testament. That we, consequently, fully 
believe those historical articles summed up in what is 
called the Apostle's Creed, with these two exceptions only, 
to wit, our Saviour's descent into hell, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. These mysteries we humbly leave just 
as they stand in the holy text ; there being, from that 
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ground^ no authority for such assertion as is drawn up 
in the Creed, i^nd now^ Doctor^ canst thou still deny 
to us the honourable title of Christians ? 

Dr. J. Well ! I must own I did not at all sup- 
pose you had so much to say for yourselves. However, 
I cannot forgive that little slut, for presuming to take 
upon herself as she has done. 

Mrs. K. I hope. Doctor, thou wilt not remain unfor- 
giving ; and that you will renew your friendship, and 
joyfully meet at last in those bright regions where pride 
and prejudice can never enter ! 

Dr. J. Meet her! I never desire to meet fools any 
where. — {This sarcastic turn of wit was so pleasantly 
received, that the Doctor joined in the laugh : his spleen 
was dissipated; he took his coffee, and became^ for the 
remainder of the evening, very cheerful and enter- 
taining.^ 

617. Rebuke to a talkative Lady. (}) 
He was one day in conversation with a very talkative 
lady, of whom he appeared to take very little notice. 
*^ Why, Doctor, I believe you prefer the company of 
men to that of the ladies." ^^ Madam," repUed he, 
^' I am very fond of the company of ladies ; I like 
their beauty, I like their delicacy, I like their vivacity, 
and I like their silence,*' 

61 8. Building without a Scaffold. 
Johnson was much pleased with a French expression 
made use of by a lady towards a person whose head 
was confused with a multitude of knowledge, at which 
he had not arrived in a regular and principled way, — ^ 
*' // a bdti sans echafaud/' — '* he has built without his 
scaffold." 

(1) [Anecdotes 617. to 629. were communicated by William 
Seward, Esq., author of Bic^raphiana,'* to Isaac Reed, Esq., 
for insertion in the European Magazine.] 
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619. Love of Literature. 
Dr. Johnson was of opinion that the happiest^ as well 
as the most virtuous, persons were to he found amongst 
those who united with a husiness or profession a love 
of literature. 

620. Marriage — Choice of a Wife, 

He was constantly earnest with his friends, when 
they had thoughts of marriage^ to look out for a re- 
ligious wife. *^ A principle of honour or fear of the 
world," added he, " will many times keep a man in 
decent order ; but when a woman loses her religion, she, 
in general, loses the only tie that wiU restrain her ac- 
tions : Plautus, in his Amphytrio, makes Alcmena say 
beautifully to her husband^ — 

** Non ego illam mihi dotem duco esse, quae dos dicitur, 
Sed pudicitiam, et pudorem, et sedatufn cupidinem, 
Deum metum, parentum amorum, et cognatum concordiam ; 
Tibi morigera, atque ut munifica sim bonis, prosim probis." , 

621. *^ Tired of London:* 

He was once told that a friend of his, who had long 
lived in the metropolis, was about to quit it, to retire 
into the country, as being tired of London : ^^ Say 
rather. Sir," said Johnson, *^ that he is tired of life." 

622. Grammar, Writing, and Arithmetic, 

Dr. Johnson was extremely adverse to the present 
foppish mode of educating children, so as to make them 
what foolish mothers call *^ elegant young men." He 
said to some lady who asked him what she should teach 
her son in early life, ^' Madam, to read, to write, to 
count ; grammar, writing, and arithmetic ; three things 
which^ if not taught in very early life^ are seldom or ever 
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taught to any purpose^ and without the knowledge of 
which no superstructure of learning or of knowledge 
can he huilt." 

623. Hartley on Man, 

Dr. Johnson one day observing a friend of his pack- 
ing up the two volumes of " Observations on Man^" 
written by this great and good man, to take into the 
country, said, ^* Sir, you do right to take Dr. Hartley 
with you." Dr. Priestley said of him, *' that he had 
learned more from Hartley, than from any book he had 
ever read, except the Bible." 

624. Love of Change. 

The Doctor used to say that he once knew a man of 
so vagabond a disposition, that he even wished, for the 
sake of change of place, to go to the West Indies. He 
set oW on this expedition, and the Doctor saw him in 
town four months afterwards. Upon asking him, why 
he had not put his plan in execution, he replied, ^^ I 
have returned these ten days from Ae West Indies. 
The sight of slavery was so horrid to me, that I could 
only stay two days in one of the islands." This man^ 
who had once been a man of literature, and a private 
tutor to some young men of consequence, became so ex- 
tremely torpid and careless in point of further inform- 
ation, that the Doctor, when he called upon him one 
day, and asked him to lend him a book, was told by 
him, that he had not one in the house. 

625. Secrecy, 

An ancient had long ago said, " All secrecy is an 
evil." Johnson, in his strong manner, said, ^' Nothing 
ends more fatally than mysteriousness in trifles: in- 
deed, it commonly ends in guilt ; for those who begin 
by concealment of innocent things will soon have some- 
thing to hide which they dare not bring to light." 
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626, Roche/oucatdt 

Johnson used to say of the Due de Rochefoucault^ 
that he was one of the few gentlemen writers, of whom 
authors hy profession had occasion to be afraid. 

627. Investment of Money. 
A friend of Johnson, an indolent man^ succeeding to 
a moderate sum of money on the death of his father^ 
Baked the Doctor how he should lay it out. '^ Half on 
mortgage,** said he, ^' and half in the funds : you, 
have then," continued he, ^* the two best securities for 
it that your country can afford. Take care, however, 
of the character of the person to whom you lend it on 
mortgage ; see that he is a man of exactness and regu- 
larity, and lives within his income. The money in the 
funds you are sure of at every emergency ; it is always 
at hand, and may be resorted to on every occasion.'' 

628, Book and Author, 

The opinion which Johnson one day expressed to 
Miss Cotterell, that '^ the best part of every author is 
generally to be found in his book,** he has thus dilated, 
and illustrated by one of the most appropriate similes 
in the English language : — ''A transition from an 
author's book to his conversation is too often like an 
entrance into a large city after a distant prospect : re- 
motely, we see nothing but spires of temples, and tur- 
rets of palaces, and imagine it the residence of splendour, 
grandeur, and magnificence ; but when we have passed 
the gates we find it perplexed with narrow passages, 
disgraced with despicable cottages, embarrassed with 
obstructions, and clouded with smoke.** 

629. The Eucharist. 

The learned and excellent Charles Cole having once 
mentioned to him a book lately published on the Sa. 
crament, he replied, ^< Sir, I look upon the sacrament 

VOL.X. I 
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as the palladium of our religion : I hope that no pro- 
fane hands will venture to touch it/' 

630. '' Life of Lord Lytteltony — Mr. Pepys. (i) 

I have within these few days received the following 
paragraph in a letter from a friend of mine in Ireland : 
— " Johnson's Characters of some Poets breathe such 
inconsistency^ such absurdity^ and such want of taste 
and feeling, that it is the opinion of the Count of Nar^ 
bonne (^), Sir N. Barry, and myself, that Mrs. Mon- 
tagu should expose him in a short publication. He 
deserves it almost as much as Voltaire — if not, Lyttel- 
toni gratid, do it yourself." I met him some time ago 
at Streatham (^), and such a day did we pass in dis- 
putation upon the life of our dear friend Lord Lyttelton, 
as I trust it will never be my fate to pass again ! The 
moment the cloth was removed he challenged me to 
come out (as he called it), and say what I had to object 
to his Life of Lord Lyttelton. This, you see, was a 
call which, however, disagreeable to myself and the 
rest of the company, I could not but obey, and so to it 
we went for three or four hours without ceasing. He 
once observed, that it was the duty of a biographer to 
state all the failings of a respectable character. I never 

(1) From a Letter from Mr. Pepys to Mrs. Montagu, in the 
Montagu MSS., dated August 4. 1781. It shows now very 
violently, and on what slight grounds, the friends of Lord 
Lyttelton resisted Johnson's treatment of him. Now that per- 
sonal feelings have subsided, the readers of the Life will wonder 
at Mr. Pepys's extravagant indignation ; and we have already 
seen (aTi/^, vol. VII. p. 334., and Vol. VIII. p. 28.), that John- 
son cared so little about the matter, that he was willing that the 
Life should have been written for him, by one of Lord Lyttelton*s 
friends. — C. 

(2) Robert Jephson, Esq., author of ** Braganza,'* and the 
'^Coiintde Narbonne" — see ant^f Vol. III. p. 90., where there 
seems reason to believe that Johnson and Mr. Jephson were no 
great iViends. He died in 1803. — C. 

(3) [See ant^, VoL IX. p. 49.] 
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longed to do any thing so much as to assume his own 
principle, and go into a detail which I could suppose 
his biographer might, in some future time, think neces- 
sary ; but I contented myself with generals. He took 
great credit for not having mentioned the coarseness of 
Lord Lytteltons manners, 1 told him, that if he 
would insert that (}) in the next edition, I would ex- 
cuse him all the rest. We shook hands, however, at 
parting ; which put me much in mind of the parting be- 
tween Jaques and Orlando — * God be with you ; let 
us meet as seldom as we can ! Fare you well ; I hope 
we shall be better strangers !*(^) We have not met 
again till last Tuesday, and then I must do him the 
justice to say, that he did sdl in his power to show me 
that he was sorry for the former attack. But what 
hurts me all this while is, not that Johnson should go 
unpunished, but that our dear and respectable friend 
should go down to posterity with that artful and studied 
contempt thrown upon his character which he so little 
deserved, and that a man who (notwithstanding the 
little foibles he might have) was in my opinion one of 
the most exalted patterns of virtue^ HberaHty, and be- 
nevolence, not to mention the high rank which he held 
in literature, should be handed down to succeeding 
generations under the appellation of poor Lyttdton ! 
This, I must own, vexes and disquiets me whenever I 

( 1 ) On the principle — 

*' Quit tulerit Oracchos de seditione querentes *' — 

Pepys thoueht, justly enough, that a charge of coarseness of 
manners made hj Johnson against Lord Lyttelton would be so 
ridiculous as to defeat all the rest of his censure. — C. 

(2) [** Now," says Dr. Johnson, the moment he was gone, 
'< is iPepys gone home hating me, who love him better than 1 did 
before : he spoke in defence of his dead friend ; but though I 
hope I spoke better who spoke against him,- yet all my eloquence 
will gain me nothing but an honest man for my enemy." — 
Piozzi, see ant^y Vol. IX. p. 49.] 

I 2 
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think of it; and had I the command of half yonr 
powers, tempered as they are with that true moderation 
and justice, he should not sleep within his silent grave, 
I do not say unrevenged (because that is not what I 
wish) but unvindicated, and unrescued from that con- 
tempt which has been so industriously and so injuri- 
ously thrown upon him.** 

6S 1 . Blue Stocking Parties, ( ^ ) 

Nothing could be more agreeable, nor indeed more 
instructive, than these parties. Mrs. Vesey had the 
almost magic art of putting all her company at their 
ease, without the least appearance of design. Here 
was no formal circle, to petrify an unfortunate stranger 
on his entrance ; no rules of conversation to observe ; 
no holding forth of one to his own distress, and the 
stupefying of his audience ; no reading of his works by 
the author. The company naturally broke into little 
groups, perpetually varying and changing. They 
talked or were silent, sat or walked about, just as they 
pleased. Nor was it absolutely necessary even to talk 
sense. There was no bar to harmless mirth and gaiety : 
and while perhaps Dr. Johnson in one comer held 
forth on the moral duties, in another, two or three 
young people might be talking of the fashions and the 
Opera ; and in a third, Lord Orford (then Mr. Horace 
Walpole) might be amusing a little group around him 
with his lively wit and intelligent conversation. Now 
and then perhaps Mrs. Vesey might call the attention 
of the company in general to some circumstance of news, 
politics, or literature, of peculiar importance; or per- 
haps to an anecdote, or interesting account of some 
person known to the company in general. Of this 
last kind a laughable circumstance occurred about the 

(1) [This and the following are from Pennington's "Memoirs 
of Mrs. Carter."] 
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year 1778, when Mrs. Carter was confined to her bed 
with a fever, which was thought to be dangerous. She 
was attended by her brother-in-law. Dr. Douglas, then 
a physician in Town, and he was in the habit of 
sending bulletins of the state of her health to her most 
intimate friends, with many of whom he was well ac- 
quainted himself. At one of Mrs. Vesey's parties a 
note was brought to her, which she immediately saw was 
from Dr. Douglas. '^ Oh ! ** said she, before she opened 
it, " this contains an account of our dear Mrs. Carter. 
We are all interested in her health : Dr. Johnson, pray 
read it out for the information of the company." There 
was a profound silence ; and the Doctor, with the ut- 
most gravity, read aloud the physician's report of the 
happy effect which Mrs. Carter's medicines had pro- 
duced, with a full and complete account of the circum- 
stances attending them. 

632. Mrs. Carter on Johnsons Death. 

I see by the papers (says Mrs. Carter, in a etter to 
Mrs. Montagu), that Dr. Johnson is dead. In extent 
of learning, and exquisite purity of moral writing, he 
has left no superior, and I fear very few equals. His 
virtues and his piety were founded on the steadiest of 
Christian principles and faith. His faults, I firmly 
believe, arose from the irritations of a most suffering 
state of nervous constitution, which scarcely ever al- 
lowed him a moment's ease. You wonder *^ that an 
undoubted believer and a man of piety should be afraid 
of death ; " but it is such characters who have ever the 
deepest sense of their imperfections and deviations from 
the rule of duty, of which the very best must be con- 
scious ; and such a temper of mind as is struck with awe 
and humility at the prospect of the last solemn sentence 
appears much better suited to the wretched deficiencies 
of the best human performances than the thoughtless 
security that rushes undisturbed into eternity. — To 

I 3 
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this passage the editor of Mrs. Carter's Letters sub- 
Joins : — *^ Mrs. Carter informed the editor, that in one 
of the last conversations which she had with this emi- 
nent moralist, she told him that she had never known 
him say any thing contrary to the principles of the 
Christian religion. He seized her hand with great 
emotion, exclaiming, ' You know this, and bear witness 
to it when I am gone ! 



» ft 



633, Johnson and Coxe. {}) 

When I was last (says Lord Chedworth) in town 
I dined in company with the eminent Mr. C. (2), of 
whom I did not form a high opinion. He asserted, 
that Dr. Johnson originally intended to abuse ^' Paradise 
Lost," but being informed that the nation would not 
bear it, he produced the critique which now stands 
in the " Life of Milton," and which he admitted to 
be excellent. I contended that Dr. Johnson had there 
xpressed his real opinion, which no man was less 
afraid of delivering than Dr. Johnson ; that the cri- 
tique was written con amore ; and that the work was 
praised with such a glow of fondness, and the grounds 
of that praise were so fully and satisfactorily unfolded^ 
that it was impossible Dr. Johnson should not have 
felt the value of the work, which he had so liberally 
and rationally commended. It came out afterwards 
that Dr. Johnson had disgusted Mr. C. He had 
supped at Thrale's one night, when he sat near the 
upper end of the table, and Dr. Johnson near the 
lower end; and having related a long story which had 
very much delighted the company, in the pleasure re- 
sulting from which relation Dr. Johnson had not (from 

(1) [From Lord Ched worth's Letters to the Rev. Mr. 
Crompton.] 

(2) Mr. Crompton informs me, that this was the Rev. William 
Coxe, who had recently published his travels. — C. 
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his deafness and the distance at which he sat) par- 
ticipated^ Mrs. ThraJe desired him to retell it to the 
Doctor. C. complied^ and going down to the bottom 
of the table^ bawled it over again in Dr. Johnson's ear : 
when he had finished^ Johnson replied, '^ So, Sir, and 
this you relate as a good thing : " at which C. fired. 
He added to us, ^' Now, it was a good thing, hecause it 
was about the King of Poland." Of the value of the 
story, as he did not relate it, I cannot judge ; but I am 
sure you will concur with me that it was not therefore 
necessarily a good thing because it was about a king. I 
think Johnson's behaviour was indefensibly rude ; but, 
from the sample I had of C.'s conversation, I am led to 
suspect that Johnson's censure was not unfounded. 

634. Biography, (^) 

Mr. Fowke's (2) conversation was sprightly and en- 
tertaining, highly seasoned with anecdotes, many of 
which related to his great and venerable friend Dr. 
Johnson ; among these, he was accustomed to relate the 
following : — Mr. Fowke once observed to Dr. Johnson, 
that, in his opinion, the Doctor's strength lay in writing 
biography, in which line of composition he infinitely ex- 
ceeded all his competitors. '' Sir," said Johnson, " I 
believe that is true. The dogs don't know how to 
write trifles with dignity." 

6$5. Colley Cibber. 

Speaking of the difficulty of getting information for 
the ^' Lives of the Poets," he said, that when he was 
young, and wanted to write the " Life of Dryden," he 
desired to be introduced to Colley Cibber, from whom 

(1) [Nos. 634. and 635. are from ** Original Letters; edited 
by R. Warner, of Bath, 1803."] 

(2) [See arU^, Vol. VI. pp. 136. and liC, sad post, p. 254.1 

I 4 
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he expected to procure many valuable materials for his 
purpose. ** So, Sir," said Johnson to Gibber, " I find 
you know Mr. Dryden } " " Know him ? O Lord! I was 
as well acquainted with him as if he had been my own 
brother." '^ Then you can tell me some anecdotes of 
him ? " ^* O yes, a thousand ! Why, we used to 
meet him continually at a club at Button's. I remember 
as well as if it were but yesterday, that when he came 
into the room in winter time, he used to go and sit 
close by the fire in one corner ; and that in summer 
time he would always go and sit in the window." 
^' Thus, Sir," said Johnson, " what with the comer of 
the fire in winter, and the window in summer, you see 
that I got much information from Gibber, of the man-i 
ners and habits of Dryden." Q) 

QSQ. Family Prayers, (2) 

During Dr. Johnsons visit to Oxford in June, 1784, 
his friend Dr. Adams expressed an earnest wish that he 
would compose some family prayers ; upon which 
Johnson replied : ^' I will not compose prayers for you. 
Sir, because you can do it for yourself; but I have 
thought of getting together all the books of prayers 
which I could, selecting those which should appear to 
me the best, putting out some, inserting others, adding 
some prayers of my own, and prefixing a discourse 
on Prayer." (3) By the following MS., Dr. Johnson 
appears to have put to paper some preparatory notes 
on this subject: — 

" Preces 
— Against the incursion of evil thoughts. 
— — Repentance and pardon. — LaudU 

(1) [For Boswell's version of this story, see antCt Vol. VI. 
p. 193.J 

(2) [From the Anderdon MSS.] 

(3) [SeeoiU^, Vol. VII. p. 296.] 
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— — In disease. 

— On the loss of friends — by death; by his own fault 
or friend's. 

— On the unexpected notice of the death of others. 

Prayer generally recommendatory ; .' 

To understand their prayers ; 

Under dread of death ; 

Prayer commonly considered as a stated and temporary 
duty — performed and forgotten — without any effect on the 
following day. 

Prayer — a vow. — Tat/lor. 

Scepticism caused bt 

1. Indifference about opinions. 

2. Supposition that things disputed are disputable. 

3. Demand of unsuitable evidence. 

4. False judgment of evidence. 

5. Complaint of the obscurity of Scripture. 

6. Contempt of fathers and of authority. 

7. Absurd method of learning objections first. 

8. Study not for truth but vanity. 

9. Sensuality and a vicious life. 

10. False honour, false shame. 

11. Omission of prayer and religious exercises. — Oct. 31. 
1784." 

637. Burke and Johnson* Q) 
In the vicissitudes of twenty-seven years, no estrange- 
ment occurred to interrupt their mutual admiration and 
regard. Burke followed Johnson to the grave as a 
mourner; and in contemplating his character, applied 
to it a fine passage from Cicero, which might equally suit 
his own : — Intentum enim animum quasi arcum habC" 
bat, nee langu£scens succumhebat senectuti. When some 
one censured Johnson's general rudeness in society, he 
replied with equal consideration and truth, '' It is well, 
when a man comes to die, if he has nothing worse to 
accuse himself of than some harshness in conversation." 

(1 ) [From " Prior's Life of Burkc'T 
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638. Savage, — Boswell. Q) 

" Savage/* said Dr. Adam Smithy '^ was but a 
worthless fellow; his pension of fifty pounds never 
lasted bim above a few days. As a sample of his 
economy^ you may take a circumstance that Johnson 
himself told me. It was^ at that period, fashionable 
to wear scarlet cloaks trimmed with gold lace: the 
Doctor met him one day, just after be had received 
his pension, with one of these cloaks upon his back^ 
while, at the same time, his naked toes were peeping 
through his shoes."— *^ Boswell was my relative by his 
mother, who was a daughter of Colonel Erskine, of 
the Alva family, descended from our common ancestor, 
John Earl of Marr, governor to Henry Prince of Wales, 
and Lord Treasurer of Scotland. In consequence of 
a letter he wrote me I desired him to call at Mr. 
Pitt's, and took care to be with him when he was in~ 
troduced. Mr. Pitt was then in the Duke of Grafton's 
house in Great Bond Street. Boswell came in the 
Corsican dress and presented a letter from Paoli. Lord 
Chatham smiled, but received him very graciously in his 
pompous manner. Boswell had genius, but wanted 
ballast to counteract his whim. He preferred being a 
showman to keeping a shop of his own." (Endorsed on 
a letter from Boswell to Lord Buchan, dated Jan. 5. 
1767.) 

639» " A respectable Man" (2) 
Mr. Barclay, from his connection with Mr. Thrale, 
had several opportunities of meeting and conversing 
with Dr. Johnson. On his becoming a partner in the 

(1) [From the Buchan MSS., in the possession of Mr. Up- 
cott] 

(2) [This and the two following were communicated to Mr. 
Markland, by Robert Barclay, £sq., of Bury Hill, Dorking. 
This excellent man died in 1831.] 
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brewery^ Johnson advised him not to allow his com- 
mercial pursuits to divert his attention from his 
studies. '^ A mere literary man," said the Doctor, '^ is 
a dull man ; a man who is solely a man of business 
is a selfish man ; but when literature and commerce are 
united^ they make a respectable man." (^) 

640. Johnson at Mr, Thrale's, 

Mr. Barclay had never observed any rudeness or vio- 
lence on the part of Johnson. He has seen Boswell lay 
down his knife and fork^ and take out his tablets, in 
order to register a good anecdote. When Johnson 
proceeded to the dining-room, one of Mr. Thrale's ser- 
vants handed him a wig of a smarter description than 
the one he wore in the morning ; the exchange took 
place in the hall, or passage. Johnson, like many other 
men, was always in much better humour after dinner 
than before. 

641. ''An old Mans Blessing" 

Mr. Barclay saw Johnson ten days before he died, 
when the latter observed, '' That they should never 
meet more. Have you any objection to receive an old 
man's blessing ? " Mr. Barclay knelt down, and John- 
son gave him his blessing with great fervency. 

642. '' Honest Whigs/' 

The following scrap is picked out of Cole's volumi- 
nous collections in the British Museum. It appears 
in the shape of a note to his transcript of a Tour 
through England, in 1735, written by John Whaley, 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Mr. Whaley 
says : " October 3., being the day of swearing in the 

(l) [This advice will be found to accord pretty closely with 
Johnson's epitaph on Mr. Thrale : — " Doxni inter mille mer- 
canturae negotia, literarum elegantiam minime neglexit.'* — 
Markland.] 
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mayor of Shrewsbury, we were invited by Sir Richard 
Corbet, the new mayor, to dinner ; which we did with 
much pleasure, as finding a large collection of honest 
Whigs met together in Shropshire." Cole writes on this : 
— ^^ A very extraordinary meeting truly ! I was told 
by Mr. Farmer, the present master of Emanuel College, 
that he, being in London last year [1774] with Mr. 
Arnold, tutor in St John's College, was desired to in- 
troduce the latter, who had been bred a Whig, to the 
acquaintance of the very learned and sensible Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. They had not been long together, 
before (the conversation leading to it) the Doctor, ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Arnold, said, '^ Sir ! you are 
a yoimg man, but I have seen a great deal of the world, 
and take it upon my word and experience, that where 
you see a Whig, you see a rascal ! " Mr. Farmer said, 
he was startled, and rather uneasy, that the Doctor had 
expressed himself so bluntly, and was apprehensive that 
Mr. Arnold might be shocked and take it ill. But they 
laughed it off, and were very good company. I have 
lived all my life among this faction, and am in general 
much disposed to subscribe to the Doctor's opinion. 
Whatever this honest collection of Salopian Whigs 
may have been on the whole, I am as well satisfied, as 
of any thing I know, that there was one rascal, duly 
and truly, in the company.— W^. Cole, June 26. 1775." 

64!3» Johnson and Foote. (}) 
Johnson and Foote, though both men of wit and 
strong sense, showed these qualities in different ways. 
The first was grave and sarcastical ; the other was tiie 
meteor of the moment, who possessed every species of 
wit and humour, and could command them at will. 
Johnson never condescended to be the buffoon, and was 

(1) [This and the two following are from Cooke*s " Life of 
Foote,** 3 vols. 12mo. 1805.] 
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not always ready at retort Foote never failed; and 
rather than be out of laugh, could put on the motley 
coat with pleasure^ and strut in it with as much pride 
as in his most refined sallies of conversation. This 
contrariety of talent and inclinations kept these two 
geniuses from a personal acquaintance for a long tirae^ 
though they perfectly imderstood each other's character^ 
and associated occasionally with the common friends of 
both. 

644. Johnson's Recitation of Poetry, 

Dr. Johnson read serious and sublime poetry with 
great gravity and feeHng. In the recital of prayers 
and religious poems he was awfully impressive^ and his 
memory served him upon those occasions with great 
readiness. One night at the club^ a person quoting the 
nineteenth psalm, the Doctor caught fire ; and, instantly 
taking off* his hat^ began with great solemnity^ — 

" The spacious firmament on high," &c. 

and went through that beautiful hymn. Those who 
were acquainted with the Doctor^ knew how harsh his 
features in general were ; but^ upon this occasion^ to 
use the language of Scripture, " his face was almost as 
if it had been the face of an angel." 

645. Johnson in Garrick*s Library, 

On Garrick^s showing Johnson a magnificent library 
full of books in roost elegant bindings, the Doctor 
began running over the volumes in his usual rough and 
negligent manner ; which was, by opening the book so 
wide as almost to break the back of it, and then flung 
them down one by one on the floor with contempt. 
'' Zounds," said Garrick, '' why, what are you about } 
you'll spoil all my books." " No, Sir," replied John- 
son, '' I have done nothing but treat a pack of siUy 
plays in fops' dresses just as they deserve ; but I see no 
hooks" 
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6416, Johnson at Langton in 1764. Q) 
In early life (says Mr. Best) I knew Bennel^ Langton, 
of that ilk, as the Scotch say. With great personal 
claims to the respect of the public^ he is known to that 
public chiefly as a friend of Johnson. He was a very 
tall^ meagre^ long-visaged man^ much resembling a stork 
standing on one leg, near the shore^ in Raphaels cartoon 
of the miraculous draught of fishes. His manners were 
in the highest degree polished ; his conversation mild, 
equable, and always pleasing. I formed an intimacy 
with his son, and went to pay him a visit at Langton. 
After breakfast we walked to the top of a very steep 
hill behind the house. When we arrived at the summit, 
Mr. Langton said, '' Poor, dear Dr. Johnson, when he 
came to this spot, turned to look down the hill, and 
said he was determined ' to take a roll down.' When 
we understood what he meant to do, we endeavoured to 
dissuade him ; but he was resolute, saying, ' he had 
not had a roll for a long time ;' and taking out of his 
lesser pockets whatever might be in them — keys, 
pencil, purse, or pen-knife, and laying himself parallel 
with the edge of the hill, he actually descended, turning 
himself over and over till he came to the bottom." The 
story was told with such gravity, and with an air of 
such affectionate remembrance of a departed friend, 
that it was impossible to suppose this extraordinary 
freak of the great lexicographer to have been a fiction 
or invention of Mr. Langton. (^) 

647. Dr. Dodd. (3) 
Miss Seward, her father (the editor of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, &c.), the Rev. R. G.Robinson of Lichfield, 

(1) [From " Personal and Literary Memorials," 8vo. 1829.] 

(2) [Johnson at the time of his visit to Langton was in his 
fifty-fifth year.] 

(3) [This and the following have been communicated by the 
Rev. Hastings Robinson, Rector of Great Worley, Essex.] 
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and Dr. Johnson^ were passing the day at the palace at 
Lichfield^ of which Mr. Seward was the occupier. The 
conversation turned upon Dr. Dodd^ who had heen re- 
cently executed for forgery. Q) It proceeded as fol- 
lows. Miss Seward. '' I think^ Dr. Johnson^ you 
applied to see Mr. Jenkinson in his hebalf." Johnson* 
^^ ^VTiy, yes. Madam ; I knew it was a man having no 
interest, writing to a man who had no interest; but I 
thought with myself, when Dr. Dodd comes to the place 
of execution, he may say, ^ Had Dr. Johnson written 
in my behalf, I had not been here, and (with great 
emphasis) I could not bear the thought !'* (2) Miss 
Seward. '^ But, Dr. Johnson, would you have par- 
doned Dr. Dodd ? " Johnson. " Madam, had I been 
plaoed at the head of the legislature, I should certainly 
have signed his death-warrant ; though no law, either 
human or divine, forbids our deprecating punishment, 
either from ourselves or others." 



648. " Heerdor Hard?" 

In one of his visits to Lichfield, Dr. Johnson called 
upon Mrs. Gastrell of Stowe, near that city. She opened 
the Prayer-book, and pointed out a passage, with the 
wish that he would read it. He began, '^ We have 
heard (hssrd) with our ears" — she stopped him, saying, 
" Thank you. Doctor ! you have read all I wish. I 
merely wanted to know whether you pronounced that 
word heerd or hard.** " Madam," he replied, " heard" 
is nonsense ; there is but one word of that sound (hard) 
in the language.'* 

(1) [Dr. Dodd was executed June 27. 1777; and Dr. John- 
son len town for Lichfield on the latter end of the following 
month.] 

(2) [For Dr. Johnson*s letter to the Right Honourable 
Charles Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of Liverpool, see antdf 
VoL VI. p. 282.] 
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649. Johnson's WiOow.Q) 

This remarkable tree has been long distinguished as 
a favourite object of Dr. Johnson^ and which he never 
failed to examine^ whenever^ after his settlement in the 
metropolis^ he revisited his native city. The great siae 
it had attained at that period^ and its delightful aku»- 
tion between the cathedral and the beautiful vale oi 
Stowe^ rendered it likely to attract notice ; and^ from 
the attachment shown to it by the Doctor^ it ha« ever 
since been regarded as little inferior in celebrity to 
Shakspeare*s Mulberry^ or the Boscobel Oak^ and spe- 
cimens of its wood have been worked into vases and 
other ornaments. In 1815, a great portion of the tree 
gave way, and since then several very large boughs have 
fallen. The Doctor once took an admeasurement of the 
tree with a piece of string, assisted by a littie boy, 
to whom he gave half a crown for his trouble. The 
dimensions of the willow in 1781, when in its most 
flourishing condition, taken by Dr. Trevor Jones, and 
communicated in a letter to Dr. Johnson, are as fol- 
lows : — " The trunk rises to the height of twelve feet 
eight inches, and is then divided into fifteen large as- 
cending branches, which, in very numerous and crowded 
subdivisions, spread at the top in a circular form, not 
unlike the appearance of a shady oak, inclining a little 
towards the east. The circumference of the trunk at 
the bottom is sixteen feet, in the middle eleven feet, 
and at the top, immediately below the branches, thirteen 
feet. The entire height of the tree is forty-nine feet, 
overshadowing a plain not far short of four thousand 
feet." (2) 

(1^ [Nos. 649 — 655. are from the Gentleman's Magazine.] 
(2) [For a drawing of this willow, see Shaw*s Stanordshire, 
and Gent. Mag. Vol. LV.] 
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650, Citatiens from Garrick, 

Boswell relates (says a correspondent), that Garrick 
being asked by Johnson what people said of his Dic- 
tionary, told him, that among other animadversions, it 
"Was objected that he cited the authorities which were 
beneath the dignity of such a work, and mentioned 
Richardson. " Nay," said Johnson, " I have done 
worse than that; I have cited thee, David." This 
anecdote induced me to turn over the leaves of his Die 
tionary, that I might note the citations from each writer. 
Two only I found from Garrick, viz. 

" Our bard 's afabiUist, and deals in fiction." 

** I know you all expect, from seeing me, 
Some formal lecture, spoke with prudish face.*' 

The quotations from Richardson are at least eighty in 
number ; almost all from his Clarissa. 

651. Johnsonian Words. 

In Kett*s '[ Elements of General Knowledge," I read 
(says another correspondent) as follows : — *^ Our liter- 
ature, indeed, dates a new era from the publication of 
Johnson's Works : many of his words are rarely to be 
met with in former writers, and some are purely of his 
own fabrication. Note, — * Resuscitation, orbity, volant, 
fatuity, divaricate, asinine, narcotic, vulnirary, empi- 
reumatic, obtund, disruption, sensory, cremation, hor- 
ticulture, germination, decussation, eximious,' &c. If 
these words be not peculiarly Johnson's, I know not 
where they are to be found ! " Now, upon turning 
over Johnson's Dictionary, I find all the above words 
occur in Pope, Bacon, Willdns, IVIilton, Arbuthnot, 
Grew, Quincy, Wiseman, Harvey, Woodward, Newton, 
Glanville, and Ray ; except horticulture, which may be 
found in Tusser's Husbandry; eanmious, in Lodge's 
Letters ; and cremation, for which, at present, I have no 
authority. So much for the research of Mr. Kett ! 

VOL. z. K 
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652. " Prayers and Meditations" 

The brightest feature in Johnson*8 character was 
the perfect consciousness of his fallings. This the 
Poctor seems to have had in the nicest degree: it 
always accompanied him^ and^ joined to his irresolution^ 
embittered many of his days and nights. If the 
publication of his Prayers and Meditations still wants 
to be justified^ let it be on this score^ that they prove 
Johnson to have been a man whose inward struggles were 
always directed to overcome habits of which he was 
painfully conscious ; that he did not seek to excuse 
those failings by the delusions of scepticism or sophistry^ 
but that he prayed, resolved, and earnestly contended 
against them. What more have the greatest and best 
men in all ages done, though, perhaps, with better 
success? Q) 

(1) This and the following prayer are not in Mr. Strahan's 
collection : — 

« Easter-day, ISth April, 1759. 

** Almighty and inost merciful Father, look down wlttf pity upon my 
sins. I am a sinner, good Lord ; but let not my sins burthen me for ever. 
Give me thy grace to break the chain of evil custom. Enable me to «h«ke 
off idleness and sloth : to will and to do what thou hast commanded, grant 
me chaste in thoughts, words, and actions; to love and ft-equent thy wor. 
ship, to study and understand thy word ; to be diligent in my calling, that 
I may support myself and relieve others. 

. <* forgive me, O Lord, whatever my mother has suffered by my fkult, 
whatever Fhave done amiss, and whatever duty I have neglected. Let 
me not sink into useless dejection ; but so sanctify my afSiotion, O Lord, 
that I may be converted, and healed; and that, by the help of thy Holy 
Spirit, I may obtain everlasting life through Jesus Christ our Lord 

** And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful, I commend unto thy fatherly 
goodness my father, brother, wife, and mother, beseeching thee to maJce 
them^happy for Jesus Christ's sake Amen.'* 

" SCRUPLEa 

** O Lord, who wouldst that all men should be saved, and who knowest 
that without thy grace we can do nothing acceptable to thee, have mercy 
upon me. Enable me to break the chain of my sins, to reject sensuality in 
thought, and to overcome and suppress vain scruples ; and to use such 
diligence In lawful employment as may enable me to support myself and 
do good to others. O Lord, forgive me the time lost in idleness; pardon 
the sins which I have committed, and grant that I may redeem the Ume 
mispeot, and be reconciled to thee bv true repentance, that I may live and 
die in peace, and be received to everlasting happiness. Take not fVom xna, 
O Lord, thy Holy Spirit, but let me have support and comfort for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

** Transc. June S6. 1768. Of this prayer there is no date, nor can I con- 
jectuoe wh«n itwai oompoied.*' 
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65S. " Ocean:* 



A gentleman once told Dr. Johnson^ that a friend of 
Iiis^ looking into the Dictionary which the Doctor ha4 
lately puhlished^ could not find the word ocean. " Not 
find ocean !" exclaimed our Lexicographer ; " Sir, I 
douht the veracity of your information ! ** He instantly 
stalked into his library; and, opening the work in ques- 
tion with the utmost impatience, at last triumphantly 
put his finger upon the subject of research, adding, 
*^ There, Sir; there is ocean I" The gentleman was 
preparing to apologise for the mistake ; but Dr. John- 
son good-naturedly dismissed the subject, with " Never 
mind it. Sir; perhaps your friend spells ocean with 



an s" 



654}. Johnsons '^ Linus labor:* 

[From Alexander Chalmers' Historical and Biographical Preface to 
The Rambler : British Essayists, vol xviij 

. The general opinion entertained by Dr. Johnson's 
friends was, that he wrote as correctly and elegantly in 
haste, and under various obstructions of person and 
situation, as other men can, who have health, and ease, 
and leisure for the linuB labor. Mr. Boswell says, with 
great truth, that '^ posterity will be astonished when 
diey are told^ upon the audiority of Johnson himself, 
that many of these discourses, which we should suppose 
had been laboured with all the slow attention of literary 
leisure, were written in haste as the moment pressed, 
without even being read over by him before they were 
printed." And Sir John Hawkins informs as, that these 
essays hardly ever underwent a revision before they 
were sent to the press ; and adds, '^ the original manu- 
scripts of the ^Rambler' have passed through my 
hands, and by the perusal of them I am warranted to 
say, as was said of Shakspeare by the players of his 
time, that he never blotted a line, and I belisTe wiU&oot 

K 2 
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the risk of that retort which Ben Jonson made to 
them, ' Would he had hlotted out a thousand !' " 

Such are the opinions of those friends of Dr. Johnson 
who had long lived in his society, had studied his 
writings, and were eager to give to the public every in- 
formation by which its curiosity to know the history of 
so eminent a character might be gratified. But by 
what fatality it has happened, that they were ignorant 
of the vast labour Dr. Johnson employed in correcting 
this work after it came from the first press, it is not 
easy to determine. This circumstance in^ped might 
not fall within the scope of Mr. Murphy's elegant 
essay ; but had it been known to Sir John Hawkins or 
to Mr. Boswell, they would undoubtedly have been 
eager to bring it forward as a prominent part of Dr. 
Johnson's literary history. Mr. Boswell has given us 
some various readings of the " Lives of the Poets;" 
and the reader will probably agree with him, that 
although the author's ^^ amendments in that work are 
for the better, there is nothing of the pannus assutus : 
the texture is uniform, and indeed what had been there 
at first is very seldom unfit to have remained." (') At 
the conclusion of these various readings he ofiers an 
apology, of which I may be permitted to avail myself : 
'^ Should it be objected, that many of my various read- 
ings are inconsiderable, those who make the objection 
will be pleased to consider that such small particulars 
are intended for those who are nicely critical in com- 
position, to whom they will be an acceptable col- 
lection." 

Is it not surprising, that this friend and companion 

(1) These were the alterations made by the author in the 
manuscript, or in the proof before publication for the second 
edition. Mr. Boswell does not seem to have known that Dr. 
Johnson made so many alterations for the third editian, as to 
induce Mr. Nichols to collect them in an octavo pamphlet of 
three sheets closely printed, which was given to the purchasers 
of the second octavo edition. — Cualmjirs. 
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of our illustrious author, who has obliged the public 
with the most perfect delineation ever exhibited of any 
human being, and who declared so often that he was 
determined 

** To lose no drop of that immortal man ; "' 

that one so inquisitive after the most trifling circum- 
stance connected with Dr. Johnson's character or his- 
tory, should have never heard or discovered, that Dr. 
Johnson almost re- wrote the *^ Rambler" after the first 
folio edition ? Yet the fact was, that he employed the 
UmiB laborem not only on the second, but on the third 
edition, to an extent, I presume, never known in the 
annals of literature, and may be said to have carried 
Horace's rule far beyond either its letter or spirit : 

« Vos O 

carmen reprehendite, quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 

« Never the verse approve, and hold as good, 
Till many a day and many a blot has wrought 
The polish'd work, and chastened ev'ry thought, 
By tenfold labour to perfection brought." 

The alterations made by Dr. Johnson in the second 
and third editions of the *^ Rambler" far exceed *m? 
thousand; a number which may perhaps justify the use 
of the word re-wrote, although it must not be taken in 
its literal acceptation. If it be asked, of what nature 
are these alterations, or why that was altered which the 
world thought perfect, the author may be allowed to 
answer for himself. Notwithstanding its fame while 
printing in single numbers, the encomiums of the 
learned, and the applause of friends, he knew its im- 
perfections, and determined to remove them. He fore- 
saw that upon this foundation his future fame would 
rest^ and he determined that the •uperstructore thrown 

K 3 
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Tip in haste should he strengthened and perfected at 
leisure. A few passages from No. I69. will explain his 
sentiments on this snhject : -— 

<< Men have sometimes appeared, of such transcendent abili- 
ties, that their slightest and most cursory performances excel all 
that labour and study can enable meaner intellects to compose; 
as there are regions of which the spontaneous products cannot be 
equalled in other soils by care and culture. But it is no less dan- 
gerous for any man to place himself in this rank of understanding 
and fancy that he is bom to be illustrious without labour, than 
to omit the cares of husbandry, atul expect from his ground the 
blossoms of Arabia." — " Among the writers of antiquity I re- 
member none except Statius, who ventures to mention the 
speedy production of his writings, either as an extenuation of 
his faults, or as a proof of his facility. Nor did Statius, when 
he considered himself as a candidate for lasting reputation, think 
a closer attention unnecessary; but amidst all his pride and in- 
digence, the two great hasteners of modern poem^ employed 
twelve years upon the Thebaid, and thinks his claim to renown 
proportionate to his labour." — " To him whose eagerness of 
praise hurries his productions soon into the light, many imper- 
fections are unavoidable, even where the mind furnishes the 
materials, as well as regulates their disposition, and nothing 
depends upon search or information. Delay opens new veins 
of thought, the subject dismissed for a time appears with a new 
train of dependent images, the accidents of reading or convers- 
ation supply new ornaments or allusions, or mere intermission 
of the fatigue of thinking enables the mind to collect new force 
and make new excursions." 

With such sentiments it must appear at least probable^ 
that our author would^ in his own case, endeavour to 
repair the mischiefs of haste or negligence ; hut as these 
were not very ohvious to his friends, they made no 
inquiry after them, nor entertained any suspicion of the 
labour he endured to render his writings more worthy 
of their praise ; and when his contemporaries had de- 
parted, he might not think it necessary to tell a new 
generation that he had not reached perfection at once. 
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•«^ On one occasion Mr. Boswell came so near the ques- 
tion^ that if Dr. Jolmson bad thought it worth entering 
upon, he had a very fair opportunity. Being asked hy 
a lady, whether he thought he could make his Ramhler 
better, he answered that he certainly could. Boswell. 
*' I'D lay you a bet. Sir, you cannot." Johnson. 
** But I will, Sh*, if I choose. I shall make the best 
of them you shall pick out, better." Boswell. ^' But 
you may add to them ; I will not allow of that." John- 
son. ^^ Nay, Sir, there are three ways of making them 
better, — jputting out, adding, or correcting" Q) 

655. Donne v. Pope. (2) 

The late Mr. Crauford, of Hyde Park Comer, being 
engaged to dinner, where Dr. Johnson was to be, re- 
solved to pay his court to him ; and, having heard that 
he preferred Donne's Satires to Pope's version of them, 
said, ^^ Do you know. Dr. Johnson, that I like Dr. 
Donne's original Satires better than Pope's." Johnson 
said, «' Well, Sir, I can't help that." 

656. Music. — King David. 

Miss Johnson, one of Sir Joshua's nieces (afterwards 
Mrs. Deane), was dining one day at her uncle's with 
Dr. Johnson and a large party : the conversation hap- 
pening to turn on music, Johnson spoke very contemp- 
tuously of that art, and added, '^ ihaX no man of talent, or 
whose mind was capable of better ^ings, ever would or 
oould devote his time and attention to so idle and frivo- 
lous a pursuit." The young lady, who was very fond 
of music, whispered her next neighbour, ^^ I wonder 
what Dr. Johnson thinks of King David." Johnson 

(1) In corroboration of his assertions, Mr. Chalmers has 
transcribed No. 180. of the original folio Rambler, marking the 
variations by italics, 

(2) This and the six following scraps were communicated 
to Mr. Croker. 

K 4 
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Qyerheard iier, and^ with great good humour and com^ 
placency^ said^ '' Madam^ I thank you ; I stand rehuked 
liefore you^ and promise that^ on one subject at least, 
you shall never hear me talk nonsense again." 

657. Pleasure of HurUing, 

The honours of the University of Cambridge were 
once performed to Dr. Johnson^ by Dr. AVatson, af- 
terwards Bishop of Llandaffj and then Professor of 
Chemistry, &c. (*) After having spent the morning in 
seeing all that was worthy of notice, the sage dined at 
his conductor's table, which was surrounded by various 
persons, all anxious to see so remarkable a character^ 
but the moment was not favourable; he had been 
wearied by his previous exertions, and would not talk. 
After the party had dispersed, he said, " I was tired, 
and would not take the trouble, or I could have set them 
right upon several subjects. Sir ; for instance, the gen- 
tleman who said he could not imagine how any pleasure 
could be derived from hunting, — the reason is, because 
man feels his own vacuity less in action than when at 
rest." 

658, Johnson in a Stage Coach. 

Mr. Williams, the rector of Wellesboume, in War- 
wickshire, mentioned having once, when a young man^ 
performed a stage-coach journey with Dr. Johnson^ 
who took his place in the vehicle, provided with a little 
book, which his companion soon discovered to be Lu« 
cian: he occasionally threw it aside, if struck by any 
remark made by his fellow-travellers, and poured forth 
his knowledge and eloquence in a full stream, to the de- 
light and astonishment of his auditors. Accidentally^ 
the first subject which attracted him was the digestive 

(1) Dr. Watson was a fellow of Trinity. See arUe, Vol. II. 
p. 284. and p. 330., an account of this visit to Cambridge, which 
occurred in Feb. 1765. — C. 
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faculties of dogs, from whence he branched off as to the 
powers of digestion in various species of animals^ dis- 
covering such stores of information^ that this particular 
point might have been supposed to have formed his es- 
pecial study, and so it was with every other subject 
started. The strength of his memory was not less as- 
tonishing than his eloquence ; he quoted from various 
authors, either in support of his own argument or to 
confute those of his companions, as readily, and appa- 
rently as accurately, as if the works had been in his 
hands. The coach halted, as usual, for dinner, which 
seemed to be a deeply interesting business to Johnson, 
who vehemently attacked a dish of stewed carp, using 
his fingers only in feeding himself. (}) 

659. '' Pilgrim's Progress" 

Bishop Percy was at one time on a very intimate 
footing with Dr. Johnson, and the Doctor one day took 
Percy's little daughter (^) upon his knee, and asked her 
what she thought of " Pilgrim's Progress ?" The child 
answered, that she had not read it. '' No !** replied the 
Doctor; '^then 1 would not give one farthing for you;" 
and he set her down and took no further notice of her. 

660. Dinner at University. 
My venerable friend. Dr. Fisher, of the Charter- 
house, now in his eighty-fifth year, informs me (says 
Mr. Croker) that he was one of the party who dined 
with Dr. Johnson at University College, Oxford, in 
March, 1776*. (^) There were present, he says, Dr. 
Wetherell, Johnson, Boswell, Coulson, Scott, Gwynn, 

(1) Mr. Boswell, ant^, Vol. VIII. p. 284., mentions another 
instance, in which Dr. Johnson surprised his accidental com- 
panions in a stage-coach with the force of his conversation and 
the goodness of his appetite. — C. 

(2) Afterwards Mrs. Isted, of Ecton, Northamptonshire. 
— C, 

(3) [See ante, VoL VI. p. 75.] 
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Dr. Chandler the trsveller^ Md Fisker^ then a fovmg 
Fdlow of the Coliege* He recollects one passage) of iitt 
coATersation at dinner i — Bos^ell quoted " Quern Dew 
volt perdere prius dementaf/* and asked where it war. 
After a pause Dr, Chandler said in Horace^ — another 
pause ; then Fisher remarkeid^ that he knew no metre 
in Horace to> which the words could he reduced ; upon 
which Johnson said dictatorially ^' The young man is 
right." Dr. Fisher i^coUects another conversation dur- 
ii^ this visit to Oxford^ when there was a Mr. Morti- 
mer^ a shallow^ vulgar man, who had no sense of John- 
son's superiority^ and talked a great deal of flippant 
nonsense. At last he said^ that ^metaphysics were 
all stuff — nothing hut vague words." '^ Sir," said John- 
son, ''do you know the meaning of the word metaphy^ 
Has ?*' " To he sure," said the other. '' Then, Sir, you 
must know that two and two make four, is a metaphysical 
proposition." — '' I deny it," rejoined Mortimer, '' 't is 
an arithmetical one ; I deny it utterly." '^ WTiy, then 
Sir,*' said Johnson, '* if you deny that we arrive at 
that conclusion hy a metaphysical process, I can only 
say, that plus in und hord unus asinus negdbit, quam 
centum phUosophi in centum annis prohaverint.*' 

661. Langton on Johnsons Death, 

The following letter was written with an agitated 
hand, from the very chamher of death, hy the amiahle 
Bennet Langton, and ohviously interrupted hy his feel- 
ings. It is not addressed, hut Mr. Langton's family 
helieve it was intended for Mr. Boswell : 



« 



Mt dear Sir, .— After many conflicting hopes and fears 
respecting the event of this heavy return of illness which has 
assailed our honoured friend, Dr. Johnson, since his arrival 
from Lichfield, about four days ago the appearances grew more 
and more awful, and this afternoon at eight o'clock, when I 
arrived at his house to see how he should be going on, I was 
acquainted at the door, that about three quarters of an hour 



before, he had breathed his htSL I am now wiiting in the room 
where his venerable remains exhibit a spectacle, the interesting 
solemnity of which, difficult as it would be in any sort to find 
terms to express, so to you, my dear Sir, whose own sensations 
will paint it so strongly, it would be of all men the most super- 
fluous to attempt to .'* 

662. Johnson and Burke compared, Q) 

The distinguishing excellence of Johnson's manner, 
both in speaking and writing, consists in the apt and 
lively illustrations by example^ with which^ in his 
vigorous sallies^ he enforces his just and acute remarks 
on human life and manners^ in all their modes and re* 
presentations : the character and charm of his style, is 
a happy choice of dignified and appropriate expressions, 
and that masterly involution of phrase, by which he 
contrives to bolt the prominent idea strongly on the 
mind. Burke's fehcity is in a di£Perent sphere : it lies 
in the diversified allusions to all arts and to all sciences, 
by which, as he pours along his redundant tide of 
eloquence and reason, he reflects a light and interest on 
every topic which he treats ; in a promptitude to catch 
the language and transpose the feelings of passion ; and 
in the unrestrained and ready use of a style, the most 
flexible and the most accommodating to all topics, '^ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe," that perhaps any 
writer, in any language, ever attained. '^ Ipse res 
verba rapiunt," As opposed to each other, condens- 
ation might perhaps be regarded as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the former, and expansion of the 
latter. 

66s, Preface to Shakspeare, 

It would be difficult to find in tiie English language, 
of equal variety and length, four such compositions as 

(1) [This and the nine following are from ** The Diary of a 
Lover of Literatiu'e," bv T. Green of Ipswich, 4to, 1810 ; and 
•ince contimied in the uetftteniaii> Mii^;aziixe.J 
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Burke's Speech to the Electors of Bristol^ Johnson's 
Preface to Shakspeare, Parr's Dedication to Hurd^ and 
Lowth's Letter to Warhurton. 

664!. '' Panting Time." 

Johnson^ perhaps^ caught his '^ panting Time toiled 
after him in vain," from Young's ''And leave praise 
panting in the distant vale." 

665. '' The Happy Valley." 

Looked over Rennell*s Memoir of his Map of Hin- 
dostan. The secluded valley of Cashmere, — forming, 
between the parallels of 34?° and 35°, an oval hollow 
eighty miles by fifty ; blooming with perennial spring, 
refreshed with cascades and streams and lakes, and 
enriched with mountainous ridges towering into the 
regions of eternal snow, — was perhaps Johnson's proto- 
type for the Happy Valley of Amhara in '' Rasselas.** 

666, Gray. 

It is curious to hear Gray, in his tenth letter to 
Horace Walpole, say, '' The same man's verses" (John- 
son's, at the opening of Garrick's theatre) '' are not 
bad" — of one who was destined afterwards to sit in 
imperial judgment on him and all his tribe. 

667. Johnson's Conversation. 

Had a long and interesting conversation with [Sir 
James^ Mackintosh. Spoke highly of Johnson's prompt 
and vigorous powers in conversation, and, on this ground, 
of Boswell's Life of him : Burke, he said, agreed with 
him ; and affirmed, that this work was a greater monu- 
ment to Johnson's fame, than all his writings put 
together. 

668. '' Pleasures of Hope.'' 

Read Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. The beau, 
tiful allusion with which this poem opens, is borrowed 
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from one in Johnson's collections for the *' Rambler;" 
which^ I believe, he never employed, but which was 
certainly too good to be lost. (}) 

06^' Dr, Bernard, 

Mr. Monney told me he had often met Johnson, 
and imitated his manner very happily. Johnson came 
on a visit to the president of his college (Jesus) at Ox- 
ford, Dr. Bernard. Dr. Bernard ventured to put a 
joke upon Johnson; but being terrified by a tre- 
mendous snarl, '* Indeed, indeed. Doctor, believe me," 
said he, ^' I meant nothing.*' ^' Sir," said Johnson, 
'' if you mean nothing, say nothing ! " and was quiet 
for the rest of the evening. 

670. Johnsons *' Letters" 

Johnson's Letters to Mrs. Thrale raise him, if pos. 
sible, still higher than ever in my esteem and venera- 
tion. His wonderful insight into the real springs of 
human actions is often apparent where he trifles most ; 
and when he summons his powers, he pours new and 
unexpected light, even on the clearest and most ob- 
vious topics. His fertility of logical invention is pro- 
bably unrivalled. 

671. Boswell. 
Boswell, from his open, communicative, good-hu- 
moured vanity, which leads him to display events and 
feelings that other men, of more sound judgment, 
though slighter pretensions, would have studiously con- 
cealed, has depressed himself below his just level in 
public estimation. His information is extensive; hia 
talents far from despicable; and he seems so exactly 
adapted, even by his very foibles, that we might almost 
suppose him purposely created to be the chronicler of 

(1) [Sec ofK^ VqL L > SS8.] 
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Johnson. A pleasing and instructive pocket-companion 
might he fonned hy a judicious selection &om hii 
copious repertory of Johnson s talk. 

672. ^' Vesuvius CiBsar*' 

I have (says Mr. W. E. Surtees) heard my grand- 
mother^ a daughter^ hy his first wife^ of the Dean 
of Ossory (who married secondly Miss Charlotte Cot. 
terell^ see Vol. 11. p. 152.), spealc of Dr. Johnson^ as 
having frequently seen him in her youth. On one oc- 
casion^ prohably about 17^2-3, he spent a day or two 
in the country with her father, and went with the family 
to see the house of a rich merchant. The owner — 
all hows and smiles — seemed to exult in the opportunity 
of displaying his costly articles of virttt to his visitor, 
and, in going through their catalogue, observed, ^^ And 
this. Dr. Johnson, is Vesuvius Caesar." My grand-* 
mother, then but a girl, could not suppress a titter, when 
the Doctor turned round, and thus, alike to the dis- 
comfiture of the merchant and herself, sternly rebuked 
her aloud, ^^ What is the child laughing at ? Ignorance 
is a subject for pity — not for laughter." 

673. StoryMUing. Q) 
Dr. Johnson, having had a general invitation from 
Lord Lansdowne to see Bow-wood, his Lordship's seat 
in Wiltshire, he accordingly made him a visit, in com- 
pany with Cumming, the Quaker, a character at that 
time well known as the projector of the conquest of 
Senegal. They arrived about dinner-time, and were 
received with such respect and good-breeding, that the 
Doctor joined in the conversation with much pleasantry 
and gooid-humour. He told several stories of his ac- 
quaintance with literary characters, and in particular re- 
peated the last part of his celebrated letter to Lord Cbes- 

(1) [This and the eight following are from the £uropetii 
Magazme^ edited at the time by Isaac Reed, Esq.] 
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terfield^ desiring to be dismissed from all further patron- 
age. Whilst *' the feast of reason and the flow of soul '' 
was thus enjoying^ a gentleman of Lord Lansdowne a 
acquaintance from London happened to arrive ; but 
being too late for dinner^ his Lordship was making his 
apologies^ and added^ "But you have lost a better thing 
than dinner^ in not being here time enough to hear Dr. 
Johnson repeat his charming letter to Lord Chesterfield, 
though I dare say the Doctor will be kind enough to 
give it to us again." '* Indeed^ my Lord," says the Doc- 
tor (who began to growl the moment the subject was 
mentioned), " I will not : I told the story just for my 
own amusement, but I will not be dragged in as story, 
teller to a company.'' 

674. Pomponius Gauricus, 

Dr. Johnson had planned a book on the model of 
Robinson Crusoe. Pomponius Gauricus, a learned 
Neapolitan, who had dabbled in alchemy, ^c, suddenly 
disappeared in the year 1530, and was heard of no 
more. The supposed life of this man the Doctor had 
resolved to write. " I will not," said he, ^'shipwreck 
my hero on an uninhabited island, but will carry him 
up to the summit of San Pelegrini, the highest of the 
Apennines; where he shall be made his own bio- 
grapher, passing his time among the goat-herds," &c. 

675. Character of BosweU, 

Boswell was a man of excellent natural parts, on 
which he had engrafted a great deal of general know- 
ledge. His talents as a man of company were much 
heightened by his extreme cheerfulness and good na- 
ture. Mr. Burke said of him, that he had no merit in 
possessing that agreeable faculty, and that a man might 
as well assume to himself merit in possessing an excel- 
lent constitutioii, Mr» Boswell professed the Seoteh 
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and the English law ; but had never taken very great 
pains on the subject. His father^ Lord Auchinleck, 
told him one day^ that it would cost him more trouble 
to hide his ignorance in these professions^ than to show 
his knowledge. This Mr. Boswell owned he had found 
to be true. Society was his idol ; to that he sacrificed 
every thing : his eye glistened^ and his countenance 
brightened up^ when he saw the human face divine ; 
and that person must have been very fastidious indeed^ 
who did not return him the same compliment when he 
came into a room. Of his Life of Johnson^ who can 
say too much, or praise it too highly ? What is Plu- 
tarch's biography to his } so minute, so appropriate, so 
dramatic. '^ How happy would the learned world have 
been/' said the present acute and elegantly minded 
Bishop of Hereford (^), ^^had Pericles, Plato, or Socrates 
possessed such a friend and companion as Mr. BosweU 
was to Doctor Johnson ! '* 

676. Johnsons Agility. 

A gentleman of Lichfield meeting the Doctor re- 
turning from a walk, inquired how far he had been ? 
The Doctor replied, he had gone round Mr. Levet's 
field (the place where the scholars play) in search of a 
rail that he used to jump over when a boy, '^ and," says 
the Doctor in a transport of joy, '^ I have been so for- 
tunate as to find it : I stood," said he, '^ gazing upon it 
some time with a degree of rapture, for it brought to 
my mind all my juvenile sports and pastimes, and at 
length I determined to try my skill and dexterity ; I 
laid aside my hat and wig, pulled of my coat, and leapt 
over it twice." Thus the great Dr. Johnson, only three 
years before his death, was, without hat, wig, or coat, 
jumping over a rail that he had used to fly over when 
a school-boy. 

Amongst those who were so intimate with Dr. Johnson 

(1) [The Rev. Dr. John Butler.] 
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88 to haye him occasionally an intimate in tbeir families^ 
it is a well known fact that he would frequently descend 
ffom the contemplation of subjects the most profound 
imaginable to the most childish playfulness. It was no 
uncommon thing to see him hop^ step^ and jump ; he 
would often seat himself on the back of his chair^ and 
more than once has been known to propose a race on 
some grassplat adapted to the purpose. He was very 
intimate and much attached to Mr. John Payne^ once a 
bookseller in Paternoster Row^ and afterwards Chief 
Accountant of the Bank. Mr. Payne was of a very 
diminutive appearance^ and once when they were to. 
gether on a visit with a friend at some distance from 
town^ Johnson in a gaiety of humour proposed to run 
a race with Mr. Payne — the proposal was accepted ; 
but^ before they had proceeded more than half of the in- 
tended distance^ Johnson caught his little adversary up 
in his arms^ and without any ceremony placed him upon 
the arm of a tree which was near^ and then continued 
running as if he had met with a hard match. He after- 
wards returned with much exultation to release his friend 
from the no very pleasant situation in which he had left 
him. 

677. Boswelfs Life of Johnson. 

Cowper, the poet, speaking of Boswell's Life of 
Johnson, observed, that though it was so much abtised^ 
it presented the best portrait fiiat had ever been given of 
the great English moralist; adding, that mankind would 
be gratified indeed, if some contemporary of Shakspeare 
and Milton had given the world such a history of those 
unrivalled poets. 

678. Party Heat. 

Doctor, afterwards Dean Maxwell^ sitting in com. 
pany with Johnson^ they were talking of the violence of 
parties^ and what unwarrantable and insolent lengths 

VOL. X. L 
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mobs will sometimes run into. *^, Why, yes, Sir," says 
Johnson, '^ they'll do any thing, no matter how odd, or 
desperate, to gain their point ; they'll catch hold of the 
red-hot end of a poker, sooner than not get possession 
of it." 

679* Rights of Hospitality. 
Dr. Johnson, in his tour through North Wales, 
passed two days at the seat of Colonel Middleton of 
Gwynagag. While he remained there, the gardener 
caught a hare amidst some potatoe plants, and brought 
it to his master, then engaged in conversation with the 
Doctor. An order was given to carry it to the cook. As 
soon as Johnson heard this sentence, he begged to have 
the animal placed in his arms ; which was no sooner 
done, than approaching the window then half open, he 
restored the hare to her liberty, shouting after her to 
accelerate her speed. " What have you done ? " cried the 
Colonel ; *^ why. Doctor, you have robbed my table of a 
delicacy, perhaps deprived us of a dinner." ^^ So much 
the better, Sir," replied the humane champion of a con- 
demned hare ; for if your table is to be supplied at the 
expense of the laws of hospitality, I envy not the ap- 
petite of him who eats it. This, Sir, is not a hare 
feriB naturtB, but one which had placed itself under your 
protection ; and savage indeed must be that man who 
does not make his hearth an asylum for the confiding 
stranger.*' 

680. Count de Holcke. Q) 
In the year 1768, the king of Denmark visited Eng- 
land, and amongst the gentlemen of his suite was Count 
de Holcke, grand master of the wardrobe, a gentleman 
of considerable celebrity for polite learning and classical 
erudition ; this gentleman had heard much of Dr. John- 
son's literary fame, and was therefore anxious to see 

(1) [This and the two following are from the Monthly 
Magazine.] 
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him. Through the interest of Dr. Brocklesby, he was 
enabled to pay Johnson a morning visit. They had a 
long conversation. Next day Count de Holcke dined 
with Lord Temple in Pall Mall, where he met Mr. 
William Gerard Hamilton (commonly called Single- 
speech Hamilton), who, knowing of his visit to Johnson, 
asked him what he thought of the Doctor ? Holcke 
rephed, that of all the literary impostors and pedants he 
had ever met with he thought Johnson the greatest — 
*' so shallow a fellow,'* he said, " he had never seen ! " 

681. A German Traveller's Interview with Johnson 

in 1768. (1) 

I am just returned from a visit to Samuel Johnson, 
the colossus of English literature, who combines pro- 
found knowledge with wit, and humour with serious 
wisdom, and whose exterior announces nothing of these 
qualities ; for in the proportions of his form are ex- 
actly those of the sturdy drayman. To this he alludes 
in his delineation of the Idler : " The diligence of an 
Idler is rapid and impetuous; as ponderous bodies, 
forced into velocity, move with violence proportionate 
to their weight.** 

His manners are boorish ; and his eye cold as his 
raillery; never is it animated with a glance that betrays 
archness or acuteness ; he constantly seems to be, and 
not seldom he really is, absent and distracted. — He 
had invited Colman and me by letter, and forgot it. 
We surprised him, in the strictest sense of the word, at 
the country seat of Mr. Thrale, whose lady, a genteel 
agreeable Welshwoman, by way of amusement reads 
and translates Greek authors. Here Johnson lives and 
reigns (for he is fond of acting the dominator) as if he 
were in the midst of his own family. He received us 
in a friendly manner, though a certain air of solemness 
and pomposity never left him, which is interwoven with 

(1) [See mt^, VoL IX. p. 17.] 
L 2 
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his manners as well as with his style. In conversation 
he rounds Jiis periods^ and speaks with a tone almost 
theatrical ; but whatever he says becomes interesting 
by a certain peculiar character with which it is stamped. 
We spoke of the Enghsh language ; and I remarked 
<^that it passed through its different epochs quicker 
than other languages : there is a greater diffbrence^" 
said I, ^'between your present writers and the cele- 
brated club of authors in the reign of Queen Ann than 
between the French of the present and the last century. 
They make incursions into foreign ground, and lavishly 
squander the easily acquired plunder ; for they follow 
not the counsel of Swift, to adopt, indeed, new words, 
but never after to reject them." '^ We conquer," inter, 
rupted me one of the guests, '' new words in a fit of 
enthusiasm, and give them back again in cold bloody as 
we do our conquests on the making of peace." " But 
are you not," asked I, ^^ thus losers with regard to pos- 
terity } For your writings will be scarcely intelligible 
to the third succeeding generation." '^ New words," 
replied Johnson, " are well-earned riches. When a 
nation enlarges its stock of knowledge and acquires new 
ideas, it must necessarily have a suitable vesture for 
them. Foreign idioms, on the contrary, have been de. 
cried as dangerous ; and the critics daily object to me 
my Latinisms, which, they say, alter the character of 
our language : but it is seriously my opinion, that every 
language must be servilely formed after the model of 
some one of the ancient, if we wish to give durability to 
our works." Do you not think that there is some truth 
in this sophistry ? A dead language, no longer subject 
to change, may well serve as a fit standard for a living 
one. It is an old sterling weight, according to which 
the value of the current coin is estimated. — ^' The 
greatest confusion in languages," continued I, address, 
ing myself to Johnson, " is caused by a kind of original 
geniuses, who invent their own Sanscrit, that they may 
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^othe their ideas in holy obscurity ; and yet we will- 
ingly listen to their oracular sayings, and at length are 
CfUTselves infected with the disease." '' Singularity,** 
exdaimed one of the guests, ^^is often a mark of 
eenius." ''Then,'* answered Johnson, ''there exist 
few greater geniuses than Wilton in Chelsea. (*) His 
manner of writing is the most singular in the world ; 
fijT, since the last war, he writes with his feet." 

Colman spoke of the " Rehearsal," which was formerly 
flD much admired as a masterpiece ; but which nobody 
had patience now to read through. " There was too 
little salt in it to keep it sweet," said Johnson. Hume 
was mentioned. " Priestley,*' said I, " objects to this 
historian the frequent use of Gallicisms." " And I, 
said Johnson, " that his whole history is a Gallicism. 
Johnson eagerly seizes every opportunity of giving vent 
to his hatred against the Scots. £ven in his Dictionary 
we find the following article : " Oats, a grain, which 
in England is generally given to horses, but in Scotland 
supports the people." 

Not recollecting his edition of Shakspeare, which was 
so far from answering the expectations of the critics^ 
I unthinkingly and precipitately enough asked him, 
** which edition of that poet he most esteemed ?" 
''Eh !" replied he with a smile; "'t is what we call 
an unlucky question." 

I inquired after BoswelL Johnson seems to love 
him much ; he is sensible of, but forgives him, his en- 
thusiasm. Boswell is a fiery young man, who firmly 
believes in heroic virtue ; and who, in the intoxication 
of his heart, would have flown with equal ardour to 
Iceland as to Corsica, in pursuit of a demigod. 

You are acquainted with Johnson's works. The 
Rambler, the Idler ; London, a Satire ; and the ex- 
cellent Biography of Savage^ are • " " '^ti in Ge* 

(1) An old soldier. 
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many. But we hear less in our country of Prince 
Rasselas, a masterly^ cold^ political romance, as all of 
the kind are ; for a teacher of the art of government, 
who, remote from, and unpractised in, affairs, writes for 
kings, can spin out of his hrain a texture only of gene- 
ral principles. Irene, a tragedy hy Johnson, full of 
the finest speeches, was hissed, and is forgotten. 

This celebrated man had long to contend with po- 
verty ; for you must not imagine, that England always 
rewards her authors in proportion to the general admir- 
ation they excite. Often was he ohliged to hide him- 
self in a cellar near Moor fields, to avoid heing lodged in 
a room with an iron grate. In those days of adversity 
he wrote speeches worthy of a Demosthenes, for and 
against the most important questions agitated in Par- 
liament, which were published under the names of the 
real members. These speeches for a long time passed for 
genuine in the country ; and it is not generally known, 
that among them is the celebrated speech of Pitt, which 
he is said to have pronounced, when his youth was ob- 
jected to him, and which never so flowed from the 
mouth of Pitt. Johnson has now conducted the Pacto- 
lus into his garden. He enjoys a pension of three 
hundred pounds sterling, not to make speeches ; but, 
as the Opposition asserts, to induce him to remain 
silent. 

I forgot to tell you, that Johnson denies the anti- 
quity of Ossian. Macpherson is a native of Scotland ; 
and Johnson would rather suffer him to pass for a great 
poet than allow him to be an honest man. I am con- 
vinced of their authenticity. Macpherson showed me, 
in the presence of Alexander Dow, at least twelve par- 
cels of the manuscript of the Earse original. Some of 
these manuscripts seemed to be very old. Literati of 
my acquaintance, who understand the language, have 
compared them with the translation ; and we must 
either believe the absurdity, that Macpherson had like- 
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wise fabricated the Earse text, or no longer contend 
against evidence. Macpherson declaimed a few passages 
to me. The language sounded melodious enough^ but 
solemnly plaintive and guttural, like the languages of 
all rude^ uncultivated nations. 

682. Johnson in the Salisbury Stage, (i) 

In the year 1783 (says a correspondent), I went in 
the stage-coach from London to Sahsbury. Upon enter- 
ing it, I perceived three gentlemen, one of whom strongly 
attracted my notice. He was a corpulent man, with a 
book in his hand, placed very near to his eyes. He had 
a large wig, which did not appear to have been combed 
for an age ; his clothes were threadbare. On seating 
myself in the coach, he lifted up his eyes, and directed 
them towards me ; but in an instant they resumed their 
former employment. I was immediately struck with his 
resemblance to the print of Dr. Johnson, given as a 
frontispiece to the " Lives of the Poets ; " but how to 
gratify my curiosity I was at a loss. I thought, from 
all I had heard of Dr. Johnson, that I should discover 
him if, by any means, I could engage him in conversa- 
tion. The gentleman by the side of him remarked, 
" I wonder. Sir, that you can read in a coach which 
travels so swiftly: it would make my head ache." 
^^Ay, Sir,*' replied he, '^ books make some people's 
head ache." This appeared to me Johnsonian. I 
knew several persons with whom Dr. Johnson was well 
acquainted : this was another mode of trying how far 
my conjecture was right. '* Do you know Miss Han. 
nah More, Sir ? " '' Well, Sir : the best of all the 
female versifiers." This phraseology confirmed my 
former opinion. We now reached Hounslow, and were 
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(1) [In August 1783, Johnson paid a visit to Mr. Bowles of 
e, near Salisbury. See ante,\6L VIII. p. 288.] 
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served with our breakfast. Having found tliat none of 
my travelling companions knew this gentleman, I j^nly 
put the question, " May I take the liberty. Sir, to en- 
quire whether you be not Dr. Johnson ? " ^' The same. 
Sir." " I am happy," replied I, " to congratulate the 
learned world, that Dr. Johnson, whom the papers lately 
announced to be dangerously indisposed, is re-established 
in his health." '^ The civiJest young man I ever met 
with in my life," was his answer. From that moment 
he became very gracious towards me. I was then pre- 
paring to go abroad ; and imagined that I could derive 
some useful information from a character so eminent 
for learning. " What book of travels, &r, would you 
advise me to read, previously to my setting off upon a 
tour to France and Italy }" ^^ Why, Sir, as to France^ 
I know no book worth a groat : and as to Italy, BarettiL 
paints the fair side, and Sharp the foul ; the truth, 
perhaps, lies between the two." Every step which 
brought us nearer to Salisbury increased my pain, 
at the thought of leaving so interesting a fellow- 
traveller. I observed that, at dinner, he contented 
himself with water, as his beverage. I asked him, 
^^ Whether he had ever tasted humho ?" a West-Indian 
potation, which is neither more nor less than very strong 
punch. ^^No, Sir," said he. I made some. He 
tasted ; and declared, that if ever he drank any thing 
else than water, it should be bumbo. When the sad 
moment of separation, at Salisbury, arrived, '^ Sir," said 
he, '^ let me see you in London, upon your return to 
your native country. I am sorry that we must part. 
I have always looked upon it as the worst condition of 
man's destiny, that persons are so often torn asunder, just 
as they become happy in each other's society." 
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683. Knox on the Character of Johnson, (}) 

The illustrious character of Pierre de Comeille in- 
duced those who approached him to expect something 
in his manners^ address^ and conversation^ ahove the 
common level. They were disappointed; and^ in a 
thousand similar instances^ a similar disappointment has 
taken place. The friends of Comeille, as was natural 
enough^ were ulieasy at finding people express their 
disappointment after an interview with him. They 
wished him to appear as respectahle when near as when 
at a distance ; in a personal intimacy, as in the regions 
of fame. They took the liherty of mentioning to him 
his defects, his awkward address, his ungentlemanlike 
hehaviour. Comeille heard the enumeration of his 
faults with great patience ; and, when it was concluded, 
said with a smile, and with a just confidence in himself, 
" All this may he very true, but, notwithstanding all 
this, I am still Pierre de Comeille." 

The numberless defects, infirmities, and faults which 
the friends of Dr. Johnson have brought to public light, 
were chiefly what, in less conspicuous men, would be 
passed over as foibles, or excused as mere peccadilloes ; 
and, however his enemies may triumph in the exposure, 
I think he might, if he were alive, imitate Corneille, 
and say, '' Notwithstanding all this, I am still Samuel 
Johnson." 

Few men could stand so fierce a trial as he has done. 
His gold has been put into the fumace, and, considering 
the violence of the fire and the frequent repetition of 
the process, the quantity of dross and alloy is incon. 
tiderable. Let him be considered not absolutely, but 
comparatively; and let those who are disgusted witb 
him ask themselves, whether their own characters, or 
those they most admire, would not exhibit some de- 

(1) [This and the following are from << Winter Evenings; or 
Lucubrations^*' by Dr, Vicesimus Knox.] 
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formity, if they were to be analysed with a minute and 
anxious curiosity. The private conversation of John, 
son^ the caprice of momentary ill-humour^ the weak- 
ness of disease^ the common infirmities of human nature^ 
have been presented to the public without those alle- 
viating circumstances which probably attended them. 
And where is the man that has not foibles^ weaknesses^ 
foUieSj and defects of some kind ? And where is the 
man that has greater virtues^ greater abihties^ more 
useful labours^ to put into the opposite scale against his 
defects than Johnson ? Time, however, will place him, 
notwithstanding all his errors and infirmities, high in 
the ranks of fame. Posterity will forgive his roughness 
of manner, his apparent superstition, and his prejudices; 
and will remember his Dictionary, his moral writings, 
his biography, his manly vigour of thought, his piety 
and his charity. They will make allowances for morbid 
melancholy ; for a life, a great part of which was spent 
in extreme indigence and labour, and the rest, by a 
sudden transition, in the midst of affluence, flattery, 
obsequiousness, submission, and universal renown. 

684. Knox on *' Johnsons Prayers and Meditations** 

Every one had heard that Dr. Johnson was devout ; 
few entertained an adequate idea of his warmth and 
scrupulous regularity in the offices of devotion, till the 
publication of his Prayers and Meditations. They 
exhibit him in a light in which he has seldom appeared 
to his readers. He usually puts on a garb of dignity 
and command. His Rambler is written in the style 
of authority. His Prefaces to the Poets are dicta- 
torial. The reader is easily induced to believe that 
pride is a striking feature in his character. But he no 
sooner opens the book of Prayers and Meditations, than 
he sees him in a state of true humility : no affectation 
in the style : no words of unusual occurrence : every 
expression is such as is well adapted to a frail mortal^ 
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however improved by art or favoured by nature, when 
he approaches the mercy-seat of the Almighty. The 
reader is thus, in some degree, gratified by observing a 
man, who had always appeared to him as a superior 
mortal^ and exempt from human infirmities, feeUng and 
acknowledging with all humility the common weaknesses 
of all human creatures. 

685. Fordyce on the Death and Character of 
Dr. Johnson, (^) 

It hath pleased thee. Almighty Disposer^ to number 
with the silent dead a man of renown, a master in 
Israel, who had " the tongue of the learned," and 
worshipped thee with fervour ^^ in the land of the 
living." His was " the pen of a ready writer." His 
was the happy power of communicating truth with 
clearness, and inculcating virtue with energy ; of cloth- 
ing the gravest counsels in the attractive garb of enter- 
tainment, and adding dignity to the most obvious 
maxims of prudence. To him it was given to expose 
with just discrimination the foUies of a frivolous age, 
and with honest zeal to reprobate its vices. 

This shining light raised up by thee, " the Father of 
lights, *' for the honour of thy name, and the benefit of 
many, thou hast lately seen fit to remove. But blessed 
be thy Providence for continuing him so long. Blessed 
be thy Spirit that enriched him with those eminent 
gifts, and enabled him to render them useful. In his 
presence the infidel was awed, the profane stood cor- 
rected, and the mouth of the swearer was stopped. In 
his discourse the majesty of genius impressed the at- 
tentive and unprejudiced with a reverence for wisdom ; 
the virtuous and the pious were encouraged by the ap- 
probation of superior discernment; and truths, that 

(1) [From " Addresses to the Deity," by James Fordyce, 
D.D., 12mo. 1785.] 
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had lost the allurement of novelty, recovered their 
influence^ from the native bat peculiar force with which 
they were proposed. 

But *' what is man," O Lord ? or who among the 
sons of men can plead innocence before the Thrice 
Holy? When trouble and anguish came upon thy 
aged servant, when *' his sleep went from him," when 
in solemn recollection he '^ communed with his own 
heart upon his bed," and examined himself in the view 
of his last and great account, he saw wherein he had 
offended. Then it was, that I heard him condemn, 
with holy self-abasement, the pride of understanding 
by which he had often trespassed against the laws of 
courteous demeanour, and forgotten the fallible con- 
dition of bis nature. Then it was, that I heard him, 
with ingenuous freedom, commend the virtues of for- 
bearance and moderation in matters of belief, as more 
conformable to reason, and to the Gospel of thy Son, 
than he had long conceived. How deep was the con- 
trition which then penetrated his soul, in the re- 
membrance of his sins, and caused him to feel more 
strongly, what indeed he had ever acknowledged, that 
no extent of intellect, and no eminence of fame, can 
arm an awakened and reflecting mind against the fear 
of thy displeasure ! Let it be known that this man, 
after considering the uncertainty of life, after studying 
the sanctity of thy law, after discovering more clearly 
the utter insufficiency of human attainments, and con- 
templating with ardent solicitude the stupendous and 
unspeakable importance of salvation, did with all the 
humility of faitb cast himself on thine infinite mercy 
through Jesus Christ. But for the confirmation of the 
true believer, and to overthrow the delusive pretences 
and vain expectations of hypocrisy, let it be known 
also, that while he rested only on this foundation, he 
was unalterably assured it wotdd support none but the 
penitent and upright, the devout and benevolent. 
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Whatever esteem or gratitude he deserved from his 
countrymen^ for bis diligence and skill in furthering the 
knowledge of their native tongue^ in which they may 
study the Revelation of thy Will^ and find withal so 
many treasures of useful truth and solid learning; 
little^ alas! would that, or his other labours and abilities^ 
have availed him in the dread concluding hour^ if in his 
lifetime he had abused them to thy dishonour^ or n^- 
lected to secure thine acceptance by what is better than 
all knowledge^ sagacity^ or eloquence ; by veneration for 
thee, and charity to mankind. 

Father of spirits! if men without principle or feeling 
should exult^ and say that his anxiety in the prospect of 
his latter end arose from the weakness and depression of 
disease ; I record it to the honour of thy service^ that 
never were his faculties more vigorous or animated^ 
never were his views more raised, or his words more 
emphatical, than in those moments when the consider- 
ation of thine immaculate purity^ and of the all-deciding 
trial, had full possession of his soul. Nor didst thou 
leave him to hopeless despondence. He knew in whom 
he trusted ; and thou gavest him to enjoy the re- 
collection of having long cherished an habitual reverence 
for thy Divine Majesty, and improved the talents he re- 
ceived at thy hand for the interests of truth, and the 
enforcement of duty^ ^^ in the midst of an evil and 
crooked generation." To thy goodness, O God, did he 
thankfully ascribe it, that he had never sought the 
praise of the rich by flattery^ or of the licentious by 
imitating their manners, and prostituting his faculties 
to embolden vice or varnish profaneness. 

But if this man boasted not that he was righteous, if 
he relied not on any virtue which he had practised, if 
he earnestly suppUcated forgiveness through the merits 
of his Saviour alone, and left behind him in his latest 
deed an open testimony of his repentance and his faith; 
where shall the ungodly and the presumptuous appear ? 
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Will they lift up their heads with joy in the day of 
judgment ? Will they challenge a reward at thy just 
trihunal ? Merciful Creator ! deliver them from their 
pride and impenitence. Show them the greatness of 
their error^ and lead them from themselves to the Re« 
deemer of the world for the remission of their sins. 

Let not such as were* strangers to the piety and 
benevolence of thy departed servant, censure too se- 
verely the partial or prejudiced opinions that sometimes 
contracted and unhappily obscured a mind otherwise 
comprehensive and enlightened. Teach them, O Lord, 
more charitable allowance for mistakes hastily imbibed 
in the days of youth, and afterwards from the power of 
early prepossession, without consciousness of evil, fondly 
retained and vehemently defended. It may be that in 
him they were permitted by thy unerring Providence, to 
manifest more clearly the frailty of the wisest men, and 
to raise our minds from the defective patterns of ex- 
cellence here below, to thyself, the only standard of 
perfection. 

Whatever gifts adorned him were alone to be re- 
garded as emanations from thee, " from whom cometh 
down every good gift," every rational endowment, and 
exalted conception. But, O thou great sun of souls! 
can I believe, that those emanations are extinguished in 
the dust ? Can I believe, that he whose writings I 
have perused with delight and improvement, is himself 
perished in the gulf of annihilation ? Abhorred be the 
impious and unnatural thought ! When his mortal 
part, worn with watching and study, broken by suffering 
and age, yielded at last to the stroke that conquers the 
young, tlie prosperous, and the strong ; with what 
ecstasy would his never-dying spirit fly away, and kindle 
and flame as it approached nearer to thee, the fountain 
of light and intellectual being ! With what friendly 
transports would the illuminated and holy inhabitants of 
heaven receive to their sublime society, a mind like his. 
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purified from every blemish, and beaming with the 
radiance of wisdom ! I weep for joy to think^ that 
good men have from the beginning survived the ruins 
of corporeal nature ; that they will continue to exist 
when ages are lost in eternity ; that they will live for 
ever blessed in thy presence, for ever dignified with thy 
friendship, O thou King Eternal ! 

Wrapt by the exalting contemplation, I rejoice more 
particularly in the permanent efiiilgence of those splen- 
did luminaries that have shone in long succession upon 
earthy darting the rays of knowledge and of virtue 
through diflPerent periods. I rejoice at the recollection, 
that those rays have not been quenched in the shades of 
death ; and that by thy good Providence we enjoy at 
this day the accumulated instruction of generations. 
Look with pity on the ignorant and the slothful ; who, 
having such *' a price put into their hands, have not a 
heart to make use of it." Rouse them, I beseech thee, 
to a sense of their folly; and give them grace to redeem 
their past neglect, by their future diligence. 

I praise thee, the God of thy late servant, that 
'^ being dead he yet speaketh," in those lasting pro- 
ductions which abound with the purest morality : where 
the conclusions of experience are added to the re- 
searches of learning, and to the fruits of meditation ; 
where the secret recesses of the heart are explored, 
imagination is rendered ministerial to reason, and the 
reluctant passions compelled to acknowledge the claims 
of religion; where the conscious reader is turned inward 
upon himself, and blushes at the sight of his im- 
becility and guilt laid open before him with resistless 
evidence. Grant, O Lord, that we may profit by those 
severe but salutary instructions, and in the spirit of 
meekness learn from so able a teacher ^^ the things that 
belong to our peace." Let not the graver dictates of 
his pen be lost in levity or forgetfulness. Nor yet let 
us rest with the tranedtory and ineffectual admiration of 
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truths when we behold it onbcQlished b^ hi^^vi-vidf wft 
and g^wing fancy ; hot may we follow iti ■gnkiMMe 
with faithfulness and pleasttie ! 

686. Cawper on Johnson' ^ Life of Dr. WatU. (i) 

I have no objection in the world to your conreyiii^ a 

copy of my poems to Dr. Johnson ; though I well 

know that one of his pointed sarcasms^ if he shotdd 

happen to he displeased, would soon find its way In^o 

all companies, and spoil the sale. He writes^ inde^^ 

like a man that thinks a great deal, and that sometimes 

thinks religiously : but report informs me^ that he has 

been severe enough in his animadversions Upon 'Dh'. 

Watts ; who was, nevertheless, if I am in any degree a 

judge of verse, a man of truly poetical ability; careless^ 

indeed, for the most part, and inattentive too to thbse 

niceties which constitute elegance of expression, bCkt 

frequently sublime in his conceptions, and masterly in 

his execution. Pope, I have heard, had placed him 

once in the " Dunciad ;" but, on being advised to Head 

before he judged him, was convinced that he deterved 

other treatment, and thrust somebody's blockhead into 

the gap, whose name, consisting of a monosyllable, 

happened to fit it. Whatever faults, however, I may 

be chargeable with as a poet, I cannot accuse myself of 

negligence; I never suffer a line to pass till I have 

made it as good as I can ; and though my doctrines 

may offend this king of critics, he will not, I flatter 

myself, be disgusted by slovenly inaccuracy, either 

in the nimilfers, rhymes, or language. Let the reftt 

take its chance. It is possible he may be pleased; 

and if he should, I shall have engaged on my side one 

of the best trumpeters in the kingdom. Let him only 

speak as favourably of me as he has spoken of Sir 

(1) [This and the three following are from Cowper*s ** Pri- 
vate Correspondcmce^** 8 vols. 8vo. 1824^] 



Ricbard Bkcktnore, (vrho, though he shines in 1)U poem 
called " Creslion," has writwn more absurditiea in veree 
than any writer of our country,) and my auccess will be 
secured. {Lefter to Newton, Sept. 18. 1781.) 

I am glad to be undetieived respecting the opinion t 
had been erroneously led into on the subject of John- 
son's criticism on Watts. Nothing can be more 
judicious, or more characteristic of a distinguishing 
taste, than his observations upon that writer ; though I 
think him a little mistaken tn his notion, that divine 
^^ j(ilyecta have never been poetically treated with success. 
^ little more Christian knowledge and experience would 
Mrhaps enable him to discover excellent poetry, upon 
niritual themes, in the aforesaid little Doctor. I per- 
$^tl7 acquiesce in the propriety of sending Johnson a 
Ippy of my productions; and I think it would be well 
Ap send it in our joint names, accompanied with a 
JHndsome card, and such an one as may predispose him 
if) a favourable perusal of the book, by coaxing him 
into a good temper ; for he is a great \>eat, with all bis 
tetming and penetration. (^Letter to Newton, Oct. \, 

68?. Coaper on the " Live* qf the Foeta." 
^ juast night I made an end of reading Johnson's 
Refaces. I am very much the biographer's humble 
a^irer. His imcommon share of good sense, and his 
fcrcible expression, secure to him that tribute from all 
J^ readers. He has a penetrating insight into character, 
|i)id a happy talent of correcting the popular opinion 
JOpoD all occasions where it is erroneous; and this he 
aaee with the boldness of a man who will think for 
^imself, but, at the same time, with a justness of senti- 
ment that convinces us he does not differ from others 
rough affectation, but because he has a sounder judg- 
l^nt. This remark, however, has his narrative for iu 
' 'ect, rather than his critical performance. In the 
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latter^ I do not think him always just^ when he departs 
from the general opinion. He finds no beauties in 
Milton's Lycidas. He pours contempt upon Prior^ to 
such a degree, that were he really as undeserving of 
notice as he represents him^ he ought no longer to be 
numbered among the poets. These, indeed^ are the 
two capital instances in which he has offended me. 
There are others less important, in which I am less 
confident that he is wrong. (Letter to Unwm, March 
21. 1784.) 

688. Cowper's Epitaph on Dr. Johnson. 

Here Johnson lies— a sage, by all allow'd. 

Whom to have bred may well make England proud ; 

Whose prose was eloquence by wisdom taught. 

The graceful vehicle of virtue's thought; 

Whose verse may claim, grave, masculine, and strong, 

Superior praise to the mere poet's song ; 

Who many a noble gift from Heaven possessed, 

And faith at last — alone worth all the rest. 

Oh ! man immortal by a double prize. 

On earth by fame, by favour in the skies ! 

689. I>r, King on Johnsons English^ (}) 
It is a great defect in the education of our youth in 
both the Universities that they do not sufficiently apply 
themselves to the study of their mother tongue. By 
this means it happens, that some very learned men and 
polite scholars are not able to express themselves with 
propriety in common conversation, and that when they 
are discoursing on a subject which they understand per- 
fectly well. I have been acquainted with three persons 
only who spoke English with that eloquence and pro> 
priety, that if all they said had been immediately com- 
mitted to writing, any judge of the English luiguage 

(1) [From Dr. William King's « Anecdotes of his Own 
Times,^* 8vo. 1819.] 
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would have pronounced it an excellent and very beauti- 
ful style — Atterbury^ the exiled bishop of Rochester ; 
Dr. Gower, provost of Worcester College ; and Samuel 
Johnson. 

690. Chray on " London." 
'' London " is one of those few imitations that have 
all the ease and all the spirit of the original. The same 
man*s verses at the opening of Garrick's Theatre are 
far from bad. (^Letter to Walpole.) 

691* Richardson and Fielding. 

Gray was much pleased with an answer which Dr. 
Johnson once gave to a person on the different and com- 
parative merits of Fielding and Richardson. '' Why, 
Sir^ Fielding could tell you what o'clock it was ; but, as 
for Richardson, he could make a clock or a watch." 
{Matthiases Crray.) 

692. Johnson on Newton, 
One of the most sagacious men in this age, who 
continues, I hope, to improve and adorn it, Samuel 
Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that if Newton had 
flourished in ancient Greece, he would have been wor- 
shipped as a divinity. How zealously then would he 
be adored, if his incomparable writings could be read 
and comprehended by the Pundits of Cashmere or 
Benares ! {Sir William Jones, 1785.) 

69s. Dugald Stewart on the " Lives of the Poets." Q) 
It is a melancholy fact with respect to artists of all 
classes ; — painters, poets, orators, and eloquent writers; 
— that a large proportion of those who have evinced 
the soundest and the purest taste in their own pro- 
ductions, have yet appeared totally destitute of this 
power, when they have assumed the office of critics* 

(1) [From the Philosophical Essayg.] 
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How is this to be accounted for, but by tbe influence of 
bad passions (unsuspected, probably, by themselves) in 
blinding or jaundicing their critical eye ? In truth, it 
is only when the mind is perfectly serene, that the de- 
cisions of taste can be relied on. In these nicest of 
all operations of the intellectual faculties, where the 
grounds of judgment are often so shadowy and com- 
plicated, the latent sources of error are numberless; 
and to guard against them, it is necessary that no cir- 
cumstance, however trifling, should occur, either to dis- 
compose the feelings, or to mislead the understanding. 

Among our English poets, who is more vigorous, 
correct, and polished, than Dr. Johnson, in the few 
poetical compositions wliich he has left? Whatever 
may be thought of his claims to originality of genius, 
no person who reads his verses can deny, that he pos- 
sessed a sound taste in this species of composition ; and 
yet, how wayward and perverse, in many instances, are 
his decisions, when he sits in judgment on a political 
adversary, or when he treads on the ashes of a departed 
rival ! To myself, (much as I admire his great and 
various merits, both as a critic and a writer,) human 
nature never appears in a more humiliating form, than 
when I read his *^ Lives of the Poets ;" a performance 
which exhibits a more faithful, expressive, and curious 
picture of the author than all the portraits attempted by 
his biographers; and which, in this point of view, 
compensates fuUy by the moral lesson it may suggest, for 
the critical errors which it sanctions. The errors, alas! 
are not such as any one who has perused his imitation 
of Juvenal can place to the account of a bad taste ; but 
such as had their root in weaknesses which a noble 
mind would be still more unwilling to acknowledge. If 
these observations are well founded, they seem to render 
it somewhat doubtful, whether, in the different arts, the 
most successful adventurers are likely to prove, in 
matters of criticism, the safest guides ; although Pope 
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Appears to have considered the censorial authority as 
their exclusive prerogative : — 

<< Let such teach others, who themselves excel. 
And censure freely who have written well." 

694. Byron on the '^ Vanity of Human Wishes" 
Read Johnson s '' Vanity of Human Wishes" — all 
the examples and mode of giving them suhhme^ as well 
as the latter part^ with the exception of an occasional 
couplet. I do not so much admire the opening. I re- 
member an observation of Sharp*s (the Conversationist, 
as he was called in London, and a very clever man) 
that the first line of this poem was superfluous, and 
that Pope (the best of poets, as / think) would have 
begun at once, only changing the punctuation — 

" Survey mankind from China to Peru." 

The former Une, *' Let observation," &c. is certainly 
heavy and useless. But 't is a grand poem — and so 
true ! — true as the tenth of Juvenal himself. The 
lapse of ages changes all things — time — language — 
the earth — the bounds of the sea — the stars of the 
sky, and every thing " about, around, and underneath*' 
man, except man himelf, who has always been, and 
always will be, an unlucky rascal. The infinite variety 
of lives conduct but to death, and the infinity of wishes 
lead but to disappointment. (^Life and Works, vol. v. 
p. 06,) 

69^, Byron on the ^^ Lives of the Poets** 
Johnson 8trips*many a leaf from every laurel. Still, 
his " Lives of the Poets" is the finest critical work 
extant, and can never be read without instruction and 
dehght. The opinion of that truly great man, whom 
it is the present fashion to decry, will ever be received 
by me with that deference which time will restore to 
him firom eS. {Ibid;, vdL vi. p. 876.) 

M 3 
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696. Sir Walter Scott on Johnson, 

Johnsons laborious and distinguished career ter- 
minated in 1784^ when virtue was deprived of a steady 
supporter^ society of a brilliant ornament^ and literature 
of a successful cultivator. The latter part of his life 
was honoured with general applause^ for none was more 
fortunate in obtaining and preserving the friendship of 
the wise and the worthy. Thus loved and Venerated, 
Johnson might have been pronounced happy. But 
Heaven, in whose eyes strength is weakness, permitted 
his faculties to be clouded occasionaHy with that morbid 
affection of the spirits, which disgraced his talents by 
prejudices, and his manners by rudeness. 

When we consider the rank which Dr. Johnson 
held, not only in literature, but in society, we cannot 
help figuring him to ourselves as the benevolent giant 
of some fairy tale, whose kindnesses and courtesies are 
still mingled with a part of the rugged ferocity imputed 
to the fabulous sons of Anak ; or rather, perhaps, like 
a Roman dictator, fetched from his farm, whose wisdom 
and heroism still relished of his rustic occupation. And 
there were times when, with all Johnson's wisdom, and 
all his wit, this rudeness of disposition, and the sacri- 
fices and submissions which he unsparingly exacted, 
were so great, that even his kind and devoted admirer, 
Mrs. Thrale, seems at length to have thought that the 
honour of being Johnson's hostess was almost counter- 
balanced by the tax which he exacted on her time and 
patience. 

The cause of those deficiencies in temper and man- 
ners, was no ignorance of what was fit to be done in 
society, or how far each individual ought to suppress 
his own wishes in favour of those with whom he asso- 
ciates ; for, theoretically, no man understood the rules 
of good.breeding better than Dr. Johnson, or could act 
more exactly in conformity with them, when the high 
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rank of those with whom he was in company for the 
time required that he should put the necessary con« 
straint upon himself. But^ during the greater part of 
his life^ he had heen in a great measure a stranger to 
the higher society^ in which such restraint is necessary; 
and it may he fairly presumed, that the indulgence of a 
Tariety of Httle selfish peculiarities, which it is the ob- 
ject of good-hreeding to suppress^ hecame thus familiar 
to him. The consciousness of his own mental supe- 
riority in most companies which he frequented^ con- 
tributed to his dogmatism ; and when he had attained 
his eminence as a dictator in literature^ like other po- 
tentates, he was not averse to a display of his authority: 
resembling in this particular Swift, and one or two 
other men of genius^ who have had the bad taste to 
imagine that their talents elevated them above observ- 
ance of the common rules of society. It must be also 
remarked^ that in Johnson's time^ the literary society 
of London was much more coniined than at present, 
and that he sat the Jupiter of a little circle, sometimes 
indeed nodding approbation^ but always prompt^ on the 
slightest contradiction, to launch the thunders of rebuke 
and sarcasm. He was^ in a word, despotic, and des. 
potism will occasionally lead the best dispositions into 
unbecoming abuse of power. It is not likely that any 
one will again enjoy^ or have an opportunity of abusing, 
the singular degree of submission which was rendered 
to Johnson by all around him. The unreserved com- 
munications of friends, rather than the spleen of ene- 
mies, have occasioned his character being exposed in 
all its shadows, as well as its lights. But those^ when 
summed and counted, amount only to a few narrow- 
minded prejudices concerning country and party, from 
which few ardent tempers remain entirely free, an over- 
zeal in politics, which is an ordinary attribute of the 
British character, and some violences and solecisms in 
manners, which left his talents, morals^ and benevolence^ 
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alike unimpeachable. {MiseelUmewts Ftase Wbrbfy 
voL iii. p. 267.) ' 'Jii' ' '{ 

697 ;' f^i^ ^<^Tnes Mackintosh on Johnson, 

Dr. Johnson had a great influence on the taste and 
opinions of his age^ not only by the popularity of his 
writings^ but by that colloquial dictatorship which he 
exercised for thirty years in the literary circles of the 
capital.. He was distinguished by vigorous understand- 
ing and inflexible integrity. His imagination was not 
more lively than was necessary to illustrate his maxims ; 
his attainments in science were inconsiderable^ and in 
learnings far from the first class; they chiefly con- 
sisted in that sort of knowledge which a powerful mind 
collects from miscellaneous reading, and various inter- 
course with mankind. From the refinements of abstmse 
speculation he was withheld partly, perhaps, by that 
repugnance to such subtleties which much experience 
often inspires, and partly also by a secret dread that 
they might disturb liiose prejudices ip which his mind 
had found repose from the agitation of doubt. He was 
a most sagacious and severely pure judge of the actions 
and motives of men, and he was tempted by frequent 
detection of imposture to indulge somewhat of that con.. 
temptuous scepticism, respecting the sincerity of delicate 
and refined sentiments, which affected his whole cha* 
racter as a man and writer. 

In early youth he had resisted the most severe tests 
of probity. Neither the extreme poverty, nor the un- 
certain income, to which the virtue of so many men of 
letters has yidded, even in the slightest degree weak* 
ened his integrity, or lowered the dignity of his inde. 
pendence. His moral principles (if the language may 
be allowed) partook of the vigour of his understanding. 
He was conscientious, sincere, determined; and his 
pride was no more than a steady consciousness of 
superiority in the most valuable qualities of human 
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natttfd t his fiiendahips w»e not only firm bat geDerous, 
and tender beneath a rugged exterior : he wounded none 
of those feelings which the habits of his Hfe enabled 
him to estimate ; but he had become too hardened by 
s«iou8 distress not to contract some disregard for those 
minor delicacies, which become so keenly susceptible in 
a calm and prosperous fortune. 

He was a Tory, not without some propensities to- 
wards Jacobitism, and high churchman, with more at- 
tachment to ecclesiastical authority, and a splendid 
worship, than is quite consistent with the spirit of Pro- 
testantism. On these subjects he never permitted him- 
self to doubt, nor tolerated difference of opinion in 
others. The vigour of his understanding is no more 
to be estimated by his opinions on subjects where it was 
bound by his prejudices, than the strength of a man's 
body by the effects of a hmb in fetters. 

His conversation, which was one of the most power- 
ful instruments of his extensive influence, was artificial, 
dogmatical, sententious, and poignant, adapted with the 
most admirable versatihty to every subject as it arose, 
and distinguished by an almost unparalleled power of 
serious repartee. He seems to have considered himself 
as a sort of colloquial magistrate, who inflicted severe 
punishment from just policy. His course of Ufe led 
him to treat those sensibilities, which such severity 
wounds, as fantastic and effeminate, and he entered 
society too late to acquire those habits of poUteness 
which are a substitute for natural delicacy. 

As a man, then, Johnson had a mascuUne under, 
standing, clouded on important subjects by prejudice; a 
conscience pure beyond ihe ordinary measure of human 
virtue ; a heart full of rugged benevolence, and a dis- 
regard only for those feelings in controversy or in con- 
versation, of which he had not learnt the force, or 
whidi he thought himself obliged to wound. As a 
water, he is monorable as one of those who efi^ a 
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change in the general style of a nation, and have vigovir 
enough to leave the stamp of their own peculiarities 
upon their language. 

In the progress of English style, three periods may 
he easily distinguished. The first period extended 
from Sir Thomas More to Lord Clarendon. During 
great part of this period, the style partook of the rude. 
ness and fluctuation of an unformed language, in which 
use had not yet determined the words that were to he 
English. Writers had not yet discovered the combina- 
tion of words which best suits the original structure and 
immutable constitution of our language : where the 
terms were English, the arrangement was Latin — the 
exclusive language of learning, and that in which every 
truth in science, and every model of elegance, was con- 
templated by youth. For a century and a half, ineffec- 
tual attempts were made to bend our vulgar tongue to 
the genius of the language supposed to be superior ; 
and the whole of this period, though not without a 
capricious mixture of coarse idiom, may be called the 
Latin, or pedantic age, of our style. 

In the second period, which extended from the 
Restoration to the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
series of writers appeared, of less genius indeed than 
their predecessors, but more successful in their experi- 
ments to discover the mode of writing most adapted to 
the genius of the language. About the same period 
that a similar change was effected in France by Pascal, 
they began to banish from style learned as well as vidgar 
phraseology, and to confine themselves to the part of 
the language naturally used in general conversation by 
well-educated men. That middle region, which lies 
between vulgarity and pedantry, remains commonly un- 
changed, while both extremes are equally condemned to 
perpetual revolution. Those who select words from 
that permanent part of a language, and who arrange 
them according to its natural order, have discovered the 
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troe secret of rendering their writings permanent, and 
of preserving that rank among the classical writers of 
their country, which men of greater intellectual power 
have failed to attain. Of these writers, whose language 
has not yet been slightly superannuated, Cowley was 
probably the earliest, as Dryden and Addison were as- 
suredly the greatest. 

The third period may be called the Rhetorical, and is 
distinguished by the prevalence of a school of writers, 
of which Johnson was the founder. The fundamental 
character of the Rhetorical style is, that it employs un- 
disguised art, where classical writers appear only to 
obey the impulse of a cultivated and adorned nature. 
As declamation is the fire of eloquence without its sub- 
stance, so rhetoric consists in the forms of eloquence 
without its spirit. In the schools of the rhetorician, 
every ornament of composition is made by a rule ; 
where ornaments are natural, the feeling from which 
they spring, if it be tempered, performs the office of 
taste, by regulating their number, and adapting them to 
the occasion ; but those who fabricate them by rule, 
without this natural regulator, have no security against 
unseasonable and undistinguishing profusion. These 
writers have not the variety of nature, but the unifor- 
mity of a Dutch garden. 

As the English classical writers had been led by the 
nature of their subjects as well as the bent of their 
genius, to cultivate a temperate elegance, rather than to 
emulate the energy and grandeur of tlieir less polished 
predecessors, so Johnson and his followers, in their 
attempt (which was partly successful) to impart more 
vigour and dignity to the general style, receded so far 
from vulgarity as to lose all ease and variety, and so 
exclusively preferred terms of Latin ori^n as to sacri- 
fice all that part of the English language on which its 
peculiar character depends. With Latin words they 
attempted also the renewal of those inversions and invo- 
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lutions which the syntax of that language ftUowa,' but 
which, after a vain effort of a century^ had been ba- 
nished from ours. All their words were thrown into 
one mouldy and their periods came up in the same 
shape. As the mind of Johnson was robust^ but neither 
nimble nor graceful^ so his style^ though sometimes 
significant^ nervous^ and even majestic, was void of all 
grace and ease^ and being the most unlike of all styles 
to the natural effusion of a cultivated mind^ had the 
least pretensions to the praise of eloquence. During 
the period^ now near a close^ in which he was a favourite 
models a stiff symmetry and tedious monotony succeeded 
to that various music with which the taste of Addison 
diversified his periods^ and to that natural imi^ery 
which the latter *s beautiful genius seemed with graceftil 
negligence to scatter over his composition. They who 
had not fancy enough to be ornamental, sought to dls-- 
tinguish themselves by being artificial; and, though 
there were some illustrious exceptions^ the general style 
had all those marks of corrupt taste which Johnson 
himself bad so well satirised in his commendation of 
the prose of Dryden, and of which he has admirably 
represented the opposite in his excellent criticism on 
Addison. His earlier writings abound most with ex- 
amples of these faults of style. Many of his Latin 
words in an EngUsh shape no imitator has ventured to 
adopt ; others have already dropped from the language^ 
and will soon be known only in Dictionaries. 

Some heaviness and weariness must be felt by most 
readers at the perusal of essays on life and manners, 
written like the ^^ Rambler ; " but it ought never to be 
foi^otten, that the two most popular writers of the 
eighteenth century, Addison and Johnson, were such 
efficacious teachers of virtue, that their writings may be 
numbered among the causes which, in an important de- 
gree, have contributed to preserve and to improve tlie 
morality of the British nation. 



His Dictionaiy, ihaogh distinguished neither by the 
philosophy nor fay the erudition which illustrate the 
origin and hiitory of worda, is a noble monument of 
his powers and his literary knowledge, and even of his 
industry, though it betiaja frequent symptoms of that 
constitutional indolenee nhich must have so often over- 
pawere<l him in so immense a labour. 

Towards the end of his life, when intercourse with the 
world had considerably softened his style, he published 
his " Lives of the English Poets," a work of which the 
subject insures popularity, and on which his fame 
probably now depends. He seems to have poured 
into it the miscellaneous information which he had 
collected, and the hierary opinions which he had 
formed, during his long reign over the literature of 
London. The critical part has produced the warmest 
agitations of literary faction. The time may, perhaps, 
now be ariived for an impartial esllmate of its merits. 
Whenever understanding alone is sufficient for poetical 
criticiam, the decisions of Johnson are generally right. 
But the beauties of poetry must be feit before their 
causes are investigated. There is a poetical sensibility 
which, in the progress of the mind, becomes as distinct 
a power as a musical ear or a picturesque eye. With- 
out a considerable degree of this sensibihty, it is as vain 
for a man of the greatest understanding to speak of the 
higher beauties of poetry, as it is for a blind man to 
speak of colours. To ailopt the warmest sentiments of 
poetry, to reahse its boldest imagery, to yield to every 
impulse of enthusiasm, to submit to the illusions of 
fancy, to retire with the poet into his ideal worlds, were 
diapoaitions wholly foreign from the worldly sagacity and 
Htem shrewdness of Johnson .... If this unpoetical 
character be considered, if the force of prejudice be 
estimated, if we bear in mind that in this work of his 
old age we must expect to find him enamoured of every 
paradox which he had supported with brilliant success, 
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and that aa old man seldom wannly admires ihoee 
works which have appeared since his sensihility has 
hecome sluggish^ and his literary system formed^ we 
shall he ahle to account for most of the unjust judg- 
ments of Johnson^ without recourse to any suppositioiis 
inconsistent with honesty and integrity. 

As in his judgment of life and character, so in his 
criticism on poetry, he was a sort of Freethinker. He 
suspected the refined of affectation, he rejected the en- 
thusiastic as ahsurd, and he took it for granted that the 
mysterious was uninteliigihle. He came into the world 
when the school of Dryden and Pope gave the law to 
English poetry. In that school he had himself learned 
to he a lofty and vigorous declaimer in harmonious 
verse; heyond that school his unforced admiration 
perhaps scarcely soared ; and his highest effort of criti- 
cism was accordingly the nohle panegyric on Dryden. 
His criticism owed its popularity as much to its defects 
as to its excellences. It was on a level with the ma- 
jority of readers — persons of good sense and informa- 
tion, hut of no exquisite sensibility ; and to their minds 
it derived a false appearance of solidity from that very 
narrowness which excluded those grander efforts CKf 
imagination to which Aristotle and Bacon confined the 
name of poetry. 

Among the victories gained by Milton^ one of the 
most signal is that which he obtained over all the pre- 
judices of Johnson^ who was compelled to make a most 
vigorous, though evidently reluctant, effort to do justice 
to the fame and genius of the greatest of English poets. 
The alacrity with which he seeks every occasion to 
escape from this painful duty in observation upon Mil- 
ton's Life and Minor Poems^ sufficiently attest the irre- 
sistible power of " Paradise Lost." As he had no feel- 
ing of die lively and graceful, we must not wonder at 
bis injustice to Prior. Some accidental impression^ 
concurring with a long habit of indulging and venting 
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every singularity, seems necessary to account for his 
having foi^otten that Swift was a wit. As the Seasons 
appeared during the susceptihle part of Johnson's life, 
his admiration of Thompson prevailed over that ludi- 
crous prejudice which he professed against Scotland, 
perhaps hecause it was a Presbyterian country. His 
insensibility to the higher order of poetry^ his dislike of 
a Whig university, and his scorn of a fantastic character, 
combined to produce that monstrous example of critical 
injustice which he entitles the Life of Gray. 

Such is the character which may he bestowed on 
Johnson by those who feel a profound reverence for his 
virtues, and a respect approaching to admiration for his 
intellectual powers, without adopting his prejudices, or 
being insensible to his defects. {Memoirs of Sir J amen 
Mackintosh, 1835, vol. ii. p. l66.) 

698. Johnson's Epitaph on Mr. Thrale. 

Of his departed friend (says Dr. Anderson), Johnson 
has given a true character in a Latin epitaph, inscribed 
on his monument in Streatham church. Besides the 
example of affecting gratitude which it records, it is pre- 
served here as an instance of the facility with which the 
heart of a friend finds topics of praise, to endear a 
worthy man to posterity, without falsehood or adulation. 
The morality of the conclusion is striking and instruc- 
tive : — 

** In the same tomb lie interred his father, Ralph Thrale» a 
man o£ vigour and activity, and his only son, Henry, who died 
before his father, aged ten years. Thus a happy and opulent 
family, raised by the grandfather, and augmented by the father, 
became extinguished with the grandson. Go, reader ; and, re- 
flecting on the vicissitudes ofg all ^human affiurs, meditate on 
eternity ! " 
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Hie conditur quod reliquum est 

Hekrici Th&alc, 

Qui res seu civiles, seu domesticas, ita ^t, 

Ut vitam illi longiorem multi optarent ; 

Ita sacras, 

Ut quam brevem esset habiturus praescire videretur ; 

Simplex, apertus, sibique semper similis. 

Nihil ostentavit aut arte fictum aut cura 

Elaboratum. 

In senatu, regi patriaeque 

Fideliter studuit ; 

Vulgi obstrepentis contemptor animosus, 

Domi inter mille mercaturae negotia 

Literarum elegantiam minime neglexit. 

Amicis quocunque modo laborantibus 

Conciliis, auctoritate, muneribus, adfuit. 

Inter familiares, comites, convivas, hospites, 

Tarn facili fuit morum suavitate 

Ut omnium animos ad se alliceret ; 

Tam felici sermonis libertate 
Ut nulli adulatus, omnibus placeret. 
Natus 1724. Obiit 1781. 
Consortes tumuli habet Rodolphum patrem, strenuum 

Fortemque virum, et Henricum filium unicum, 
Quem spei parentum mors inopina decennem praeripuit. 

Ita 
Domus felix et opulenta, quam erexit 

Avus, auxitque pater, cum nepote decidit. 

Abi Viator ! 
£t vicibus rerum humanarum perspectis, 

^ternitatem cogita ! 

699. Johnsons Epitaph on his Father, Mother^ and 

Brother* 

A few days before his death Johnson composed &e 
following epitaph for his father^ mother^ and brother; 
and wrote to Mr. Green, of Lichfield, desiring that it 
might be '^ engraved on a stone^ deep^ massy^ and 
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hard," laid on the exact place of interment, in the 
middle aisle of St. Michael's church ; and hoped " it 
might he done while he was yet alive." (}) 



xl. S* C 
Michael Johnson, 

Vir impavidus, constans, animosus, periculorum immemor, la- 
borum patientissimus ; fiducia Christiana fortis, fervidusque, 
pater-familias apprime strenuus ; bibliopola admodum peritus ; 
mente et libris et negotiis exculta ; animo ita firmo, ut, rebus 
adversis diu conflicatus, nee sibi nee suis defuerit : lingua sic 
temperata, ut ei nihil quod aures, vel pias, vel castas laesisset, 
aut dolor, vel voluptas unquam expresserit. 

Natus Cubleiae, in agro Derbiensi, Anno 1656. 

Obiit 1731. 

Apposita est Sara, conjux. 

Antiqua Fordorum gente oriunda ; quam domi sedulam, for 

paucis notam ; nuUi molestam, mentis acumine et judicii sub- 

tilitate prsecellentem ; aliis multum, sibi parum indulgentem : 

JBtemitati semper attentam, omne fere virtutis nomen com- 
mendavit. 

Nata Nortoniae Regis, in agro Varvicensi, Anno 1669 ; 

Obiit 1759. 

Cum Nath^naele illorum filio, qui natus 1712, cum vires et 
animi, et corporis multa pollicerentur, Anno 1737, vitam brevem 
pia morte liniyit. 

700. Busts of Johnson and Garrick in Lichfield 

Cathedral, 

In the Dean's consistory court, adjoining the south 
transept of the cathedral church of Lichfield^ a hust has 
been erected, with the following inscription : — 

(1) [See anik, VoL VIIL p. 991.] 

VOL. X. V 
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The Friends of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.y 

A native of Lichfield, 

Erected this Monument, 

As a tribute of respect to the memory of 

A man of extensive learning, 

A distinguished moral writer, and a sincere Christian. 

He died the 13th of December, 1784, aged 75 years. 

Near it is a similar bust of Garrick, erected by his 
relictj after a design of the same artists, Wyatt, archi- 
tect, and Westmacott, sciilptor, with the following in- 
scription, combining the desiderium chari conjugis, with 
Johnson's emphatic eulogy on the dramatic talents of 
his deceased friend : — 

Eva Maria, relict of David Garrick, Esq. 
caused this monument to be erected to the memory 

of her beloved husband ; 

who died the 20th of January, 1779, aged 63 years. 

He had not only the amiable qualities of private life, 

but such astonishing dramatic talents, 

as too well verified the observation of his friend, 

" His death eclipsed the gaiety of nations, 

and impoverished the public stock of harmless pleasure.** 

701. Further Anecdotes of Johnsons Parents, 

Of Michael Johnson little is generally known, beyond 
the fact that he was a tradesman at Lichfield ; and no 
attempt has hitherto been made to bring into one point 
the few particulars concerning him that He scattered 
through various volumes. Yet this would appear to be 
a mark of respect due, if not to his own merit, to that 
of his admirable son ; and in the hope that it may in. 
cite some one to undertake a more finished composition^ 
the subjoined outline of a memoir has been compiled. 

He was a native of Derbyshire; but of origin so ol^ 
scure, that Dr. Johnson once said to BosweU, '^ J have 
great merit in being zealous for the honours of iurth^ 
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for I can hardly tell who was my grandfather." He 
married^ at a somewhat advanced age^ one Sarah Ford^ 
by whom he had two sons ; but the period of his set- 
tling at Lichfield is doubtful^ though it certainly was 
some time prior to the close of the seventeenth century, 
as I find his name anno l687^ in a list of subscribers 
to a fund for recasting the bells of the Cathedral^ to. 
wards which he contributed 10s, In 1709 he was 
sheriff of the city ; and in the same year was born his 
celebrated son^ whose baptism is thus recorded in the 
Register of St. Michael's Church : — 

*< S^pt. 17. 1709) Samuel, son of Michael Johnson, Gent, 
baptized." 

One of his godfathers was Dr. Swinfen^ a physician 
of the city. Three years after, the baptism of his bro- 
ther is thus entered in the same Register : — 

" Oct. 14. 1712, Nathaniel, son of Mr. Michael Johnson, 
baptized." 

The circumstances of Michael Johnson appear to 
have been for many years extremely narrow ; but by 
untiring industry, he at length acquired some little pro. 
perty, which he lost by speculating in the manufacture 
of parchment, and became a bankrupt in 1731, while 
his son Samuel was at Oxford. The generous assistance 
which on this occasion he received from various quar- 
ters, seems to prove that his character was held in great 
esteem. Dr. Johnson told Sir John Hawkins that, 
amongst others, Mr. Innys, bookseller of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, was a material friend ; '' and this," said 
he, *' I consider as an obligation on me to be grateful 
to his descendants," to whom he accordingly bequeathed 
200/. Soon after his insolvency took place, Michael 
died, and the sum of 20/. was all that his son received 
from the produce of his effects. 

It is a fact but little known^ and which escaped the 

N 2 
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industrious inquiry of Boswell, that during the two 
years which he passed at home^ hefore proceeding to 
Oxford, Dr. Johnson was engaged in learning his 
father's business. The '^ Short Account of Lichfield," 
1819^ says that ^' books of his binding are still extant 
in that city." It was at this period, I presume, that 
in a fit of pride he once refused obedience to his father, 
who desired him to attend the book-stall at Uttoxeter 
market; in contrition for which, towards the close of 
his life, (as he told the Rev. H. White,) he repaired 
to the spot, and stood for a considerable time bareheaded 
in the rain, by way of expiatory penance. 

Michael Johnson's practice of visiting the market 
towns of Stafibrdshire and the adjoining counties, to 
dispose of his books, has already been mentioned, (i) 
The house at the corner of Sadler Street, Lichfidd, 
in which Michael Johnson resided, and in which Samu^ 
was born, is still standing. Views of it occur in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1785; in the '^ Short 
Account of Lichfield," above mentioned ; and in various 
other works. It was built by Michael Johnson on land 
belonging to the Corporation, in whose records there 
appears this entry, under date 13th July, 1708 : — 

" Agreed that Mr. MichaelJohnson, bookseller, have a lease 
of his encroachment of his house in Sadler Street and Women's 
Cheaping, for forty years, at 25. 6d* per annum.** 

Boswell has preserved the particulars of a proceedings 
in which the bailiffs and citizens, to their great- honour, 
on the expiration of a second lease in 1767? resolved 
that it should be renewed to Dr. Johnson for ^a further 
term of ninety years, at the old rent, and without pay- 
ment of any fine. 

After her husband's decease, Johnson's mother con* 
tinned the business, though of course on a more con* 

(1) See Vol. I. p. 314. 
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tracted scale. Among the names o£ subscribers to the 
'^ Harleian Miscellany," there occurs that of ^^ Sarah 
Johnson, bookseller, in Lichfield." The humble na- 
ture of her establishment may be gathered from a pas- 
sage in Miss Seward's Correspondence, where she says 
of Lucy Porter, ^^ from the age of twenty she boarded 
in Lichfield, with Dr. Johnson s mother, who still kept 
that bookseller's shop, by which her husband supplied 
the scanty means of existence. Meantime, Lucy kept 
the best company of our little city, but would make no 
engagement on market.days, lest granny, as she called 
Mrs. Johnson, should catch cold by serving in the shop. 
There Lucy Porter took her place, standing behind the 
counter, nor thought it a disgrace to thank a poor per- 
son who purchased from her a penny battledore." One 
of Lucy's brothers subsequently bequeathed her a hand- 
some property, with part of which she built herself a 
commodious house in Tamworth Street, Lichfield, where 
she ended her days, in January 179^, aged 70 years, 
and Hes buried in the Church of St. Chad. {Grent, 
Mag., Oct. 1829.) 

702. Singular Misquotation, 

There is a curious error in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary 
which has not hitherto been noticed. It occurs in De- 
finition 13. of the verb '' To sit," and pervades every 
edition that I have yet seen, even Mr. Todd's. '' Asses 
are ye that sit in judgement. Judges, v. 10." The 
verse is — '' Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that 
sit in judgment, and walk by the way." Were not Dr. 
Johnson's reverence for the Scriptures too well known 
to allow us to imagine that he would wilfully pervert 
them ; we might suppose that he, who gave the defini- 
tion of Excise and Renegado, had intended, by antici- 
pation, to express his opinion of the censure of his 
critics. 

N 3 
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Part XXXIII. 

JEUX D'ESPRIT ON JOHNSON'S BIO 

GRAPHERS. 



No. I.— LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY; 

OB, HOW TO WRITE THE LIFE OF ONe's FRIEND. 

A71 Extract Jrom the Life of Dr. Pozz, in ten volumes JbUo, 
written by Jambs Bozz, Esq.^ who flourished with him near 
fftij years. 

By Alexander Chalmers, Esq. Q) 

"We dined at the chop-house. Dr. Pozz was this day 
very instructive. We talked of hooks. I mentioned 
the History of Tommy Trip, I said it was a great 
work. Pozz. " Yes, Sir, it is a great work ; hut. Sir, 
it is a great work relatively ; it was a great work to 
you when you was a little hoy : hut now. Sir, you are a 
great man, and Tommy Trip is a little hoy." I felt 
somewhat hurt at this comparison, and I helieve he per- 
ceived it ; for, as he was squeezing a lemon, he said, 
" Never he affronted at a comparison. I have heen 
compared to many things, hut I never was affronted. 
No, Sir, if they would call me a dog, and you a ca* 
nister tied to my tail, I would not he affronted." 

Cheered hy diis kind mention of me, though in such 
a situation, I asked him what he thought of a friend of 

(1) Amone the numerous parodies BXi<di jeux dC esprit vrhi^ti 
Mr. Boswell^ work produced, this pleasantry from the pen of 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers, which appeared in the periodidal 
publications of the day, is worth preserving ; for it is not merely 
a good pleasantry, but a fair criticism of some of fhe lighter 
oarts of the work. — C. 
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ours^ who was always making comparisons. Pozz. 
'^ Sir, that fellow has a simile for every thing but him- 
self. I knew him when he kept a shop : he then made 
money. Sir, and now he makes comparisons. Sir, he 
would say that you and I were two figs stuck together ; 
two figs in adhesion, Sir ; and then he would laugh." 
Bozz. '^ But have not some great writers determined 
that comparisons are now and then odious ? ** Pozz. 
^^ No, Sir, not odious in themselves, not odious as com- 
parisons ; the fellows who make them are odious. The 
Whigs make comparisons." 

We supped that evening at his house. I showed 
him some lines I had made upon a pair of breeches. 
Pozz. ^' Sir, the lines are good ; but where could you 
find such a subject in your country ? " Bozz. '' There- 
fore it is a proof of invention, which is a characteristic 
of poetry.'* Pozz. " Yes, Sir, but an invention which 
few of your countrymen can enjoy." I reflected after- 
wards on the depth of this remark : it affords a proof of 
that acuteness which he displayed in every branch 
of literature. I asked him if he approved of green 
spectacles ? Pozz. ^' As to green spectacles. Sir, the 
question seems to be this : if I wore green spectacles, it 
would be because they assisted vision, or because I Hked 
them. Now, Sir, if a man tells me he does not like 
green spectacles, and that they hurt his eyes, I would 
not compel him to wear them. No, Sir, I would 
dissuade him." A few months after, I consulted him 
again on this subject, and he honoured me with a letter, 
in which he gives the same opinion. It will be found 
in its proper place. Vol. VI. p. 2789. I liave thought 
much on this subject, and must confess that in such 
matters a man ought to be a free moral agent. 

Next day I left town, and was absent for six weeks, 
three days, and seven hours, as I find by a memoran* 
dum in my journal. In this time I had only one 
letter from him, which is as follows : — 

N 4 
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« TO JAMES BOZZ, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, — My bowels have been very bad. Pray buy 
me some Turkey rhubarb, and bring with you a copy of your 
« Tour.' 

" Write to me soon, and write to me often. I am, dear Sir, 
yours, affectionately, Sam. Pozz.** 

It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a 
letter like this, in which we see so much of his 
great and illuminated mind. On my return to to^vn, 
we met again at the chop-house. We had much con- 
versation to-day: his wit flashed like lightning: indeed, 
there is not one hour of my present life in which I do 
not profit by some of his valuable communications. 

We talked of wind, I said I knew many persons 
much distressed with that complaint. Pozz. '* Yes, Sir, 
when confined, when pent up." I said I did not know 
that, but I questioned if the Romans ever knew it. 
Pozz. " Yes, Sir, the Romans knew it.'* Bozz. '' Livy 
does not mention it." Pozz. '' No, Sir, Livy wrote 
History. Livy was not writing the Life of a Friend." 

On medical subjects his knowledge was imm^ise. He 
told me of a friend of ours who had just been attacked 
by a most dreadful complaint : he had entirely lost the 
use of his limbs, so that he could neither stand nor walk, 
unless supported ; his speech was quite gone ; his eyes 
were much swollen, and every Tein distended, yet his 
face was rather pale, and his extremities cold; his pulse 
beat 160 in a minute. I said, with tenderness, that I 
would go and see him ; and, said I, *' Sir, I will take 
Dr. Bolus with me." Pozz. " No, Sir, don't go." I was 
startled, for I knew his compassionate hearty and 
earnestly asked why ? Pozz. '' Sir, you don't know his 
disorder." Bozz. '' Pray what is it ? " Pozz. '^ Sir, 
the man is — dead drunk ! " This explanation thi^w 
me into a violent fit of laughter, in which he joined me, 
rolling about as be used to do when he eo^joyed a jo^ ^ 
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but he afterwards checked me. Pozz, ^' Sir, you ought 
not to laugh at what I said. Sir, he who laughs at 
what another man says, will soon learn to laugh at that 
other man. Sir, you should laugh only at your own 
jokes ; you should laugh seldom." 

We talked of a friend of ours who was a very violent 
politician. 1 said I did not like his company. Pozz. 
*'No, Sir, he is not healthy ; he is sore. Sir; his mind 
is ulcerated ; he has a political whitlow ; Sir, you can- 
not touch him without giving him pain. Sir, I would 
not talk politics with that man ; I would talk of 
cabbage and peas : Sir, I would ask him how he got 
his* com in, and whether his wife was with child ; but 
I would not talk politics." Bozz. ^' But perhaps. Sir, 
he would talk of nothing else." Pozz. " Then, Sir, it is 
plain what he would do." On my very earnestly in- 
quiring what that was. Dr. Pozz answered, '' Sir, he 
would let it alone." 

I mentioned a tradesman who had lately set up his 
coach. Pozz. '' He is right. Sir ; a man who would go 
on swimmingly cannot get too soon off his legs. That 
man keeps his coach. Now, Sir, a coach is better than 
a chaise. Sir — it is better than a chariot." Bozz. 
"Why, Sir?" Pozz. " Sir, it wiU hold more." I 
b^ged he would repeat this, that I might remember 
it, and he complied with great good humour. " Dr. 
Pozz," said I, ''you ought to keep a coach." Pozz. 
" Yes, Sir, I ought." Bozz. " But you do not, and 
that has often surprised me." Bozz. " Surprised you ! 
There, Sir, is another prejudice of absurdity. Sir, you 
ought to be surprised at nothing. A man that has lived 
half your days ought to be above all surprise. Sir, it 
is a rule with me never to be surprised. It is mere 
Ignorance ; you cannot guess why I do not keep a coach, 
and you are surprised. Now, Sir, if you did know, you 
would not be surprised." I said, tenderly, " I hope, 
my dear Sir^ yoa will let me know before I leave town." 
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Pozz. '^ Yes, Sir, you shall know now. You shall not 
go to Mr. Wilkins, and to Mr. Jenkins, and to Mr. 
Stubbs, and say, why does not Pozz keep a coach ? 1 
will tell you myself — Sir, I can't afford it." 
^« We talked of drinking. I asked him whether, in 
the course of his long and valuable life, he had not 
known some men who drank more than they could 
bear? Pozz. ^'Yes, Sir; and then, Sir, nobody could 
bear them. A man who is drunk. Sir, is a very foolish 
fellow." Bozz. ^' But, Sir, as the poet says, * he is 
devoid of all care.* " Pozz. ^^ Yes, Sir, he cares for 
nobody ; he has none of the cares of life : he cannot be 
a merchant. Sir, for he cannot write his name ; he can- 
not be a politician. Sir, for he cannot talk ; he cannot 
be an artist. Sir, for he cannot see ; and yet. Sir, there 
is science in drinking." Bozz. " I suppose you mean 
that a man ought to know what he drinks." Pozz. " No, 
Sir, to know what one drinks is nothing; but the 
science consists of three parts. Now, Sir, were I to 
drink wine, I should wish to know them all ; I should 
wish to know when I had too little, when I had enough, 
and when I had too much. There is our friend 
******* (mentioning a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance) ; he knows when he has too little, and when he 
has too much, but he knows not when he has enough. 
Now, Sir, that is the science of drinking, to know when 
one has enough." 

We talked this day on a variety of topics, but I find 
very few memorandums in my journal. On small beer, 
he said it was flatulent liquor. He disapproved of those 
who deny the utility of absolute power, and seemed to be 
offended with a friend of ours who would always have 
his eggs poached. Sign.posts, he observed, had dege- 
nerated within his memory ; and he particularly found 
fault with the moral of the '^ Beggar's Opera." I en- 
deavoured to defend a work which had afforded me so 
much pleasure, but could not master that strength of mind 
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with which he argued ; and it was with great satisfac- 
tion that he communicated to me afterwards a method 
of curing corns by applying a piece of oiled silk. In 
the early history of the world, he preferred Sir Isaac 
Newton's Chronology ; but as they gave employment to 
useful artisans, he did not dislike the large buckles then 
coming into use. 

Next day we dined at the Mitre. I mentioned 
spirits. Pozz. ^^ Sir, there is as much evidence for the 
existence of spirits as against it. You may not believe 
it, but you cannot deny it." I told him that my great 
grandmother once saw a spirit. He asked me to relate 
it, which I did very minutely, while he listened with 
profound attention. When I mentioned that the spirit 
once appeared in the shape of a shoulder of mutton, 
and another time in that of a tea-pot, he interrupted 
me : — Pozz. '^ There, Sir, is the point ; the evidence 
is good, but the scheme is defective in consistency. We 
cannot deny that the spirit appeared in these shapes ; 
but then we cannot reconcile them. What has a tea- 
pot to do with a shoulder of mutton } Neither is it a 
terrific object. There ift nothing contemporaneous. 
Sir, these are objects which are not seen at the same 
time nor in the same place." Bozz. " I think. Sir, 
that old women in general are used to see ghosts." 
Pozz. *' Yes, Sir, and their conversation is full of the 
subject : I would have an old woman to record such 
conversations ; their loquacity tends to minuteness." 

We talked of a person who had a very bad character. 
Pozz. "Sir, he is a scoundrel.** Bozz. ^^I hate a 
scoundrel." Pozz. ^^ There you are wrong : don't hate 
Bcountjlrels. Scoundrels, Sir, are useful. There are 
many things we cannot do without scoundrels. I would 
not choose to keep company with scoundrels, but some- 
thing may be got from them." Bozz. "Are not 
scoundrels generdly fools ? " Pozz. ^' No, Sir, they are 
not. A scoundrel must be a dever fellow j he must know 
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many things of \i^hich a fool is ignorant. Any man may 
be a fool. I think a good book might be made out of 
scoundrels. I would have a Biographia Flagitiosa, the 
Lives of Eminent Scoundrels, from the earliest accounts 
to the present day." I mentioned hanging : I thought 
it a very awkward situation. Pozz. " No, Sir, hanging 
is not an awkward situation ; it is proper. Sir, that a 
man whose actions tend towards flagitious obliquity 
should appear perpendicular at last." I told him that I 
had lately been in company with some gentlemen, every 
one of whom could recollect some friend or other who 
had been hanged. Pozz. '' Yes, Sir, that is the easiest 
way. We know those who have been hanged ; we can 
recollect that : but we cannot number those who de- 
serve it; it would not be decorous. Sir, in a mixed 
company. No, Sir, that is one of the few things which 
we are compelled to think,** 

Our regard for literary property (}) prevents our 
making a larger extract from the above important work. 
We have, however^ we hope, given such passages as will 
tend to impress our readers with a high idea of this vast 
undertaking, — Note by the Author. 

(1) This alludes to the jealousy about copyright, which 
Mr. Boswell carried so far that he actually printed separately, 
and entered at Stationers' Hall, Johnson's Letter to Lord Ches- 
terfield {ante, Vol. II. p. 7.), and the Account of Johnson's 
Conversation with George III. at Buckingham House (VoL 
III. p. 19.), to prevent his rivals making use of them. — C. 
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No. IL— DR. JOHNSON'S GHOST. 

[From the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. Ivi. p. 427.3 

* Twas at the solemn hour of night, 

When men and spirits meet. 
That Johnson, huge majestic sprite, 

Repair'd to Boswell's feet. 

His face was like the full-orb*d moon 

Wrapt in a threatening cloud, 
That bodes the tempest bursting soon, 

And winds that bluster loud. 

Terrific was his angry look, 

His pendent eyebrows frown*d ; 
Thrice in his hand he wav'd a book, 

Then dash'd it on the ground. 

*« Behold," he cry'd, " perfidious man ! 
This object of my rage : 
Bethink thee of the sordid plan 
That form*d this yenal page. 

<< Was it to make this base record. 
That you my friendship sought ; 
Thus to retain each vagrant word. 
Each undigested thought ? 

« Dar'st thou pretend that, meaning praise. 
Thou seek'st to raise my name ; 
When all thy babbling pen betrays 
But gives me churlish fame ? 

** Do readers in these annals trace 
The man that's wise and good ? 
No ! — rather one of savage race, 
Blib'raly fierce^ and rude : 
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« A trayeller, whose discontent 
No kindness can appease ; 
Who finds for spleen perpetual vent 
In all he hears and sees : 

** One whose ingratitude displays 
The most ungracious guest ; 
Who hospitality repays 
With bitter, biting jest. 

*< Ah ! would, as o*er the hills we sped, 
And climb'd the sterile rocks, 
Some vengeful stone had struck thee dead. 
Or steeple, spar'd by Knox ! 

« Thy adulation now I see. 

And all its schemes unfold : 
Thy av'rice, Boswell, cherished mt. 
To turn me into gold. 

<< So keepers guard the beasts they show. 
And for their wants provide ; 
Attend their steps where'er they go, 
And travel by their side. 

" O \ were it not thati deep and low, 

Beyond thy reach I*m laid. 

Rapacious Boswell had ere now 

Johnson a mununy made." 

He ceas d, and stalk'd from BoswelPs sight 

With fierce indignant mien, 
Scornful as Ajax' sullen sprite. 

By sage Ulysses seen. 

Dead paleness BosweU's cheek o'erspread. 
His limbs with horror diook ; 

With trembling haste he left his bed. 
And burnt his fatal book. 
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And thrice he call*d on JoHVsoif*s name. 

Forgiveness to implore ! 
Then thrice repeated — " injured &me ! " 

And word — wrote never more. 



No. III.— A POSTHUMOUS WORK OF S. JOHN- 

SON. 

An Ode. April 15. 1786. 

Bt George Colman, Esq. 

St. Paul's deep bell, from stately tow'r, 
Had sounded once and twice the hour. 

Blue burnt the midnight taper ; 
Hags their dark spells o'er cauldron brew'd, 
While Sons of Ink their work pursu'd, 

Printing the Morning Paper. 

Say, Herald, Chronicle, or Post, 

Which then beheld great Johnson's Ghost, 

Grim, horrible, and squalid ? 
Compositors their letters dropt, 
Pressmen their groaning engine stopt. 

And Devils all grew pallid. 

Enough ! the Spectre cried ; Enough ! 
No more of your fugacious stuff, 

Trite Anecdotes and Stories ; 
Rude Martyrs of Sam. Johnson's name, 
You rob him of his honest fimie, 

And tarnish all his glodes. 
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First in the futile tribe is seen 
Tom Tyers in the Magazine, 

That teazer of Apollo ! 
With goose-quill he, like desperate knife, 
Slices, as Vauxhall beef, my life, 

And calls the town to swallow. 

The cry once up, the Dogs of News, 
Who hunt for paragraphs the stews, 

Yelp out JOHNSONIANA ! 

Their nauseous praise but moves my bile, 
Like Tartar, Carduus, Camomile, 
Or Ipecacuanha. 

Next Bos WELL comes (for 'twas my lot 
To find at last one honest Soot) 

With constitutional vivacity ; 
Yet garrulous, he tells too much. 
On fancied failings prone to touch, 

With sedulous loquacity. 

m 

At length — Job*s patience it would tire — 
Brew'd on my lees, comes Thral£*s Entire, 

Straining to draw my picture ; 
For She a conunon-place-book kept, 
Johnson at Streatham dined and slept, 

And who shall contradict her ? 

Thrale, lost *mongst Fidlers and Sopranos, 
With them play Fortes and Pianos, 

Adagio and Allegro I 
I lov*d Thralx's widow and Thralx*s wife ; 
But now, believe, to write my life 

I*d rather trust my Negro. (1) 



* Hit black tenrant 
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I gave the Public works of merit. 
Written with rigour, fraught with spirit ; 

Applause crown'd all my labours : 
But thy delusive pages speak 
My palsied pow'rs, exhausted, weak, 

The scoff of friends and neighbours. 

They speak me insoloit and rude. 
Light, tririal, puerile, and crude. 

The child of Pride and Vanity ; 
Poor Tuscan-like Improvisation 
Is but of English sense castration, 

And infitntine inanity. 

Such idle rhymes, like Sybil's leaves, 
Kindly the scatt*ring wind receives ; 

The gath'rer proves a scomer. 
But hold ! I see the coming day ! 
— The Spectre said, and stalk*d away 

To sleep in Poet's Covlvek. 



No. IV.— A POETICAL AND CONGRATULATORY 
EPISTLE TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESa 

On his Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with the celebrated 

Doctor Johnson ; 

By Peter Pindar, Esq. Q) 



O BoswELL, Bozzy, Bruce, whatever thy name, 
Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fiime ; 
Thou jackal], leading lion Johnson forth. 
To eat M'Pherson 'midst his native North ; 

[(1) Dr. Wolcot, putditbed in 1787.3 
VOL. X. O 
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To frighten grave professors with his roar, 
And shake the Hebrides from shore to shore — 
All hail ! — At length, ambitious Thane, thy rage, 
To give one spark to Fame's bespangled page. 
Is amply gratified — a thousand eyes 
Survey thy books with rapture and surprise ! 
Loud, of thy Tour, a thousand tongues have spoken. 
And wondered — that thy bones were never broken ! 

Triumphant thou through Time's vast gulf shalt sail. 
The pilot of our literary whale ; 
Close to the classic Rambler shalt thou cling, 
Close as a supple courtier to a king ! 
Fate shall not shake thee off, with all its power. 
Stuck, like a bat to some old ivied tower.' 
Nay, though thy Johnson ne'er had blessed thy eyes, 
Paoli's deeds had raised thee to the skies ! 
Yes ! his broad wing had raised thee (no bad hack) 
A tom-tit, twittering on an eagle's back. 

Thou, curious scrapmonger, shalt live in song, 
When death hath still'd the rattle of thy tongue ; 
Even future babes to lisp thy name shall learn. 
And Bozzy join with Wood, and Tommy Heam, 
Who drove the spiders from much prose and rhyme, 
And snatch'd old stories from the jaws of time. 

Sweet is thy page, I ween, that doth recite. 
How thou and Johnson, arm in arm, one night. 
Marched through fair Edinburgh's Pactolian showers. 
Which Cloacina bountifully pours ; 

Those gracious showers, that, fraught with fragrance, flow, 
And gild, like gingerbread, the world below. 
How sweetly grumbled, too, was Sam's remark, 
<' I smell you, master Bozzy, in the dark ! " 
Alas ! historians are confounded dull, 
A dim Boeotia reigns in every skull ; 
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Mere beasts of burden, broken-winded, slow, 
Heavy as dromedaries, on they go. 
Whilst thou, a Will-o'-wisp, art here, art there, 
Wild darting coruscations every where. 

What tasteless mouth can gape, what eye can close. 
What head can nod, o*er thy enlivening prose ? 
To others* works, the works of thy inditing 
Are downright diamonds, to the eyes of whiting. 
Think not I flatter thee, my flippant friend ; 
For well I know, that flattery would offend : 
Yet honest praise, I'm sure, thou wouldst not shun. 
Born with a stomach to digest a tun ! 
Who can refuse a smile, that reads thy page. 
Where surly Sam, inflamed with Tory rage> 
Nassau bescoundrels, and with anger big. 
Swears, Whigs are rogues, and every rogue a Whig ? 
Who will not, too, thy pen's minutice bless. 
That gives posterity the Rambler's dress ? 
Methinks I view his full, plain suit of brown. 
The large grey bushy wig, that graced his crown ; 
Black worsted stockings, little silver buckles ; 
And shirt, that had no ruffles for his knuckles. 
I mark the brown great-coat of cloth he wore. 
That two huge Patagonian pockets bore. 
Which Patagonians (wondrous to unfold!) 
Would fairly both his Dictionaries hold. 
I see the Rambler on a large bay mare. 
Just like a Centaur, every danger dare ; 
On a full gallop dash the yielding wind ; 
The colt and Bozzy scampering close behind. 

Of Lady Lochbuy with what glee we read. 
Who offer'd Sam, for breakfast, cold sheep's head ; 
Who, press'd and worried by this dame so civil, 
Wished the sheep's head, and woman's at the devil. 

o 2 
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I see you sailing both in Buchan's pot ^^^ 
Now stonning an old woman and her cot, 
Who, terrified at each tremendous shape, 
Deem*d you two demons, ready for a rape : 
I see all marvelling at M'Leod's together. 
On Sam's remarks on whey, and tanning leather : 
At Corrichatachin's the Lord knows how, 
I see thee, Bozzy, drunk as David's sow. 
And begging, with raised eyes and lengthened chin, . 
Heaven not to damn thee for the deadly sin : 
I see, too, the stern moralist regale, 
And pen a Latin ode to Mrs. Thrale. 
I see, without a night-cap on his head. 

Rare sight! bald Sam, in the Pretender's bed: 

I hear (what's wonderful !) unsought by studying. 

His classic dissertation upon pudding : 

Of provost Jopp I mark the marvelling face. 

Who gave the Rambler's freedom with a grace : , 

I see, too, travelling from the Isle of Eggl 

The humble servant of a horse's leg ; 

And Snip, the tailor, from the Isle of Muckf 

Who stitch'd in Sky with tolerable luck : 

I see the horn, that drunkards must adore ; 

The horn, the mighty horn of Rorie More ; 

And bloody shields, that guarded hearts in quarrels, 

Now guard from rats the milk and butter barrels. 

Methinks, the Caledonian dame I see. 

Familiar sitting on the Rambler's knee. 

Charming, with kisses sweet, the chuckling sage ; 

Melting, with sweetest smiles, the frost of age ; 

Like Sol, who darts, at times, a cheerful ray. 

O'er the wan visage of a winter's day. 

<* Do it again, my dear," I hear Sam cry, 

" See, who first tires, (my charmer !) you or 1." 

I see thee stuffing, with a hand uncouth, 

An old dried whiting in thy Johnson's mouth ; 
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And lo ! I see withall his might and main, 

Thy Johnson spit the whiting out again. 

Rare anecdotes ! *tis anecdotes like these, 

That bring thee glory, and the million please ! 

On these, shall future times delighted stare, 

Thou charming haberdasher of small ware ! 

Stewart and Robertson from thee shall learn 

The simple charms of history to discern : 

To thee, fair history's palm shall Livy yield, 

And Tacitus, to Bozzy leave the field ! 

Joe Miller's self, whose page such fun provokes. 

Shall quit his shroud, to grin at Bozzy*s jokes ! 

How are we all with rapture touch'd, to see 

Where, when, and at what hour, you swallowed tea ; 

How, once, to grace this Asiatic treat. 

Came haddocks, which the Rambler could not eat ! 

Pleased, on thy book thy sovereign's eye-balls roll. 

Who loves a gossip's story from his soul ; 

Blessed with the memory of the Persian king(^), 

He every body knows, and every thing ; 

Who's dead, who's married, what poor girl, beguiled, 

Hath lost a paramour and found a child ; 

Which gardener hath most cabbages and peas. 

And which old woman hath most hives of bees ; 

Which farmer boasts the most prolific sows. 

Cocks, hens, geese, turkeys, goats, sheep, bulls, and cows ; 

Which barber best the ladies' locks can curl ; 

Which house in Windsor sells the finest purl ; 

Which chimney-sweep best beats in gold array. 

His brush and shovel, on the first of May ! 

Whose dancing dogs in rigadoons excel ; 

And whose the puppet show, that bears the bell : 

Wliich clever smith, the prettiest man.trap(^ makes 

To save from thieves the royal ducks and drakes, 

(») Cynu. 

(9) Hi« BfaJMty hath planted a number of those truftj guanlians around 
hU park at Windsor, for the benefit of the public. 

o 3 
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The Guinea hens and peacocks with their eggs, 
And catch his loving subjects by the legs. 

! since the prince of gossips reads thy book, 
To what high honours may not Bozzy look ! 
The sunshine of his smile may soon be thine— > 
Perchance, in converse thou may'st hear him shine. 
Perchance J to stamp thy merit through the nation, 
He begs of Johnson's Life, thy dedication ; 
Asks questions (1) of thee, O thou lucky elf. 
And kindly answers every one himself. 
Blessed with the classic learning of a college. 
Our king is not a miser in his knowledge : 
Nought in the storehouse of his brains turns musty : 
No razor-wit, for want of use, grows rusty ; 
Whatever his head suggests, whate'er he knows. 
Free as election beer from tubs it flows ! 

Yet, ah ! superior far ! — it boasts the merit 
Of never fuddling people with the spirit ! 
Say, Bozzy, when, to bless our anxious sight. 
When shall thy volume (^) burst the gates of light 
O ! clothed in calf, ambitious brat, be born — 
Our kitchens, parlours, libraries adorn ! 
My fancy's keen anticipating eye 
A thousand charming anecdotes can spy : 

1 read, I read of George (S) the learned display 
On Lowth's and Warburton's immortal fray: 
Of George, whose brain, if right the mark I hit. 
Forms one huge cyclopaedia of wit : 

(1) Just after Dr. Johnson had been honoured with an interview with a 
certain great personage, in the Queen's library at Buckingham House, he 
was interrogated by a fViend, concerning his reception, and his opinion of 
the royal intellect. — " His Majesty seems to be possessed of much good, 
nature, and much curiosity," replied the Doctor ; " as for his ttvg, it is far 
from contemptible. His Majesty, indeed, was multtfarious in his questioms ; 
but, thank (rod, be answered them all hinueif." 

(S) The Life of Dr. Johnson. 

(3) His Majesty's commentary on that quarrel, in which the Bishop and 
the Doctor pelted one the other with dirt so gracefully, will be a treasure 
to the lovers of literature ! Mr. B. hath as good as promised it to the pub. 
lie, and, we hope, means to keep his word. 
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That holds the wisdom of a thousand ages. 

And frightens all his workmen, and his pages 1 • 

O Bozzy, still thy tell-tale plan pursue : 

The world is wondrous fond of something new : 

And, let but Scandal's breath embalm the page, 

It lives a welcome guest from age to age. 

Not only say who br^ithes an arrant knave, 

But who hath sneaked a rascal to his grave : 

Make o'er his turf (in Virtue's cause) a rout, 

And, like a damned good Christian, pull him out. 

Without a fear on families harangue, 

Say who shall lose their ears, and who shall hang ; 

Thy brilliant brain conjecture can supply. 

To charm through every leaf the eager eye. 

The blue-stocking (i) society describe. 

And give thy comment on each joke and gibe : 

Tell what the women are, their wit, their quality. 

And dip them in thy streams of immortality ! 

Let Lord Mac Donald threat thy breech to kick (2), 
And o'er thy shrinking shoulders shake his stick ; 
Treat with contempt the menace of this lord, 
'T is History's province, Bozzy, to record. 
Though Wilkes abuse thy brain, that airy mill. 
And swear poor Johnson murdered by thy quill ; 
What's that to thee? Why, let the victim bleed — 
Thy end is answer' d, if the nation read. 
The fiddling knight (9), and tuneful Mrs. Thrale, 
Who frequent bobbed or nobbed with Sam, in ale, 

(1) A club, mostly composed of learned ladies, to which Mr. B. was ad. 
mitted. 

(S) A letter of severe remonstrance was sent to Mr. B., who in conse- 
quence omitted, in the second edition of liis Journal, what is so generally 

E leasing to the public, vtc. the scandalous passages relative to this no- 
leman. 

(5) Sir John Hawkins, who (as well as Mrs. Thrale, now Madame Pioiii) 
threatens ua with the Life of the late lexicographer. 

4 
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Snatch up the pen (as thirst of feme inspires !) 
, To write his jokes and stories by their fires ; 
Then why not thou each joke and tale enrol, 
Who, like a watchful cat before a hole, 
Full twenty years (inflamed with letter'd pride) 
Didst mousing sit before Sam*s mouth so wide, 
To catch as many scraps as thou wert able — 
A very Lazarus at the rich man's table ? 
What though against thee porters bounce the door (i). 
And bid thee hunt for secrets there no more ; 
With pen and ink so ready at thy coat, 
Exciseman-like, each syllable to note. 
That given to printer's devils (a precious load !) 
On wings of print comes flying all abroad ! 
Watch then the venal valets — smack the maids, 
And try with gold to make them rogues and jades*: 
Yet should their honesty thy bribes resent. 
Fly to thy fertile genius and invent : 
Like old Voltaire, who placed his greatest glory, 
In cooking up an entertaining story ; 
Who laugh'd at Truth, whene'er her simple tongue 
Would snatch amusement from a tale or song. 

O ! whilst amid the anecdotic mine. 
Thou labourist hard to bid thy hero shine. 
Run to Bolt Court (*), exert thy Curl-Ukesoul, 
And fish for golden leaves from hole to hole : 
Find when he eat, and drank, and cough'd, and sneezed 
Let all his motions in thy book be squeezed : 
On tales, however strange, impose thy claw ; 
Yes, let thy amber lick up every straw ; 



(1) Thit is literaUy true— Nobody is at home. Our great people want 
the taste to relish Mr. Boswell's vehicles to immortality. Though in Lou. 
don, poor Bossy is in a desert 

(£) In Fleet Street, where the Doctor lived and died. 
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Sam's nods, and winks, and laughs, will form a treat ; 
For all that breathes of Johnson must be great ! 

Bless*d be thy labours, most adventurous Bozzy, 
Bold rival of Sir John, and Dame Piozzi ; 
Heavens ! with what laurels shall thy head be crown'd ! 
A grove, a forest, shall thy ears surround ! 
Tes ! whilst the Rambler shall a comet blaze, 
And gild a world of darkness with his rays. 
Thee too, that world, with wonderment, shall hail, 
A lively, bouncing cracker at his tail ! 

Postscript. 

As Mr. Bosweirs Journal has afforded such universal pleasure 
by the relation of minute incidents, and the great moralist's 
opinion of men and things, during bis northern tour ; it will 
be adding greatly to the anecdotical treasury, as well as 
making Mr. B. happy, to communicate part of a dialogue 
that took place between Dr. Johnson and the author of this 
Congratulatory Epistle, a few months before the Doctor paid 
the great debt of nature. The Doctor was very cheerful on 
that day ; had on a black coat and waistcoat, a black plush 
pair of breeches, and black worsted stockings ; a handsome 
grey wig, a shirt, a muslin neckcloth, a black pair of buttons 
in his shirt sleeves, a pair of shoes ornamented with the very 
Identical little buckles that accompanied the philosopher to the 
Hebrides ; his nails were very neatly pared, and his beard fresh 
shaved with a razor fabricated by the ingenious Mr. Savigny. 

P. P. Pray, Doctor, what is your opinion of Mr. Boswell's 
literary powers ? 

Johnson* Sir, my opinion is, that whenever Bozzy expires, 
be will create no vacuum in the region of literature — he seems 
strongly affected by the cacoethes scribendi; wishes to be thought 
a rara avit ; and in truth so he is — your knowledge in orni- 
thology. Sir, will easily discover to what species of bird I al- 
lude. [Here the Doctor thook his head and laughed,] 
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P. P. What think you, Sir, of his account of Corsica ? — of 
his character of Paoli ? 

Johnson. Sir, he hath made a mountain of a wart. But 
Paoli has virtues. The account is a farrago of disgusting 
egotism and pompous inanity. 

P. P. I have heard it whispered, Doctor, that, should you 
die before him, Mr. B. means to write your life. 

Johnson. Sir, he cannot mean me so irreparable an injury. 
— Which of us shall die first, is only known to the great Dis- 
poser of events ; but were I sure that James Boswell would 
write my life, I do not know whether I would not anticipate 
the measure, by taking his. [^Here he made three or four strides 
across the roonif and returned to his chair with violent emotion.^ 

P. P. I am afraid that he means to do you the favour. 

Johnson. He dares not — he would make a scarecrow of me. 
I give him liberty to fire his blunderbuss in his own face, but 
not to murder me. Sir, I heed not his avros €<pa. — Boswell 
write my life ! why the fellow possesses not abilities for writing 
the life of an ephemeron. 



No. V. — INSCRIPTION ON A CARICATURE 
OF JOHNSON AND MADAME PIOZZI, BY 
SAYERS. C) 

Madam (my debt to nature paid), 
I thought the grave with hallow'd shade 

Would now protect my name : 
Yet there in vain I seek repose. 
My friends each little fault disclose. 

And murder Johnson*s fame. 

First, Boswell, with ofiScious care, 
Show'd me as men would show a bear. 
And call'd himself my friend ; 

(1) [From the European Magazine.] 



•■ > 
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Sir John witi^'.|iQn9eii9e\strew*d my hearse» 
And Courteney.pester'd me with verse ; 
You torture without end. 

When Streatham spread its plenteous board, 
1 open'd Learning's valued hoard, 

And as I feasted prosed. . 
Good things I said, good things I eat, 
I gave you knowledge' for your meat, 

And thought th' account was closed. 

I f obligations stilP I owed, 

You sold each item to the crowd, 

I suffer'd by the tale : 
For God's sake, Madam, let me rest. 
Nor longer vex your qu<Mid|«att. guest — 

ril pay you fiw your ale. 



Part XXXIV. 



BOSWELL. 

No. I. — Brief Memoir of Boswell^ by Edmond 

Malone^ Esq. {}) 

James Boswell^ Esq. eldest son of Alexander Boswell^ 
Lord Auchinleck^ one of the judges in the supreme 
courts of session and justiciary in Scotland^ was bom 
at Edinburgh^ October 29* 1740^ and received his 

(1) [From Nichols's Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. ii. p. 400.] 
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first rudiments of education in tibat dty. He after- 
wards studied Civil Law in the uniyersities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. During his residence in these cities^ he 
acquired^ by the society of the English gentlemen who 
were students in the English colleges^ that remarkable 
predilection for their manners^ which neither the force 
of education^ nor the dulcedo of his natale solum, could 
ever eradicate. But his most intimate acquaintance at 
this period was the Rev. Mr. Temple^ a worthy^ learned^ 
and pious divine, whose well- written character of Gray 
was inserted in Johnson's Life of that poet. Mr. Bos- 
weU imbibed early the ambition of distinguishing him- 
self by his literary talents^ and had the good fortune to 
obtain the patronage of the late Lord Somerville. This 
nobleman treated him with the most flattering kindness; 
and Mr. Boswell ever remembered with gratitude the 
friendship he so long enjoyed with this worthy peer. 
Having always entertained an exalted idea of the felicity 
of London^ in the year 176*0 he visited that capital ; in 
the manners and amusements of which he found so 
much that was congenial to his own taste and feelings^ 
that it became ever after his favourite residence^ whither 
he always returned from his estate in Scotland, and from 
his various rambles in various parts of Europe^ with in- 
creasing eagerness and deUght ; and we find him^ nearly 
twenty years afterwards^ condemning Scotland as too 
narrow a sphere^ and wishing to make his chief residence 
in London^ which he calls the great scene of ambition^ 
instruction, and, comparatively, making his heaven upon 
earth. He was, doubtless, confirmed in this attachment 
to the metropolis by the strong predilection entertained 
towards it by his friend Dr. Johnson, whose sentiments 
on this subject Mr. Boswell details in various parts of 
his Life of that great man ; and which are corroborated 
by every one, in pursuit of literary and intellectual 
attainments, who has ei^oyed but a taste of the rich 
feast which that city spreads before him. 



The politeness, affability, and insinuadng urbanity of 
mannere, which dislinguished Mr, Boswellj introduced 
him into the company of many eminent and learned 
men, whose acijnaintance and friendship he cultivated 
with the greatest assiduity. In truth, the esteem and 
approbation of learned men seems to have been one chief 
object of his literary ambition ; and we find him so 
guccexeful in purfuing his end, that he enumerated some 
of the greatest men in Scotland among his friends even 
before he left it for the first time. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Boswell by his education was intended for the bar, 
yet he was himself eameftly bent at this period upon 
obtaining a commission in the Guards, and soheited 
Lord Auchinleck's acquiescence; but returned, how- 
ever, by hia desire, into Scotland, where he received a 
regular course of instruction in the Law, and jiaseed hig 
trials as a civilian at Edinburgh. Still, however, am- 
bitious of displaying himself as one of " tlie manly 
heart who guard the fair," he revisited London a 
second time in 1T6~; aud, various occurrences delay- 
ing the purcha!ie of a commission, he was at length 
persnaded by Lorii Auchinleck to relinquish his pursuit, 
and become an advocate at the Scotch bar. In com- 
pliance, therefore, with his father's wishes, he consenteil 
to go 1o Utrecht the ensuing winter, to hear the lectures 
of an excellent civilian in that university ; after which 
be had permission to make his grand tour of Europe. 

In 1762 Mr, Boswell pabUshed the little poem, entitled 
" The Club at Newmarket, a Tale," and the next year 
may be considered the most important epocha in hie 
life, as be had the singular felicity to be introduced to 
Dr. Johnson. This event, so auspicious for Mr. Bos- 
welt, and 60 fortunate for the literary world, happened 
on May 16. IjSH. Having afterwards continued one 
winter at Utrecht, during which lime he visited several 
parts of the Netherlands, he commenced his projected 
travels. Passtn<; from Utrecht into Germany, he pur- 



i. his route through Switzerland to Geneva; whence 
he crossed the Alps into Italy : having visited on 
journej' Voltaire at Ferney, and Rousseau in the wilda 
of Neufchatel. Mr. Boswell contioued some time in 
Italy, where he met and associated with Lord Mount. 
Btuart, to whom he afterwards dedicated his Thestr 
Juridicce. 

Having visited the most remarkable cities in Italy, 
Mr, Boswell sailed to Corsica, travelled over every part 
of that islandj and obtained the friendship of the illns- 
trious Paaquale de Paoli, in whose palace he resided 
during his stay at Corsica. He afterwards went to 
Paris, whence he returned lo Scotland in 176fi, and 
soon after became an advocate at the Scotch bar. The 
celebrated Douglas cause was at that time a sul^ect of 
general discussion. Mr. Boswell pubUshed the " Easence 
of the Douglas Cause ; " a pamphlet which contributed 
to procure Mr. Douglas the popularity which he at that 
time possessed. 

In 1768, Mr. Boswell obliged the world by his 
" Account of Corsica, with Memoirs of General Paoli." 
Of this printed performance Dr. Johnson thus expreasea 
himself: " Your Journal Is curious and delightful, I 
know not whether I could name any narrative by which 
curiosity is better excited or better gratified." This 
book was received with extraordinary approbation, and 
has been translated into the German, Dutch, Italian, 
and French languages. In the fallowing winter, the 
theatre- royal at EdinbuT^h, hitherto restrained by party- 
spirit, was opened. On this occasion Mr, Boswdl was 
BohcLted by David Ross, Esq. to write a prologue. 
The effect of tiiis prologue upon the audience was 
highly flattering to the author, and beneficial to the 
manager, as it secured to the latter, by the annihilation 
of the opposition which had been till (hat time too buc- 
cessfuUy exerted against him, the uninterrupted pos> 
cession of his patent, which he enjoyed till liis death, 



which happened in September, 1790> Mr. Boswell at- 
tendei] his funeral as chief mourner, and paid the last 
honours to a man with whom he had ijpent many a 
pleasant hour. — In 1769j was celebrated at Sttatford- 
on-Avon (he Jubilee in honour of Shakspeare. Mr. 
Baswell, an enthusiaEtic admirer of tile writings of our 
immortal bard, and ever ready to partake of " the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul," repaired thither, 
and appeared at the masquerade as an armed Corsican 
chief; a character he was eminently qualifieii to sup- 

This year Mr. Boswell was married to Miss Margaret 
Montgomery, a lai!y wlio, to the advantages of a polite 
education, united admirable good ttense and a brilliant 
understanding. She was daughter of David Montgomery, 
Esq. related to the illustrious family of Eglintoune, and 
representative of the ancient peerage of Lyle. The 
death of this amiable woman is recorded in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for June, 179<3 i B"<1 Mr. Boswell 
honoured her memory with an affectionate tribute. 
She left him two sons and three daughters ; who, to 
use Mr. Boswell's own words, " if they inherit her 
good qualities, will have no reason to complain of their 
ill." Doa laogiia parentum virtug. — In 1782, Lord 
Auchinleck died. ^ In 1783, Mr. Boswell published his 
celebrated " Letter to the People of Scotland : " which 
is thus praised by Johnson in a letter to the author : 
" I am very much of your opinion '*••; your paper 
contains very considerable knowledge of history and 
the constitution, very properly produced and applied." 
Mr. Pitt, Co whom Mr. Boswell communicated the pam- 
phlet, honoured it with his approbation. This first 
Letter was followed by a second, in which Mr. Boswell 
displayed his usual energy and poUiical abiUties. In 
1785, Mr. Boswell published " A Journal of a Tour 
to the HebKdes " with Dr. Johnson ; which met a 
similar success to hit entertaining account of Corsica. 



This year Mr. Boswell removed to London^ and was 
soon s^teif. c^led Jto the Bnglish bar. ■. \ .. .[( ,.'/ 
But Mr. Boswell's professioDid business was inter- 
rupted by preparing his most celebrated work. '^ The 
Life of Samuel Johnson^ LL,D." This was p^^lislic^ 
in 1791> and was received by the world with, mpst 
extraordina^ avidity. It is a faithful history of Jetti- 
son's life, and exhibits a most interesting picture of the 
character of that illustrious moralist^ delineated witli a 
^masterly hand. The preparation of a second edition 
of this work was almost the last literary performance 
of Mr. Boswell ; though he was at the same time pre- 
paring a general answer to a letter from Dr. Samuel 
Parr, in Gent. Mag. vol. Ixv. p. 179; in whicli he 
proposed also briefly to notice the attacks of his more 
puny antagonists. He had also a design, which was 
in some forwardness, of publishing a quarto volume^ to 
be embellished with fine plates, on the sulject of the 
controversy occasioned by the Beggar's Opera ; atid it 
is to be regretted^ that the public were not gratified vHih 
a perusal of what so good a judge of human liatirie 
would say on so curious a subject. With this partiecdar 
view he had paid frequent visits to the then tmly' 
humane '^ Governor of Newgate," as he ordinarily 
styled Mr. Kirby. His death, unexpected by his 
friends, was a subject of universal regret; and his 
remains were carried to Auchinleck ; and the following 
inscription is engraved on his coffin-plate : — 

James Boswell, Esq., 

died 19th May, 1795, 

aged 55 years. 



\_Mr. BoKweU'i letters to Mr. Malone, written tehile the 
firgteditionof his Life of Johnson v>a» patting through 
tke prest, afford so curious a mewofhig tUuation and 
ttate of mind at that period, that the Editor has gladlg 
availed himself of Mr, Upcott's permission to makg 
tome extracts from the MSS. in that genilemarCs col- 
leeftoR.] 

" Dec. 4. 1790. Let me begin with myBelf. On 
the (Is; after your ileparture, that most friendly fellow 
Coiutenay (begging the patilon of an M,P. for so free an 
epithet) called on nie, and took my word and honour that, 
till the Ist of March, my allowance of wine per dietn 
should not exceed four good glasses at dinner, and a pint 
after it ; and this I hare kept, though 1 hace dined with 
Jack Wilkes; at the London Tavern, after the launch 
of an Indiaman ; with dear Edwards ; Dilly ; at home 
with Courtena; ; Dr. Barrow ; at the mess of the Cold, 
stream ; at the Club ; at Warren Hastings's ; at Haw- 
kins the Cornish member's ; and at home with a colonel 
of the guards, &c. This regulation I assure you is of 
essential advantage in many respects. 'I'he Magnum 
Opus advances. 1 have revised p. 3l6. The addiliuna 
which I liave received are a Spanish quotation from 
Mr. Cambridge (') ; an account of Johnson at Warley 
Camp from Mr. Langton (^) ; and Johnson's letters to 
Mr. Hastings — three in aU — one of them long and 
admirable ; but what sets the diamonds in pure gold of 
Ophir is a letter from Mr. Hastings to me, illustrating 

(1) [Seeant^, Vol. VIII. p. 18+.] 
(2J [Ste aiUe, Vol. VII. p. S2i] 
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them and their writer. Q) I had this day the honour of 
a long visit from the late govemor.general of India. 
There is to he no more impeachment. But you will 
see his character nohly vindicated. Depend upon this. 
^^ And now for my friend. The appearance of 
Malone's Shakespeare on the 29th November was not 
attended with any external noise ; but I suppose no 
publication seized more speedily and surely on the at- 
tention of those for whose critical taste it was chiefly 
intended. At the Club on Tuesday^ where I met Sir 
Joshua^ Dr. Warren, Lord Ossory^ Lord Palmerston^ 
Windham, and Burke in the chair, — Burke was so full 
of his anti.French revolution rage, and poured it out so 
copiously, that we had almost nothing else. Ue^ how. 
ever, found time to praise the clearness and accuracy of 
your dramatic history ; and Windham found fault with 
you for not taking the profits of so laborious a work. 
Sir Joshua is pleased, though he would gladly have seen 
more disquisition — you understand me ! Mr. Daines 
Barrington is exceedingly gratified. He regrets that 
there should be a dryness between you and Steevens^ as 
you have treated him with great respect. I understand 
that, in a short time, there will not be one of your books 
to be had for love or money." 

^^ Dec. 7* I dined last Saturday at Sir Joshua's with 
Mr. Burke, his lady, son, and niece. Lord Palmerston, 
Windham, Dr. Lawrence, Dr. Blagden, Dr. Barney, Sir 
Abraham Hume, Sir William Scott. I sat next to 
young Burke at dinner, who said to me, that you had 
paid his father a very fine compliment I mentioned 
Johnson, to sound if there was any objection. He 
made none. In the evening Burke told me he had read 
your Henry VI., with all its accompaniment, and it 
was ' exceedingly well dene.' He left us for some 

(1) [Seeanf^, Vol. VIII, p. 38.] 



time ; I suppose on some of his cursed politics ; but 
he returned — I at him again, and heard from hia lips 
what, helieve me, I delighted to hear, and took care to 
write down Boon after. ' I have read his History of the 
Stage, which is a very capital piece of criticism and anti- 
agrariatiisni. 1 shall now read all Shakspeare through, 
in a very different manner from what 1 have yet done, 
when I have got such a. commentator.' Will not this 
do for you, my friend f Burke was admirable company 
all that day. He never otice, I think, mentioned the 
French revolution, and was easy with me, as in days 
of old." 

" Dec. 16. I was sadly mortified at the Club on 
Tuesday, where I was in the chair, and on opening the 
box found three balls against General Burgoyne. Pre- 
sent, besides moi. Lord Ossory, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Sir Josepli Banks, Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Burney, young 
Burke, Courtenay, Stcevrns. One of the balls, I do 
beheve, was put into the no side by Fordyce by mis- 
takc. You may guess who put in the other two. The 
Bishop of Carlisle and Dr. BIsgden are put up. I 
doubt if the latter wilt he admitted, tilt Burgoyne gets 
in first. My work has met witli a delay lor a little 
while — not a whole day, however — by an unaccount- 
able neglect in having paper enough in readiness. I 
have now before me p. 25fi. My utmost wish is to 
come forth on 'Shrove Tuesday (8th March). ' Wita 
are game cocks,' &c. Langlon is in town, and dines 
with me to-morrow quietly, and revises his Collec- 

" Jan. 16. 1791. 1 have been so disturbed by sad 
money-matters, that my mind has been quite fretful : 
500^ whicli 1 borrowed and lent to a first cousin, an 
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unlucky captain of an Indiaman^ were due im-^e 15^ 
to a merchant in the city. I could not possibly rai^ 
that sum^ and was apprehensive of being hardly uae4» 
He^ however^ indulged me with an allowance to nvd^ 
partial payments ; 150/. in two months, 150/. jLn eigbt 
months, and the remainder^ with the interests^ ia 
eighteen months. How I am to manage I am at a h9e% 
and I know you cannot help me. So this, upon xaj 
honour, is no hint I am really tempted to accept of 
the 1000/. for my Life of Johnson. Yet it would gQ 
to my heart to sell it at a price which I think much too 
low. Let me struggle and hope. I cannot be out on 
Shrove Tuesday, as I flattered myself. P. 376. of 
Vol. 11. is ordered for press, and I expect another proof 
to-night. But I have yet near 200 pages of copy be- 
sides letters, and the death, which is not yet writtei^ 
My second volume will, I see, be forty or fifty pages 
more than my first. Your absence is a woful want . in 
all respects. You will, I dare say, perceive a difference 
in the part which is revised only by myself, and in which 
many insertions will appear. My spirits are at present 
bad : but I will mention all I can recollect." ^ 

" Jan. 29. 1791. You will find this a most de- 
sponding and disagreeable letter^ for which I ask your 
pardon. But your vigour of mind and warnath of 
heart make your friendship of such consequence, that it 
is drawn upon like a bank. I have, for some weeks, had 
the most woful return of melancholy, insomuch that I 
have not only had no relish of any thing, but a con- 
tinual uneasiness, and all the prospect before me for the 
rest of life has seemed gloomy and hopeless. The state 
of my affairs is exceedingly embarrassed. J mentioned 
to you that the 500/. which I borrowed several years 
ago^ and lent to a first cousin, an unfortunate India 
captain, must now be paid ; 150/. on the 18th of 
March, 150/. on the 18th of October, and 25?/. 15«. 6if. 



on die ISth of Julj, I792. This debt presees upon 
my mind, and it is uncertain if I Ehall ever get i 
shilling of it again. The clear money on which I can 
reckon out of ray estate is scarcely 9001. a year. What 
can 1 do ? My grave brother urges me to quit London, 
and live at my seat in the country ; where he thiiika thai 
I might be able to save so as gradually to reheve myself. 
But, alas ! I should be absoliiteli) miserable. In the 
mean time, such are my projects and eanguine exjKCt- 
ationa, that you know I purchased an citaie which was 
given long ago to a younger son of our family, and came 
to be sold last autumn, and paid for it 2500f. — 1.^00/. 
of which I borrow upon itself by a mortgage. But the 
remaining 1000/. I cannot conceive a possibility of 
raising, but by the mode of annuity ; which is, I believe, 
a very heavy disadvantage. I own it was imprudent in 
me to make a clear purchase at a time when I was sadly 
straitened ; but if I had missed the opportunity, it 
never again would have occurred, and 1 should have 
been vexed to see an ancient appanage, a piece of, as 
it were, the flesh and blood of the family, in the hands 
of a stranger. And now that 1 have made the purchaae, 
I should feel myself quite despicable should I give it up. 
" In this situation, then, my dear Sir, would it not 
be wise in me to accept of 1000 guineas for my Life 
of Johnson, supposing the person who made the offer 
should now stand to it, which 1 fear may not be the 
case; for two volumes may be considered as a disad- 
vantageous circumstanced Could 1 indeed raise 1000/. 
upon the credit of the work, I should incline to ganie, 
an Sir Joshua says; because it may produce double the 
money, though Steevens kindly tells me that I have 
over-printed, and that the curiosity about Johnson is 
noiD only in our own circle. Pray decide for me ; and 
if, as I suppose, you are for ray taking the offer, inform 
me with whom 1 am to treat. In my present stale of 
■pirits, I am all timidity. Your absence has been a 
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severe stroke to me. I am at present quite at a loss 
what to do. Last week they gave me six sheets. I 
have now hefore me in proof p. AsbQ. : yet I have ahove 
100 pages of my copy remaining, hesides his death, 
which is yet to be written^ and many insertions^ were 
there room, ^s also seven-and-thirty letters,' exclusive 
of twenty to Dr. Brockleshy, most of which will ftcr- 
nish only extracts. I am advised to extract several of 
those to others, and leave out some ; for my first vo- 
lume makes only 516 pages, and to have 600 in the 
second will seem awkward, besides increasing the ex- 
pense considerably. The counsellor, indeed, has devised 
an ingenious way to thicken the first volume, by pre- 
juxing the index. I have now desired to have but one 
compositor. Indeed, 1 go sluggishly and comfortlessly 
about my work. As I pass your door I cast many a 
longing look. 

" I am to cancel a leaf of the first volume, having 
found that though Sir Joshua certainly assured me he 
had no objection to my mentioning that Johnson wrote 
a dedication for him, he now thinks otherwise. In that 
leaf occurs the mention of Johnson having written to 
Pr. Leland, thanking the University of Dublin for their 
diploma. What shall I say as to it ? I have also 
room to state shortly the anecdote of the collie cook, 
which I beg you may get for me. I shall be very 
anxious till 1 hear from you. 

^' Having harassed you with so much about myself, 
I have left no room for any thing else. We had a nu- 
merous club on Tuesday : Fox in the chair, quoting 
Homer and Fielding, &c. to the astonishment of Jo. 
Warton ; who, with Langton and Seward, eat a plain 
bit with me, in my new house, last Saturday. Sir 
Joshua has put up Dr. Lawrence, who will be black- 
balled as sure as he exists. (^) 

^^ We dined on Wednesday at Sir Joshua's ; thirteen 

(l) [Dr. Lawrence was blackballed, and did not become a 
member of the Club till December 1802.] 



mUtovt Mas P. Himself, BUgden, Bait, [Lawrence,] 
Erskine,Langton, Dr.AI'arton, Metcalfe, Dr. Lawrence, 

his brother, a clei^yman. Sir Charles Buubury, myself." 

" Feb. 10. 179L Voura of the 5lh reached me 
yesterday. I iuslanlly went to the Don, who pur- 
cbsseil for you at the ofBce of Hazard aod Co. a half, 
■tamped by goverunent and warranted undrawn, of 
No. 43,152. in the English Suie Lottery. 1 have 
marked on the back of it '' Edmond, Henrietta, and Ca- 
therine Alalone," and if Fortune will not favour those 
three united, 1 shall blame her. This half shall lie in 
my bureau with tny one whole one, till you desire it 
to be placed elsewhere. The cost with registration i« 
H. I2s. 6d. A half is always proportionally dearer 
than a whole. I bought my ticket at Nicholson's the 
day before, and paid l6f. 8«. for it. 1 did not look at 
the number, but sealed it up. In the evening a hand- 
bill was circuUted by Nicholson, that a ticket the day 
before sold at his office for 161. 8s. was drawn a prize 
of 500(U. The number was mentioned in the hand- 
bilL I hail resolved not to knom what mine was till 
after the drawing of the lottery was finished, that I 
might not receive a tudden shock of blank ; but this 
unexpected circumstance, which elated me by calculating 
that mine must certainly be one of 100, or at most SOO 
sold by Nicholson the day before, made me look at the 
two lattjigure^ of it ; which, alas ! were *8, whereas those 
of the forninate one were S3. I have remanded my 
ticket to its secrecy. O ! could I but get a few thousands, 
what a difference would it make upon my state of mind, 
which is harassed by thinking of my debts. 1 am 
anxious to hear your determination as to my Magnum 
Opiu. 1 am very very unwilling to part with the pro- 
perty of it, and certainly would not, if I could but get 
credit for 1000/. for three or four years. Could you 
not assist me in that way, on the security of the book, 
r 4 
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*nd of BS aBtignment to one half of mj rents, 70M 
which, upon my honour, are alwajB due, and would be 
forthcoming ia case of ray decease p I tuill not sell, tiU 
1 have your answer ae to thia. 

" On Tuesday we had a Club of eleven — Lords 
Lucan (in tlie chair), Osaory, Maoartney, Eliot, Bishop 
of Clonfert, young Burke, myself, Courtenay, Wind- 
ham, Sir Joshua, and Charles Fox, who lakes to ra 
exceedingly, and asked to have dinner a little later ; eo 
it was to be at half-past five. Burke had made ^est 
interest for his drum-major, and, would you believe it? 
hail not Courtenay and I been there, he would ha.\e 
been chosen. I am strangely ill, and doubt if even yoo 
cQuld dispel the demoniac influence. I have now before 
me p. 48S. in print ; the g2S pages of the copy only is 
exhausted, and there remains 80, besiites the dea/h; be 
to which I shall be concise, though solemn. Pray how 
shall 1 wind itp? Shall I give the character from my 
Tour, somewhat enlarged ? " 



' London, Feb. 5;5. 1791. I have m 
I think for a fortnight. I have been -v. 



n Sir Joohna 
i than yon 



I possibly imagine!, or 1 hope ever phall be able to 
imagine; which no man can do without experiencing 
the malady. It has been for some time painful to me 
to be in company. I, however, ani a ittlle better, and 
to meet Sir Joshua to-day at dinner at Mr. Pance'a, 
and shall tell him that he is to have good Irish t^laret. 

" I am in a distressing perplexity how to decide aa 
to the property of my book. You must know, that I 
am cerfai'nfj/ informed that a certain person who delighta - 
in mischief lias been depredalmg it, so that I fear the 
sale of it may be very dubious. Tiro qaarton and too 
guineaa sound in an alarming manner. I believe, in 
my present frame, 1 should accept even of 500/. ; for 1 
■uspect that were 1 now to talk to Robinson, I ihould 
find him not disposed to give lOOOI, Did he absoiutely ' 



i^tr it, or did he only express himself so as that yoo 
ooiidudtoi he would give it ? The prcBsing circumstance 
is, that 1 must lay down 1000(. by the lat of May, on 
account of the purchase of land, whic^h my old family 
enthusiasm urged me to make. You, I doubt not, 
haYB full confidence in my honesty. May I then ask 
yoa if you could venture to join with me in a bond for 
that sum, as then I would take my chance, and, as Sir 
Joshua aays, game with my book ? Upon my honour, 
your telling me that you cannot comply with what 1 
propose will not in the least Eurprise me, <ir make any 
manner of difference as to my opinion of your friend- 
ship, I mean to ask Sir Joshua if he will join ; for 
indeed I should be vexed la sell my Magnum Opus for 
a great deal less than its intrinsic value. 1 meant to 
publish on Shrove Tuestlay ; but if I can get out 
within the month of March 1 shall be satisfied. 1 have 
now, I think, four or five sheets to print, which will 
make my second volume about 5^5 pages. But I shall 
have more cancels. That nervous mortal W. G. H. (') is 
not satisfied with my report of some particulars which 
I vmtB dowH from his own mouth, am! is so much agi- 
tated, tliat Courtenay has persuaded me to allow a ncv 
edition of them by H. himself to he made at H.'s ex- 
pense. Besides, it has occurred to me, that when I 
mention "a literary fraud," by Rolt the historian, in 
going to Dublin, and publishing Akenside's Pleasures 
of the Imagination, with his own name, 1 may not he 
able to authenticate it, as Johnson is dead, and he may 
have relations who may take it up as an offence, perhaps 
a Ubel. Courtenay suggests, that you may perhaps get 
intedigence whether it was true. The Bishop of Dro- 
moTe can probably tell, as he knows a great deal about 
Halt, In case of doubt, should I not cancel (he leaf, 
and either oinii the curious anecdote or give it as a story 
wliii^ Johnson laughingly tuld as having circulated i" 

^ ' '" (1) [Single-speeeh Hamilton.] 
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" March 8. I have before me your volvnteer letter 
of Februai; 24th, and one of 5th current, which, if 
you have dated it right, lias come with wonderful ex- 
pedition. You may he perfectly «um that 1 have not 
the Bmallest fault to find with your disiiiclinatioii to 
ecHlte again under any pecuniary engagements for otherB, 
after having suffered so much. Dilly proposes that he 
and Baldwin should each advance 2001. on the credit 
of ray hook ; and if they do so, I shall manage well 
enough, for I now find that I can have 6001. in Scot- 
land on the credit of my rents ; and thus 1 shall get the 
lOOW. paid in May. 

" You would observe some stupid lines on Mr. Burke 
in the ' Oracle' liy Mr. Boninetl! I instantly wrote to 
Mr. Burke, expressing my indignation at such imper- 
tinence, and had next morning a most obliging answer. 
Sir WiUiam Scott told me I could have no legid redreaa. 
So I went civilly to Bell, and he proniiscd to meation 
handsomely that •Tamen Boiwell, Esq. was not the author 
of the lines. The note, however, on the subject waa a 
■econd impertinence. But I can do nothing. I wish 
Fox, in his bill upon hbels, would make a Jieavy penalty 
the consequence of forging any person's name to any 
composition, which, in reaUty, such a trick amounts lo. 

" In the night between the last of February and firEt 
of this month, I had a sudden relief from the ines. 
plicable disorder, which occasionally clouds my mind 
and makes me miserable, and it is amazing bow well 1 
have been since. Your friendly admonition as to excesa 
in wine has been often too applicable ; but upon thu 
late occasion 1 erred on the other side. However, as 1 
am now free from my restriction to Courtenay, I shall 
be much upon my guard ; for, to tell the truth, I did 
go too deep the day before yesterday ; having dined 
with Michael Angelo Taylor, and then supped at tlM 
London Tavern with the stewards of the Humane Society, 
and continued till 1 know not what hour in the mom- 



ing. John Nichols was joyous to a pitch of baccha- 
ludian vivacity. I am to dine with him next Monday; 
an excellent ciiy party. Alderman Curtie, Deputy Birdi, 
&c, &c. I rated hira gently on his saying so little of 
your Shakapeare. {') He is ready to receive more ample 
notice. You may depend on your having; nbalever 
reviews that mention you sent directly. Have 1 told 
yoQ that Murphy has written " An Essay on the Life 
and Wiitings of Dr. Johnsonj" to he prefixed to the 
new edition of his works? He wrote it in a month, 
and has received 200^. for it. 1 am quite resolved now 
to keep the property of my Magnum Opus; and 1 
flatter myself I shall not repent it. 

" My title, aa we settled it, is ' The Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL. D., compreliending an account of his 
studies and various works, in chronological order, his 
conversations with many eminent persons, a series of 
hit letters to celebrated men, and several original pieces 
of his composition : the whole exhibiting a view of 
literature and literary men in Great Britain, for near 
half a century, during which he flourished." It will be 
Tery kind if you will suggest what yel occurs. I hoped 
to have published to-day ; but it will be about a month 
yet before I launch." 

" March 13. Being the depositary of your chanu 
in the lottery, I am under the disagreeable necessity 
of communicating the bad news that it has been drawn 
ft blank. I am very sorry, both on your account and 
that of your sisters, and my own ; for had your share 
of good fortune been SlbSl. 13». id. I should have 
boped for a loan to accommodate me. As it is, 1 ehall, 
■■ I wrote to you, be enabled lo weather my diflicultiea 
tor some time : but I am still in great anxiety about 
the sale of my book, 1 find so many people shake their 
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heads at the loo qTiarto'i and tim guineas. Courtenay 
ia cleai that I slioulil sound RobinEoa, and accept of a 
thousand guineas, if he will give that sum. Meantime, 
the title-page niu£t be made as good as may be. It 
appears to rae that mentioning his stndit'S, works, con- 
versations, and letters is not sufficient ; end I would sug- 
fjeat compreheniling an account, in chronological order, 
of his studies, works, friendships, acquaintance, and 
other particulars ; his conversations with eminent men ; 
■ series of his letters to various persons ; also several 
original pieces of his composition never before published. 
The whole, &c. You will, probably, he able to assist 
me in expressing ray idea, and arranging the parts. 
In the advertisement I intend to mention the letter to 
Lord Chesterfield, and perhaps the interview with the 
King, and the names of the correspondents in alpha- 
betical order. How should chronological order stand in 
the order of the members of ray title? I had at first 
"celebrated corregpondenta" which 1 don't like. How 
would it do to say " his conversations and epistolary 
correspondence with eminent (or celebrated) persona? " 
Shall it be "dijferent works," and "wiriou* particulars?" 
In short, it is difficult to decide. 

" Courtenay was with me this morning. What a 
mystery is his going on at all ! Yet he looks well, 
talks well, dresses well, keeps his marc — in short is in 
all respects like a parliament man. Do you know that 
my bad spirits are returned upon me to a certain degree ; 
and such is the sickly fondness for change of place, and 
imagination of relief, that I sometimes think yon ue 
happier by being in Dublin, than one is in this great 
metropolis, where hariUy any man cares for another. 
1 am persuaded 1 should relish your Irish dinners very 
much. I have at last got chambers in the Temple, in 
the very staircase where Johnson liveil ; and when my 
MagTtum Opu» is fairly launched, there shall I tndie'ft 



No, III. .BOBWEW. IK COIISIOA. 

IThe "Journal of a Tour in Coriira in 1765," lie 
work by uibich Boswell wn* first made kwmin to the 
vjorld of letters, is now bat seldom met with. T4e 
high opinion which Johnson expressed of it hat already 
been recorded {Miik,\o\.l\'i. p. 70.): " your Journal," 
toys he, " is in a very high degree curious and de- 
lightful; I ktiow not whether I could name any nar- 
ratire by whiiA curiosity u better excited or better 
gratified ;" and loAen tee recollect, that at the time he 
wrote it Bowa>eU mas only in the twenty-fourth year 
qf his age, it certainly appear* very creditable to hit 
literary attainments. We have, therefore, selected 
some ^ the most interesting and eliaracterisde pas- 
sages of this neglected performance — concluding with 
those which bear a direct reference to the author's 
early intercourse with Johnson/] 

Boswelfs object in tiisiting Corsica. 

HaTing resolved to pass some years abroad, for raj 
iniCmrtion and entertainment, I conceived a. ilesign of 
visiting the island of Corsica. I wished for something 
more than just the common course of what is called the 
toar of Europe ; and Corsica occtirred to me a^ a plan 
which nobody else had seen, and where 1 should find what 
was to he seen no where else, a people actually fighting 
for liberty, and forming themselves from a poor, in- 
considerable, oppressed nation, into a flourishing and 
independent stale. 

Barbary Corsairs. 

The only danger I saw in going to Corsica wa>, 
that I might be taken by some of the Barbary corsairs, 
and have a trial of slavery among the Turks at Algierf. 
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I spoke of it to commodore Harrison^ who commanded 
the British squadron in the Mediterranean^ and was 
then lying with his ship the Centurion^ in the bay of 
Leghorn. He assured me^ that if the Turks did take 
me, they should not keep me long ; but in order to 
prevent it^ he was so good as to grant me a very ample 
and particular passport ; and as it could be of no use 
if I did not meet the corsairs^ he said very pleasantly 
when he gave it me^ '^ I hope^ Sir^ it will be of no use 
to you." 

ArrivcU in Corsica, 

We landed safely in the harbour of Centuri. I was 
directed to the house of Signor Antonio Antonetti at 
Morsiglia^ about a mile up the country. The prospect 
of the moimtains covered with vines and olives was 
extremely agreeable ; and the odour of the myrtle and 
other aromatic shrubs and flowers that grew all around 
me was very refreshing. As I walked along, I often 
saw Corsican peasants come suddenly out from the 
covert. They were all armed; even the man who 
carried my baggage was armed, and had I been timorous 
might have alarmed me. But he and I were very good 
company to each other. As it grew dusky, I repeated 
to myself these lines from a fine passage in Ariosto. 

" E pur per selve oscure e calli obb'qui 
Insieme van, senza sospetto aversi." 

" Together through dark woods and winding ways 
They walk, nor on their hearts suspicion preys." 

Signor Antonetti received me with unaffected cor- 
diaUty, making an apology for my frugal entertainment, 
but assuring me of a hearty welcome. His true kindly 
hospitality was also shown in taking care of my servant, 
an honest Swiss, who loved to eat and drink well. I 
had formed a strange notion that I should see every 



dung in Corsica totally different from trhat I had seen 
'n any other country. I waa therefore much surpriied 
I to find Signor Antonetti's house quite an Italian one, 
' with very good furniture, prints, and copies of some of 
die famous pictures. In particular, I was struck to 
find here a small copy from Raphael, of St. Michael 
and the Uragon. There was no necessity for its being 
well done. To see the thing at all was what surprised 

A Corsican Sermon. 
The nest day, being Sunday, I accompanied Signor 
Antoneiti and his family to hear mass in the parish 
cburch, a very pretty little bniliiing, about half a quarter 
of a mile off. The priest was to preach to us, at which I 
was iDUc!) pleased, being very curious to hear a Corsican 
■ermon. He did very well. His text was in the 
Psalms. " Descendant ad infernum viventes. They 
go down alive into the pit." After endeavouring to 
move our passions with a descriptton of the horrors of 
bell, he rold us, " Saint Catherine of Siena wished to 
be laid on the mouth of this dreadful pit, that she 
might stop it up, so as no more unhappy souls should 
fall into it. 1 confess, my brelhern, I have not the 
seal of holy Saint Catherine. But I do what I can; I 
warn you how to avoid it." He then gave us some 
good practical advices and concluded. 

A slight Mistake. 
At Pino I was cordially entertained i 
masi's. Throughout all Corsica, except 
towns, there is hardly an inn. Before 
cuitomed to the Corsican hospitality, I si 
got myself, and imagining I was in a public house, 
called for what 1 wanted, with the tone which one uses 
in calling to the waiters at a tavern. I did so at Pino, 
asking for a variety of things at once ; when Sigiiora 
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Tomasi perceiving my mistake^ looked in my fac^ and 
smiled^ saying with much calmness and good*nature, 
^' Una cosa dopo im' altra^ Signore. One thing after 
another^ Sir/* 

Reflections in a Convent. 

For some time^ I had very curious travellings mostly 
on foots and attended hy a couple of stout women^ who 
carried my baggage upon their heads. Every time that 
I prepared to set out from a village^ I could not help 
laughings to see the good people eager to have my 
equipage in order^ and roaring out^ '^ Le donne^ le 
donne ! The women^ the women ! '* I had full leisure 
and the best opportunities to observe every thing. I 
was lodged sometimes in private houses^ sometimes in 
convents^ being always well recommended from place 
to place. The first convent in which I lay was at 
Canari. It appeared a little odd at first. But I 
•oon learnt to repair to my dormitory as naturallj 
as if I had been a friar for seven years. These con- 
vents were small decent buildings^ suited to the sober 
ideas of their pious inhabitants. The religious^ who 
devoutly endeavour to '' walk with God," are often 
treated with raillery by those whom pleasure or busi- 
ness prevents from thinking of future and more exalted 
objects. A little experience of the serenity and peace 
of mind to be found in convents would be of use to 
temper the fire of men of the world. 

Monastic Inscription, 

At Corte I was very politely received, and was con- 
ducted to the Franciscan convent, where I got the 
apartment of Paoli, who was then some days' journey 
beyond the moimtains, holding a court of syndicato at 
a village called Sollacaro. These fathers have no 



library worth mentioning; but their convent is largi^ 
and well built. I looked about with great attention/ 
ta see if I could find any inscriptions; but the only 
one I found was upon a certain useful edifice. 

** Sine necessitate hue non intrate. 
Quia necessaria sumus." 

A studied^ rhyming^ Latin conceit marked upon such 
a place was truly ludicrous. 

Corsican Criminals. 

I went up to the castle of Corte. The commandant 
very civilly showed me every part of it. As I wished 
to see all things in Corsica, I desired to see even 
the unhappy criminals. There were then three in 
the castle, a man for the murder of his wife ; a mar- 
ried lady who had hired one of her servants to strangle 
a woman of whom she was jealous ; and the servant 
who had actually perpetrated this barbarous action. 
They were brought out from their cells, that I might 
talk with them. The murderer of his wife had a stupid, 
hardened appearance, and told me he did it at the insti- 
gation of the devil. The servant was a poor despicable 
wretch. He had at first accused his mistress, but was 
afterwards prevailed with to deny his accusation, upon 
which he was put to the torture, by having lighted 
matches held between his fingers. This made him re- 
turn to what he had formerly said, so as to be a strong 
evidence against his mistress. His hands were so 
miserably scorched, that he was a piteous object. I 
asked him why he had committed such a crime; he 
said, '^ Perche era senza spirito. Because I was with- 
out understanding.'* The lady seemed of a bold and 
resolute spirit. She spoke to me with great firmness^ 
and denied her guilt, saying with a contemptuous smile, 
as she pointed to her servant, '^ They can force that 
creature to say what they please." 

VOL. X. Q 
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Hangman of Corsica. 

The hangman of Corsica was a great curiosity. Being 
held in the utmost detestation^ he durst not live like 
another inhahitant of the island. He w.^m obliged to 
take refuge in the castle ; and there he wIglb kept in a 
little comer turret, where he had just room for a miser- 
able bed, and a little bit of fire to dress such victuals for 
himself as were sufficient to keep him alive, for nobody 
would have any intercourse with him, but all turned 
their backs upon him. I weiit up and looked at him ; 
and a more dirty rueful spectacle I never beheld. He 
seemed sensible of his situation, and held down his head 
like an abhorred outcast. It was a long time before 
they could get a hangman in Corsica, so that the punish- 
ment of the gallows was hardly known, all their crimi- 
nals being shot. At last this creature whom I saw, 
who is a Sicilian, came with a message to Paoli. The 
General, who has a wonderful talent for physiognomy, 
on seeing the man, said immediately to some of the peo- 
ple about him, '* Ecco il boia, Behold our hangman." 
He gave orders to ask the man if he would accept of 
the office, and his answer was, ^^ My grandfather was a 
hangman ; my father was a hangman ; I have been a 
hangman myself, and am willing to continue so." He 
was therefore immediately put into office, and the igno- 
minious death dispensed by his hands hath had more 
effect than twenty executions by fire-arms. 

Great Seal of Corsica^ 

\Vben I had seen every thing about Corte, I pre- 
pared for my journey over the mountains, that I might 
be with Paoli. The night before I set out, I recollected 
that I had forgotten to get a passport. After supper 
therefore tlie Prior walked with me to the house of the 
Great Chancellor, who ordered the passport to be made 
out immediately; and while his secretary was writing it. 
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entertained me by reading to me some of the minutes 
of the general consulta. When tlie passport was 
finished^ and ready to have the seal put to it^ I was 
much pleased with a beautiful, simple incident. The 
Chancellor desired a little boy who was playing in the 
room by us to run to his mother, and bring the great 
seal of the kingdom. I thought myself sitting in the 
house of a Cincinnatus. 

Next morning I set out in very good order, having 
excellent mules, and active, clever Corsican guides. The 
worthy fathers of the convent, who treated me in the 
kindest manner while I was their guest, would also give 
me some provisions for my journey ; so they put up a 
gourd of their best wine, and some delicious pome- 
granates. My Corsican guides appeared so hearty, that 
1 often got down and walked along with them, doing 
just what I saw them do. When we grew hungry, we 
threw stones among the thick branches of the chestnut 
trees which overshaded us, and in that manner we 
brought down a shower of chestnuts, with which we filled 
our pockets, and went on eating them with great relish ; 
and when this made us thirsty, we lay down by the 
side of the first brook, put our mouths to the stream, 
and drank sufficiently. It was just being for a little 
while one of the '^ prisca gens mortaliura, the primitive 
race of men/' who ran about in the woods eating acorns 
and drinking water. 

Belief in the Pope, 

While I stopped to refresh my mules at a little vil- 
lage, the inhabitants came crowding about me as an 
ambassador going to their general. When they were 
informed of my country, a strong black fellow among 
them said, *' Inglese ! sono barbari ; non credono in 
Dio grande. English ! they are barbarians ; they don't 
believe in the great God." I told him, " Excuse me, 
Sir^ we do believe in God, and in Jesus Christ too." 

Q 2 
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" Um," said he, « e nel Papa ? And in the Pope ? " 
'^No." "E perche? And why?" This was a 
puzzling question in these circumstances; for there 
was a great audience to the controversy. I thought 1 
would try a method of my own, and very gravely re- 
plied, " Perche siamo troppo lontani. Because we are 
too far off/' A very new argument against the uni- 
versal infallihility of the Pope. It took, however; 
for my opponent mused awhile, and then said, ^^ Troppo 
lontano ! La Sicilia e tanto lontana che Tlnghilterra ; 
e in Sicilia si credono nel Papa. Too far off! Why 
Sicily is as far off as England. Yet in Sicily they be- 
lieve in the Pope." *•' O," said I, '' noi siamo died 
volte piu lontani che la Sicilia ! We are ten times 
farther off than Sicily." ^' Aha ! " said he ; and seemed 
quite satisfied. In this manner I got off very well. 
I question much whether any of the learned reasonings 
of our protestant divines would have had so good an 
effect. 

BosweUs Harangue at BasteHca, 

My journey over the mountains was very entertain- 
ing. I passed some immense ridges and vast woods. 
I was in great health and spirits, and fully able to 
enter into the ideas of the brave rude men whom I 
found in all quarters. At Bastelica, where there is a 
stately spirited race of people, I had a large company 
to attend me in the convent. I liked to see their natural 
frankness and ease ; for why should men be afraid of 
their own species ? They came in making an easy bow, 
placed themselves round the room where I was sitting, 
rested themselves on their muskets, and immediately 
entered into conversation with me. They talked very 
feelingly of the miseries that their country had endured, 
and complained that they were still but in a state of 
poverty. I happened at that time to have an unusual 
flow of spirits ; and as one who finds himself amongst 
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utter sti'angers'in a distant country has no timiditj, I 
harangued, the men of Bastelica with great fluency. I 
expatiated on the l^ravery of the Corsicans, by which 
they had purchased hherty, the most valuable of all 
possessions, and resdered tliemselves glorious over all 
Europe. Their poverty, 1 told thera, might be reme- 
died by a proper cultivation of ilieir island, and by 
engHging a little in commerce. But I bid them re- 
member, that they were much happier in their present 
state than in a state of refinement and vice, and that 
therefore they should beware of luxury. What I said 
had the good fortune to touch them, and several of them 
repeated the same sentiments much better than 1 contd 
do. 

J^imt Iiderviem aith Paali. 
When I at last came within sight of SoUacarn, where 
Paoli wa^. 1 could not help being under considerable 
anxiety. My iileas of him had l>eeti greatly heightened 
by the conversations I had held with all sorts of people 
in the island, they having represented him to me as 
something above hum&nity. I hud the strongest desire 
to see so exalted a character ; but 1 feared that I should 
be unable to give a proper al^count why I had presumed 
to trouble him with a visit, and that I should sink to 
nothing before him. 1 almost wished to go back with- 
out aeeinji him. These workings of sensibility employed 
my mind till 1 rode through the village and came up to 
the house where he was lodged. leaving my servant with 
my guides, 1 passed through the guards, and was met by 
same of the General's peojile, who conducted me int« an 
ante-chamber, where were several geudemen in wailing. 1 
was shown into Paoli's room. 1 found him alone, and was 
■truck widi his appearance. He asked me what were my 
commands for him. 1 presented hirn a letter from Count 
Bivarola, and when he had read it, 1 showed him my 
letter from Uooaaeau. He was polite, but very reserved. 
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I had stood in the presence af many a prince, but I 
never had such a trial as in the presence of Paoli. For 
ten minutes we walked backwards and forwards through 
the room, hardly saying a word, while he looked at me, 
with a steadfast, keen, and penetrating eye, as if he 
searched my very soul. This interview was for a 
while very severe upon me. I was much relieved when 
his reserve wore oflf^ and he began to speak more. I 
then ventured to address him with this compliiheTit to 
the Corsicans. " Sir, I am upon my travels, and have 
lately visited Rome. I am come from seeing the raina 
of one brave and free people: I now see the rise of 
another." He received my compliment very graciously ; 
but observed that the Corsicans had no chance of being, 
like the Romans, a great conquering nation, who should 
extend its empire over half the globe. Their situation, 
and the modern political systems, rendered this im- 
possible. But, said he, Corsica may be a very happy 
country. 

Some of the nobles who attended him came into 
the room, and presently we were told that dinner 
was served up. The General did me the honour to 
place me next him. He had a table of fifteen or six- 
teen covers, having always a good many of the prin- 
cipal men of the island with him. He had an Italian 
cook, who had been long in France ; but he chose to 
have a few plain, substantial dishes, avoiding every 
kind of luxury, and drinking no foreign wine. I felt 
myself under some constraint in such a circle of heroes. 
The General talked a great deal on history and on litera- 
ture. I soon perceived that he was a fine classical 
scholar, that his mind was enriched with a variety of 
knowledge, and that his conversation at meals was in. 
structive and entertaining. Before dinner he conversed 
in French. He now spoke Italian, in which he is very 
eloquent. We retired to another room to drink coffee. 
My timidity wore off. I no longer anxiously thought 
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Paoli recommended me to the care of the Abb^ Roa- 
tiiii, who had lived many years in Fmncf. Signor 
C'Olonna, the lord of the manor here, being from home, 
his house was assigned for me to hve in. Every day I 
felt myself happier. Particular marks of attention were 
ihown me as a subject of Ureat Britain, the report of 
which went over to Italy, and confirmed the conjectures 
that I was really an envoy. In the motning I had my 
rhocolate eerved up upon a silver salver adorned with 
the arms of Corsica. I dined and supped constantly 
with the Gt-neraL 1 was visited by all the nobility, and 
whenever [ cboee to make a little tour, 1 wa^ attended 
by a party of guards. I begged of the General not to 
treat me with so much ceremony ; but he insisted upon 
it. One (lay when I rode out I was mounted on Paoii'a 
own horse, with rich furniture of crimson velvet, with 
broad gold lace, and had my guards marching along 
with tnc. 1 allowed myself to indulge a momentary 
pride in this parade, aa I was curious to experience what 
could really be the pleasure of state and distinction with 
which mankind are so strangely intoxicated. When I 
returned to the Continent after all this greatness, I used 
to joke with my acquaintance, and tell them that I 
could not bear to live with them, for they did not treat 
me with a proper respect. 

Paoii'a EngtUh Library. 
1 aaked Paoli if be understood Englieh. He immc. 
diately began and spoke it, which he did tolerably well. 
I was diverted with his English library. It consisted 
of some broken volumes of the Spectator and Tader, 
Pope's Essay on Man, Gulliver's Travels, a History of 
France in old Eiiglish, and Barclay's Apology Cor the 
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Quakers. I promised to send him some English 
books. Q) 

Boswelfs Corsican Dress, 

The ambasciadore Inglese^ the English ambassador, 
as the good peasants and soldiers used to call me^ be- 
came a great favourite among them. I got a Corsican 
dress made^ in which I walked about with an air of true 
satisfaction. The General did me the honour to pre- 
sent me with his own pistols, made in the island^ ^11 of 
Corsican wood and iron^ and of excellent workmanship. 
I had every other accoutrement. I even got one of the 
shells which had often sounded the alarm to liberty- I 
preserve them all with great care. 

BoswdVs German Flute, Sfc, 

The Corsican peasants and soldiers were quite free 
and easy with me. Numbers of them used to come and 
see me of a morning, and just go out and in as they 
pleased. I did every thing in my power to make them 
fond of the British, and bid them hope for an alliance 
with us. They asked me a thousand questions about 
my country, all which I cheerfully answered as well as 
I could. One day they would needs hear me play upon 
my German flute. To have told my honest natural 
visitants. Really, gentlemen I play very ill, and put on 
such airs as we do in our genteel companies, would have 
been highly ridiculous. 1 therefore immediately com- 
pUed with their request. I gave them one or two 
Italian airs, and then some of our beautiful old Scots tunes, 
" Gilderoy/* the " Lass of Patie's Mill/' " Corn riggs 

(1)1 have sent him the works of Harrington, of Sidney, of 
Addison, of Trenchard, of Gordon, and of other writers in 
favour of liberty. 1 have also sent him some of our best books 
of morality and entertainment, in particular the works of Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, with a complete set of the Spectator, Tatler, 
and Guardian ; and to the University of Corte I have sent a 
few of the Greek and Roman classics, of the beautiful editions 
of the Messieurs Foulis at Glasgow. 



are bonny." The pathetic simplicity and pastoral gaiety 
of (be Scots music will always please those who have 
the genuine feelings of nature. The Corsicanii were 
charmed with the gpedmens 1 gave them, though 1 may 
now say that they were very, indifferently performed. 
My good friends insisted also to have an English song 
from me. I endearoured to please them in this too, 
and was very lucky in that which occurred to me. 1 
sung them — 

" Henrts of oak are our ships, 

I translated it into Italian for them, and never did I 
Bee men so delighted with a song as the Corsicans were 
with Hearts of Oak. " Cuore di querco," cried they, 
" bravo Inglese." It was quite a joyous riot. I fancied 
myself lo be a recmiting sea-officer. I fancied all my 
chorus of Corsicans aboard the British fleet. 

Iitdependeney of Corsica. 
Paoli talked very highly on preserving the independ- 
ency of Corsica. " We may," said he, " have foreign 
powers for our friends ; but they must be ' Amici 
fuori dj casa. Friends at arm's length.' ' We may 
make an alliance, but we will not submit ourselves to 
the dominion of the greatest nation in Europe. This 
people, who have done so much for liberty, would be 
hewn in pieces man by man, rather than allow Corsica 
to be sunk into the territories of another country. Some 
years ago, when a falsi; rumour was spread that I had a 
design to yield up Corsica to the Emperor, a Corsican 
came to me, and addressed me in great agitation : — 
' H'hat ! shall tlie blood of so many heroes, who have 
sacrifieed their lives for the freedom of Corsica, serve 
only to tinge the purple of a foreign prince J '" I men- 
tioned to liim the sdierae of an alliance between Great 
JtrJiain and Corsica. Paoli with politeness and dignity 
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waved the subject^ by sayings " The less assifitance we 
have from allies^ the greater our glory." He seemed 
hurt by our treatment of his country. He loentioQed 
the severe proclamation at the last peace^ in whicb the 
brave islanders were called the Rebels of Corsica* lie 
said with a conscious pride and proper feeling, — '^ Rdbdsl 
I did not expect that from Great Britain." He how*, 
ever shewed his great respect for the British nation, and 
I could see he wished much to be in friendship with tt«». 
^Fhen I asked him what I could possibly do in return 
for all his goodness to me, he replied, " Solamente 
disingannate il suo corte. Only undeceive your court. 
Tell them what you have seen here. They will be 
curious to ask you. A man come from Corsica will be 
like a man come from the antipodes." 

Boswelts Melancholy, 

This kind of conversation led me to tell Paoli how 
much I had suffered from anxious speculations. With 
a mind naturally inclined to melancholy, and a keen 
desire of inquiry, I had intensely applied myself to 
metaphysical researches, and reasoned beyond my depth, 
on such subjects as it is not given to man to know. \ 
told him I had rendered my mind a camera obscura^ 
that in the very heat of youth I felt the " non est tanti," 
the " omnia vanitas" of one who has exhausted all the 
sweets of his being, and is weary vvrith dull repetition. 
I told him that I had almost hecome for ever incapable 
of taking a part in active life. " All thi%" said Paoli, 
*' is melancholy. I have also studied metaphysics. I 
know the arguments for fate and free-will, for the ma- 
teriality and immateriality of the soul, and even the 
subtile arguments for and against the existence of 
matter. Ma lasciamo queste dispute ai oziosi. But 
let us leave these disputes to the idle. lo tengo sempre 
fermo un gran pensiero. I hold always firm one gpreat 
object. 1 never feel a moment of despondency." The 
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contetnplstion of suefa a chaiBcter really exiEting was 
of more service to me tfann sU I had been able to diaw 
from books, from conversation, or from the exertions of 
my own mind. I hwl often formed tlie idea of a man 
continually aueh as I could conceive in my beiit mo- 
ments. But this idea appeared like the ideas ve are 
taaghl in the schools to form of things which may 
exist, but do not ; of seas of milk, and shi|>g of amber. 
But I saw my highest idea realised in I'aoli, It was 
impossible for me, speculate as I pleased, to have a little 
opinion of human nature in him. 

Dr. Johnnoit. 

I pave Paoli the character of ray revered friend Mr. 
Samuel JohnGon. I have often regretted that iUux- 
trious men, such as humanity produces a few times in 
the revolution of many ages, should not see each other; 
and when such arise in tlie same age, though at the 
distance of half the globe, I huve been astonished how 
ihej could forbear to rae*t. " As steel sharjieneth st«el, 
so doth a man the countenance of his frienit," says the 
wise monarch. What an idea may we not form of an 
interview between such a scholar and philosopher as 
Mr. Johnson, and such a legislator and general as Paoli ! 

I repeated to Paoli several of Mr. Johnson's Enyings, 
so remarkable for strong sense and original humour, I 
now recollect these two. When I told Mr. Johnson 
that B certain author affected in conversation to main- 
tain, that there was no distinction between virtue and 
vice, be said, " Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think 
as he speaks, he is lyin^ J snd I see not what honour 
be can pro])ose to himself from having the character of 
a liar. But if he does really think that there is no din- 
tinciion between virtue and vice, why. Sir, when he 
leaves our houpes lei us count our spoons." Of modern 
infidels and innovators, he said, " Sir, these are all 
vain nicn, and will gratify themselves at any expense. 
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Truth will not afford sufficient food to their vanity ; so 
they have hetaken themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is 
a cow which will yield such people no more milk^ and 
so they are gone to milk the hull." 

I felt an elation of mind to see Paoli delighted with 
the sayings of Mr. Johnson^ and to hear him translate 
them with Italian energy to the Corsican heroes. I 
repeated Mr. Johnson's sayings, as nearly as I could, in 
his own peculiar forcible language, for which, preju- 
diced or little critics have taken upon them to find fault 
with him. He is ahove making any answer to them, 
but I have found a sufficient answer in a general re- 
mark in one of his excellent papers : — *^ Difference of 
thoughts will produce difference of language. He that 
thinks with more extent than another, will want words 
of larger meaning.'* 

Last Day with Paoli. 

The last day which I spent with Paoli appeared of 
inestimable value. I thought him more than usually 
great and amiable when I was upon the eve of parting 
from him. The night before my departure a little in- 
cident happened which showed him in a most agreeable 
light. When the servants were bringing in the dessert 
after supper, one of them chanced to let fall a plate of 
walnuts. Instead of flying into a passion at what the 
man could not Iielp, Paoli said, with a smile, '^ No 
matter." And turning to me, '* It is a good sign for 
you, Sir; tempus est spargere nuces, It is time to scatter 
walnuts. It is a matrimonial omen : you must go home 
to your own country, and marry some fine woman 
whom you really like. I shall rejoice to hear of it. 
This was a pretty allusion to the Roman ceremony at 
weddings, of scattering walnuts. So Virgil's Damon 
says, — 

** Mopse novas incide faces : tibi ducitur uxor. 
Sparge marite nuces : tibi deserit Hesperus Octam.** 
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" Thy bride comes forth ! begin the festal rites ! 
The walnuts strew ! prepare the nuptial lights ! 
O envied husband, now thy bliss is nigh ! 
Behold for thee bright Hesper mounts the sky ! 



n 



When I again asked Paoli if it were possible for me in 
any way to show him my great respect and attachment^ 
he replied, '^ Ricordatevi che io vi sia amico, e scrive- 
temi. Remember that I am your friend, and write to 
me." I said I hoped that when he honoured me with 
a letter, he would write not only as a commander, but 
as a philosopher and a man of letters. He took me by 
the hand, and said, ^' As a friend/' I took leave of 
him with regret and agitation, not without some hopes 
of seeing him again. Even having known intimately 
so exalted a character, my sentiments of human nature 
were raised, while, by a sort of contagion, I felt an 
honest ardour to distinguish myself, and be useful, as 
far as my situation and abilities would allow ; and I was, 
for the rest of my hfe, set free from a slavish timidity 
in the presence of great men — for where shall I find 
a man greater than Paoli ? 

Return to Corte, 

When I set out from SoUacaro, I felt myself a good 
deal indisposed. The old house of Colonna, like the 
family of its master, was much decayed ; so that both 
wind and rain found their way into my bed-chamber. 
From this I contracted a severe cold, which ended in a 
tertian ague. There was no help for it. I might well 
submit to some inconveniences, where I had enjoyed so 
much happiness. I was accompanied a part of the road 
by a great swarthy priest, who had never been out of 
Corsica. He was a very Hercules for strength and re- 
solution. He and two other Corsicans took a castle 
garrisoned by no less than fifteen Genoese : indeed the 
Corsicans have such a contempt of their enemies^ that 
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I have heard them say^ '' Baeterebhero le donne contra 
i Genovesi ! Our women would be enough against the 
Genoese r' This priest was a bluffy hearty^ roarii^ 
fellow^ troubled neither with knowledge nor care. He 
was ever and anon showing me how stoutly his nag 
could caper. He always rode some paces before me, 
and sat in an attitude half turned rounds with his hand 
clapped upon the crupper. Then he would burst out 
with comical songs about the devil and the Genoese, and 
I don't know what alL In shorty notwithstanding my 
feverishness, he kept me laughing whether I would 
or no. 

At Cauro I had a fine view of Ajaccio and its en- 
virons. My ague was some time of formings so I had 
frequent intervals of ease, which I employed in observ- 
ing whatever occurred. I was lodged at Cauro, in the 
house of Signor Peraldi of Ajaccio, who received me 
with great politeness. I found here another provincial 
magistracy. Before supper, Signor Peraldi and a young 
Abbe of Ajaccio entertained me with some airs on the 
violin. After they had shown me their taste in fine 
improved music, they gave me some original Corsican 
airs ; and, at my desire, they brought up four of the 
guards of the magistracy, and made them show me a 
Corsican dance. It was truly savage. They thumped 
with their heels, sprung upon their toes, brandished 
their arms, wheeled and leaped with the most violent 
gesticulations. It gave me the idea of an admirable 
war dance. 

At Bogognano I came upon the same road I had 
formerly travelled from Corte, where I arrived safe 
after all my fatigues. My good fathers of the Fran- 
ciscan convent received me like an old acquaintance, 
and showed a kind of concern at my illness. My 
ague distressed me so much, that I was confined to the 
convent for several days. I did not however weary. 
I was visited by the Great Chancellor, and several 
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Others of the civil magistrates, and by Padre Mariani^ 
rector of the university, a man of learning and abilities ; 
as a proof of which, he had been three years at Madrid, 
in the character of secretary to the General of the Fran- 
ciscans. I remember a very eloquent expression of his 
on the state of his country. ^^ Corsica," said he, ^' has 
for many years past been bleeding at all her veins. They 
are now closed. But after being so severely exhausted^ 
it will take some time before she can recover perfect 
strength." I was also visited by Padre Leonardo, of 
whose animating discourse I have made mention in a 
former part of this book. 

Indeed I should not have been at a loss, though my 
very reverend fathers had been all my society. I was 
not in the least looked upon as a heretic. Difierence of 
faith was forgotten in hospitality. I went about the 
convent as if I had been in my own house ; and the 
fathers, without any impropriety of mirth, were yet as 
cheerful as I could desire. I had two surgeons to 
attend me at Corte, a Corsican and a Piedmontese ; and 
I got a little Jesuit's bark from the spiceria, or apothe- 
cary's shop, of the Capuchin convent. I did not, how- 
ever, expect to be effectually cured till I should get to 
Bastia. 

Letter to Dr, Johnson, 

On one of the days that my ague disturbed me 
least, I walked from the Franciscan convent to Corte, 
purposely to write a letter to Mr. Samuel Johnson. 
I told my revered friend, that from a kind of super- 
stition agreeable in a certain degree to him, as well 
as to myself, I had, during my travels, written to him 
from loca solennia, places in some measure sacred. 
That as I had written to him from the tomb of Me- 
lancthon (*), sacred to learning and piety, I now wrote 

(1) [See anth, VoL VI. p. 255.] 
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to him from the palace of Pascal Paoli, sacred to wis- 
dom and liherty ; knowing that^ however his political 
principles may have heen represented^ he had always 
a generous zeal for the common rights of humanity. I 
gave him a sketch of the great things I had seen in 
Corsica, and promised him a more ample relation. Mr. 
Johnson was pleased with what I wrote here; for I 
received at Paris an answer from him^ which I keep as 
a valuable charter : — " When you return, you will re- 
turn to an unaltered, and, I hope, an unalterable friend. 
All that you have to fear from me is the vexation of 
disappointing me. Come home, however, and take 
your chance. I long to see you, and to hear you ; and 
hope that we shall not be so long separated again. 
Come home, and expect such a welcome as is due to 
him, whom a wise and noble curiosity has led where, 
perhaps, no native of this country ever was before." 
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Letter 474. TO MR. ELPHINSTONE. (i) 

April SO. 1749. 
Sir, — I have for a long time intended to answer the 
letter which you were pleased to send me, and know not why 
I have delayed it so long, but that I had nothing particular 
either of inquiry or information to send you ; and the same 
reason might still have the same consequence, but I find in my 
recluse kind of life that I am not likely to have much more to 
say at one time than at another, and that therefore I may en- 
danger, by an appearance of neglect long continued, the loss 
of such an acquaintance as I know not where to supply. I 
therefore write now to assure you how sensible I am of the 
kindness you have always expressed to me, and how much 
I desire the cultivation of that benevolence which perhaps 
nothing but the distance between us has hindered from ripen- 
ing before this time into friendship. Of myself I have very 
little to say, and of any body else less ; let me however be 

(1) [See anti» Vol. I. p. SiS.] 
R ^Z 
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allowed one thing, and that in my own favour -— that I am, 
dear Sir, yours, &c. Sam. Johksom. 

Letter 475. TO MISS BOOTHBY. (i) 

Satuiday (1), CDec: 27. 17S5.D 
Dearest Dear, — I am extremely obliged to you for the 
kindness of your inquiry. After I had written to you, Dr. 
Lawrence came, and would have given some oil and sugar, but 



(1) See aniiy Vol I. p. 85., Vol. VIII. p. 28., and VoL IX. p. 57. Miss 
Hill Boothby was the daughter of Mr. Brook Boothby and his second lady, 
Elizabeth Fitzherbert. Mr. fioothby was the son of Sir William, the 
second Baronet, bv Miss Hill Brooke, and the father of Sir Brooke, the 
fourth Baronet. Miss Boothby was above a year older than Dr. Johnson. 
Though her mother's name was Fitzherbert. she was but distantly related 
to the Tissington family. She was attached to Mrs. Fitzherbert by an en- 
tliusiaotic and spiritualised friendship, and on her death Miss Boothby 
devoted herself to the care of her six children. The Rev. Richard Graves, 
author of the " Spiritual Quixote," was for some time domestic chaplain at 
Tissington ; and as my venerable and amiable friend. Lord % Helens, in. 
formH me, described in that novel the several members of that family, and 
their visiters, with great accuracy. It may be as well to preserve here the 
key which Lord St Helens has given roe to the characters introduced into 
the novel : — • 

Sir William Forrester - Mr. Fitzherbert 
Lady Forrester . - Mrs. Fitzhert)ert 

, JLord - - - L. P. Meynell, Esq., of Bradley Park. 

Mrs. F.'s father. ^ 

Kitty Forrester . . Catherine Fitzherbert^afterwards Mn. 

Bateman. 
•mit^ SainthUl - . . Miss Hill Boothby. 
Colonel Rappee - - Colonel Deane. 

Bob Tench . . - .Mr. Nicholas ThomhilV 
Young Templar - . Mr. C. Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden. 

Even the inferior characters were drawn fVom the life. The Jacobite 
barber was one. Daniel Shipley; Greorge, the butler, was John Latham; 
and Molly, the lady's maid, was Mary Etches, afterwards married to 
Latham ;! Wildgoose, the hero, was suppmed to be a portrait of Mr. Graves'^ 
own brother; and Lord St. Helens adds, that although the authorj to 
heighten the contrast between him and his brother, describes himself as a 
gporting parson, he was really no such thing, but^ on the contrary, a 
worthy and conscientious parish priest There is an account of him in the 
** Public Characters" for 1800. Lord St Helena dJMis not- recollect to have 
heard how Dr. Johnson's acquaintance with his parents.began, but tlidnks 
it not improbable that Dr. Lawrence, who had married a Derbyshire lady, 
may have been the original link of acquaintance. — C. 

(2) Probably Saturday, S7th of December, 1755. These undated notes it is 
not easy to arrange ; but the order 1 have assigned to. them seems probaUe 
and is consistent with the contents. It seems that, while Johnson was 
labouring under some kind of feverish cold. Miss Boothby herself f^ iU of 
a disease, of which she died in a fortnight —C. 
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I took rhcnish and water, and recovered my voice. I yet 
cough much, and sleep ill. I have been visited by another 
doctor to-day ; but I laughed at his balsam of Peru. I fasted 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thiu'sday, and felt neither hun- 
ger nor faintness. I have dined yesterday and to-day, and 
foimd little refreshment I am not much amiss ; but can no 
more sleep than if my dearest lady were angry at, Madam, 
your, &c. 

Lkttke476. to THE SA]VIE. 

December 90. 1755. 

Dkar Madam, — It is again midnight, and I am again 
alone. With what meditation shall I amuse this waste hour 
of darkness and vacuity? If I turn my thoughts upon myself, 
what do I perceive but a poor helpless being, reduced by a 
blast of mind to weakness and misery ? How my present dis- 
temper was brought upon me I can give no account, but im- 
pute it to some sudden succession of cold to heat ; such as in 
the common road of life cannot be avoided, and against which 
no precaution can be taken. 

Of the fallaciousness of hope and the uncertainty of schemes, 
every day gives some new proof; but it is seldom heeded, till 
something rather felt than seen awakens attention. This ill- 
ness, in which I have suffered something, and feared much 
more, has depressed my confidence and elation ; and made me 
consider all that I had promised myself, as less certain to be 
attained or enjoyed. I have endeavoured to form resolutions 
of a better life ; but I form them weakly, under the conscious- 
ness of an external motive. Not that I conceive a time of 
sickness, a time improper for recollection and good purposes, 
which I believe diseases and calamities oflen sent to produce, 
but because no man can know how little his performance will 
answer to his promises; and designs are nothing in human 
eyes till they are realised by execution. 

Continue, my dearest, your prayers for m^ that no good 
resdlution may be Tain. You thinky I believe, better of me 

B 3 
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than I deserve. I hope to be in time what I wish to be; and 
what I have hitherto satisfied myself too readily with only 
wishing. 

Your billet brought me, what I much wished to bave^ a 
proof that I am still remembered by you at the hour in whicb 
I most desire it. 

The Doctor [Lawrence] is anxious about you. He thinks 
you too negligent of yourself; if you will promise to be cau- 
tious, I will exchange promises, as we have already excbanged 
injunctions. However, do not write to me more than you can 
easily bear ; do not interrupt your ease to write at alL 

Mr. Fitzherbert sent to-day to offer me some wine; the 
people about me say I ought to accept it. I shall therefore 
be obliged to him if he will send me a bottle. 

There has gone about a report that I died to-day^ which I 
mention, lest you should hear it and be alarmed. Tou see 
that I think my death may alarm you ; which, for me, is to 
think very highly of earthly friendship. I believe it arose 
from the deatli of one of my neighbours. You know Des 
Cartes* argument, " I think ; therefore I am.** It is as good 
a consequence, " I write; therefore I am alive.'* I might give 
another, " I am alive ; therefore I love Miss Boothby ; ** but 
that I hope our friendship may be of far longer duration than 
life. I am, dearest Madam, with sincere affection, yours, 

Sam. Johnsok. 

Letter 477. TO THE SAME. 

Wednesday, Dec. 31. 1755. 
Mt sweet Angel, — I have read your book, I am afraid 
you will think without any great improvement ; whether you 
can read my notes, I know not. You ought not to be offended; 
I am perhaps as sincere as the writer. In all things that ter- 
minate here I shall be much guided by your influence, and 
should take or leave by your direction ; but I cannot receive 
my religion from any human hand. I desire however to be 
instructed, and am far from thinking myielf perfect. 
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T bad In 



ended to shav it 



looked inti 
iBTgin, had I 



1 these books ther 
I ; which may be so 



hod it froi 

It aSbri 
little new, eieept new forms of espre 
times taken, even b; the writer, far new doctrines. 

I sincerely hope that God, wbam you so laucb desire to 
serve aright, vill bless you, and restore you to health, if he 
sees it beat. Surely no human understanding can pray for any 
thing temporal otherwise than conditionally. Dear Angel, do 
not forget mo. My heart is full of tenderness. It has pleased 
God to permit nie to be much better; which I believe will 
please you. 

Give me leave, who have thought much on medicine, to 
propose to you an easy, and I think a very probable remedy 
tbr indigestion and lubricity of the bowels. Dr. Lawrence 
has lold me your case. Take an ounce of dried orange peel 
finely povdered, divide it into temples, and take one scruple 
at a time in any manner ; the best way is perhaps to drink it 
in a glau of hot red port, or In cat it Krst, and drink the wine 
after it. If you mix cinnamon or nutmeg with the powder, 
it were not worse; but it will be more bulky, and so more 
troublesome. This is a medicine not disgusting, not costly, 
easily tried, and if not found useful, easily leftofi: (i) 

re you oflfer it to the Doctor as mine. Phy. 



t love 



olT, for 



my opmion 

take loo much in haste ; a scruple once in three hours, or 
about Gic scruples a day. will be suBicient to begin i or less, 
if you find any aversion. I think using sugar with it might 
be bad ; if syrup, use old symp of quinces ; but even that I do 
not like. I should think better of conserve of sloes. Has the 
Doctor mentioned the bark ? In powder you could hardly 
take it ; perhaps you might take the infusiDa. 
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Do not think me troublesome, I am full of care. I lote 
you and honour you, and am very unwDling to lose you. 
A Dieu Je vous recommande, I am, Madam^ your, 8rc. My 
ccmipliments to my dear Miss. 



Letter 478. TO THE SAME. 

Jhn. 1. 1756L 
Dearest IMadam, — Though I am afraid your illness leaves 
you little leisure for the reception of airy civilities, yet I cannot 
forbear to pay you my congratulations on the new year ; and 
to declare my wishes, that your years to come may be many 
and happy. In this wish indeed I include myself, who have 
none but you on whom my heart reposes ; yet surely I wish 
your good, even though your situation were such as should 
permit you to communicate no gratifications to, dearest Madam, 
your, &c. 

Letter 479. TO THE SAME. 

Jan. a 1756L ' 
Dearest Madam, — Nobody but you can recompense me 
' for the distress which I suffered on Monday night. Having 
engaged Dr. Lawrence to let me know, at whatever hour, the 
state in which he lefl you ; I concluded, when he stayed so 
long, that he stayed to see my dearest expire. I was com- 
posing myself as I could to hear what yet I hoped not to hear, 
when his servant brought me word that you were better. Do 
you continue to grow better ? Let my dear little Miss inform 
me on a card. I would not have you write, lest it should 
hurt you, and consequently hurt likewise, dearest Madam, 
yom's, &c. 

Letter 480. TO THE SAME. 

Thursday, Jan. & 1756. 
Honoured Madam, — I beg of you to endeavour to live. 
I have returned your Law ; which, however, I earnestly en- 



treat you to give me. I am in gresltrouble; if you can wtite 
three words la me, be pleased to do it. I nm sfraid to say 
mach, and cannot say nothing when my dearest is in danger. 
The all-mercity God hove mercy on you! I no, Madan^ 
your. Sic. (') 



Deahi Georce, — I am glad that you have found the benefit 
of confidence, and hope you will never want a friend to whom 
you may safely disclose any painful secret. The state of your 
mind you hod: not so concealed but tiiat it was suspected at 
home, which I mention, that if any hint should be given you, 

[1) MixBDOthbidied FridBF, Januar^ie. 175fij upon vhnce deith Dr. 
JobdMa compDKd the following prafei : _ " Hill Boollib;'! death, Jg- 
lire n 1 ..J njj_ AMlghlj dUiXHct of all Ihlngi, in »h«e 
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nl^ of Inilructlen vhlcta thou h*K oftirde 
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•OiatlaB. uid wunwd by qArltui] caminun 
him uHt Lord Lyttettoo fa 
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:itlDn. Ai to ibe mppoHd 
HU> Boolhby'a fiivDur (lee 



Lytceltan wu. during the whole of the ocqualntftni 
id Mlu Bontbby, a married min, taMy otuwhed Ir 

.1..V1. t^ .1 Jiiioui propiiel j of hit moral cond 

■M BooUibT, and which i> uid to I 



nd Ebe prefit^na ihown by Ztflfi 

lankltd Id Johnwo'i heart, couM Itave Imn nothlnc nn 

In Cavendlill Square ttar It iHiini DcrUln (hat Ui« never met hi Uie 
coontiy]. Wehaviieenlntheciin oT Lard ChnterAeld (VoL II. p 7.) 
■nd of Mlu Cotwrefl (Vol. L p. S8S.I how UHChy JohDun wai on Bueh 
occadoD^ and how read/ he ma to take oDtance at any Ihlna that Locfted 
Bke dMiL Some nnf^nnce or niperior reipect diown by HiH Boothby 
b) LordLyttoUal rank and pubhe OaUoa 0" *>• Cbucellor of the £i- 
ebaquet in ITU) dd douM oRvded llw leDiillve pride nt Johnnn, and 
aeeulwied Uie dblike whkh he cenftMed la Kn. liinhi be n^lt for Lord 
l4tietion j but on mnoioui nvdiy between Ibem ii not inly ubiurd, but 
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it may not be imputed to me, who have told nothing but to 
yourself, who had told more than you intended. 

I hope you read more of Nepos, or of some other book, than 
you construe to Mr. Bright. The more books you look into 
for your entertainment, with the greater variety of style you 
will make yourself acquainted. Turner I do not know ; but 
think that if Clark be better, you should change it, for I shall 
never be willing that you should trouble yourself with more 
than one book to learn the government of words. What book 
that one shall be, Mr. Bright must determine. Be but dili- 
gent in reading and writing, and doubt not of the success. Be 
pleased to make my compliments to Miss Page and the gen- 
tlemen. I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Letter 482. TO THE SAME. 

March 96. 1763. " 
Dear Sir, — You did not very soon answer my letter, and 
therefore cannot complain that I make no great haste to answer 
yours. I am well enough satisfied with the proficiency that 
you make, and hope that you will not relax the vigour of your 
diligence. I hope you begin now to see that all is possible 
which was professed. Learning is a wide field, but six years 
spent in close application are a long time ; and I am still of 
opinion, that if you continue to consider knowledge as the most 
pleasing and desii*able of all acquisitions, and do not suffer your 
coui'se to be interrupted, you may take yoiur degree not only 
without deficiency, but with great distinction. 

You must still continue to write Latin. This is the most 
difiScult part, indeed the only part that is very difiScult, of your 
undertaking. If you can exemplify the rules of syntax, I 
know not whether it will be worth while to trouble yourself 
with any more translations. You will more increase your 
number of words, and advance your skill in phraseology, by 
making a short theme or two every day ; and when you have 
construed properly a stated number of verses, it will be pleas- 
ing to go from reading to composition, and from compositioQ 
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to reading. But do not be very particular about method ; any 
method will do if there be but diligence. Let me know, if 
you please, once a week what you are doing. I am, dear 
George, your humble servant, Sam. Johnson. 



Letter 483. TO THE SAME. 

April 1& 1763. 

Dear Sir, — Your account of your proficience is more 
nearly equal, I find, to my expectations than your own. You 
are angry that a theme on which you took so much pains was 
at last a kind of English Latin ; what could you expect more ? 
If at the end of seven years you write good Latin, you will 
excel most of your contemporaries : Scribendo disces, scribere. 
It is only by writing ill that you can attain to write welL Be 
but diligent and constant, and make no doubt of success. 

I will allow you but six weeks for TuUy's Offices. Walker*s 
Particles I would not have you trouble yourself to learn at all 
by heart, but look in it from time to time and observe his notes 
and remarks, and see how they are exemplified. The trans- 
lation from Clark's history will improve you, and I would have 
you continue it to the end of the book. 

I hope you read by the way at loose hoiu*s other books, 
though you do not mention them ; for no time is to be lost ; 
and what can be done with a master is but a small part of the 
whole. I would have you now and then try at some English 
verses. When you find that you have mistaken any thing, 
review the passage carefully and settle it in your mind. 

Be pleased to make my compliments, and those of Miss 
Williams, to all our friends. I am, dear Sir, yours most 
affectionately, Sam. Johnson. 



Littkr484. to THE SAME. 

Sept 20. 1763. > 

Dear Sir, — I should have answered your last letter sooner 

if I could have given you any valuable or useful directiona; 
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but I knew not any way by which the composition of l«atin 
verses can be much fiwilitated. Of the grammatical par^ 
which comprises the knowledge of the measure of the foot, and 
quantity of the syllables, your grammar will teach you all that 
can be taught, and even of that you can hardly know any thing 
by rule but the measure of the foot. The quantity of syllables 
even of those for which rules are given is commonly learned 
by practice and retained by observation. For the poetical 
part, which comprises variety of expression, propriety of terms, 
dexterity in selecting comnwdious words, and readiness in 
changing their order, it will all be produced by frequent essays 
and resolute perseverance. The less help you have, the sooner 
you will be able to go forward without help. 

I suppose you are now ready for another author. I would 
not have you dwell longer upon one book than till your femi- 
liarlty with its style makes it easy to you. Every new book 
will for a time be difficult. Make it a rule to write something 
in Latin every day ; and let me know what you are now 
doing, and what your scheme is to do next. Be pleased to 
give my compliments to Mr. Bright, Mr. Stevenson, and Miss 
Page. I am, dear Sir, yoiu* affectionate servant, 

Samw Johnson. 



LETrER485. TO THE SAME. 

July 14. 1763. 

Dear George, -— To give pain ought always to be painful, 
and I am sorry that I have been the occasion of any uneasiness 
to you, to whom I hope never to [do] any thing but for your 
benefit or your pleasure. Your uneasiness was without any 
reason on your part, as you had written with sufficient fre- 
quency to me, and I had only neglected to answer them, 
because, as nothing new had been proposed to your study, no 
new direction or incitement could be offered you. But if it 
had happened that you had omitted what you did not omit, 
and that I had for an hour, or a week, or a much longer time, 
thought myself put out of your mind by something to which 
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presence gave that prevalence, which presence will sometimes 
give even where there is the most prudence and experience, 
you are not to imagine that my friendship is light enough to 
be blown away by the first cross blast, or that my regard or 
kindness hangs by so slender a hair as to be broken off by the 
unfelt weight of a petty offence. I love you, and hope to love 
you long. You have hitherto done nothing to diminish my 
good will, and though you had done much more than you have 
supposed imputed to you, my good will would not have been 
diminished. 

I write thus largely on this suspicion, which you have suf- 
fered to enter into your mind, because in youth we are apt to 
be too rigorous in our expectations, and to suppose that the 
duties of life are to be performed with unfailing exactness and 
regularity ; but in our progress through life we are forced to 
abate much of our demands, and to take friends such as we can 
find them, not as we would make them. 

These concessions every wise man is more ready to make to 
others, as he knows that he shall often want them for himself; 
and when he remembers how often he fails in the observance 
of a cultivation of his best friends, is willing to suppose that his 
friends may in their turn neglect him, without any intention 
to offend him. 

When therefore it shall happen, as happen it will, that you 
or I have disappointed the expectation of the other, you are 
not to suppose that you have lost me, or that I intended to lose 
you ; nothing will remain but to repair the fault, and to go on 
as if it never had been committed. I am, Sir, your affectionate 
servant, Sam. Jo>hkson. 

Letter 486. TO MISS REYNOLDS. 

Oxford, Oct 87. cnea] i 

Your letter has scarcely come time enough to make an an- 
swer possible. I wish we could talk over the afiair. I cannot 
go now. I must finish my book. I do not know Mr. Col- 
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lier. (I) I have not money beforehand sufficient. How long 
have you known Collier, that you should put yourself into his 
hands ? I once told you that ladies were timorous and yet not 
cautious. 

If I might tell my thoughts to one with whom they never 
had any weight, I should think it best to go through France. 
The expense is not great ; I do not much like obligation, nor 
think the grossness of a ship very suitable to a lady. Do not 
go till I see you. I will see you as soon as I can. I am, my 
dearest, most sincerely yours, Sam. Johnsok. 

LtTTRK 487. TO FRANCIS FOWKE, ESQ. («) ' 

July IL 177& 
Sir, — I received some weeks ago a collection of papers, 
which contain the trial of my dear friend, Joseph Fowke, of 
whom I cannot easily be induced to think otherwise than well, 
and who seems to have been injured by the prosecution and the 
sentence. His first desire is, that I should prepare his narra- 
tive for the press ; his second, that if I cannot gratify him by 

(1} Captain Collier, since Sir George, proposed at that time to sail to the 
Meaiterranean toith his lady. — Miss RsYNOLDa — And it would seem oflTercd 
Miss Reynolds a passage ; and Miss Reynolds appears to have wished that 
Johnson nught be of the party. Sir Joshua had gone to the Mediterranean 
in a similar way with Captain Keppel C. 

(S) See aiUi, Vol VI. p. 13& and 140. Mr. J. Fowke, who died about 
1794, was bom about the year 1715, and entered into the service of the 
East India Company at the age of seventeen. He remained at Fort St 
Oeoige till 1748, and when he returned to Eneland was ofifbred the govern, 
ment either of Bengal or Madras. This oner was by no means so ad- 
vantageous as it would be at present; Mr. Fowke therefore declined it, and 
remained in England until 1771. At this period he returned to India, 
where some differences of opinion unfortunately occurred between him 
and the Provisional Government, which ended in his being tried in June, 
1775. in the Supreme Court of Bengal, under two indictments. In the first 
of tnese trials the verdict was, not guilty. In the second, in which Mr. 
Fowke was implicated with Nundocomar and Rada Chum, the verdict 
was, " Joseph Fowke and Nundocomar, guilty ; Rada Churn, not guilty." 
In the year 17H8, Mr. Fowke finally quitted Bengal, with a recommend- 
ation from Lord Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, as a person entitled 
to receive the pension which was promised to their servants returning 
from Bengal out of employment This recommendation was, however, 
rejected. After a lapse of some time, the claim was brought forward by 
Mr. Burke in the House of Commons, and a resolution waa made in fan 
favour. See also p. 119. of the present volume. 
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publication, I would transmit the papers to you. To a com- 
pliance with his first request I have this objection ; that I live 
in a reciprocation of civilities with Mr. Hastings, and therefore 
cannot properly diffuse a narrative, intended to bring upon him 
the censure of the public. Of two adversaries, it would be 
rash to condenm either upon the evidence of the other; and a 
common friend must keep himself suspended, at least till he has 
heard both. 

I am therefore ready to transmit to you the papers, which 
have been seen only by myself; and beg to be informed how 
they may be conveyed to you. I see no legal objection to the 
publication; and of prudential reasons, Mr. Fowlce and you 
will be allowed to be fitter judges. If you would have me send 
them, let me have proper directions : if a messenger is to call 
for them, give me notice by the post, that they may be ready 
for delivery. To my dear Mr. Fowke any good would give 
me pleasure ; I hope for some opportunity of performing the 
duties of friendship to him, without violating them with regard 
to another. I am, Sir, &c. 



Letter 488, TO MRS. THRALE. 

London, April 9. 1781. 

Dearest Madam, — That you are gradually recovering 
your tranquillity is the efiect to be humbly expected from trust 
in God. Do not represent life as darker than it is. Your 
loss has been very great, but you retain more than almost any 
other can hope to possess. You are high in the opinion of 
mankind ; you have children from whom much pleasure may 
be expected ; and that you will find many friends you have no 
reason to doubt. Of my friendship, be it more or less, I hope 
you think yourself certain, without much art or care. It will 
not be easy for me to repay the benefits that I have received ; 
but I hope to be always ready at your call. Our sorrow has 
different effects : you are withdrawn into solitude, and I am 
driven into company. I am afraid of thinking what I have 
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lost. I never had such a friend before. Let me Imve your 
prayers and those of my dear Queeney. The prudence and 
resolution of your design to return so soon to your business and 
your duty deserves great praise : I shall conmmnicate it on 
Wednesday to the other executors. 

Letter 489. TO THE SAME. 

Dearest Madam, — You will not suppose that much has 
happened since last night, nor is this indeed a time for talking 
much of loss and gain. The business of Christians is now for 
a few days in their own bosoms. God grant us to do it pro- 
perly ! I hope you gain ground on your affliction : I hope to 
overcome mine. You and Miss must comfort one another. 
May you long live happily together ! I have nobody whom I 
expect to share my uneasiness ; nor, if I could communicate it, 
would it be less. I give it little vent, and amuse it as I r^n. 
Let us pray for one another ; land when we meet, -we may try 
what fidelity and tenderness will do for us. There is no wis- 
dom in useless and hopeless sorrow ; but there is something in 
it so like virtue, that he who is wholly without it cannot be 
loved, nor will, by me at least, be thought worthy of esteem. 

Letter 490. TO THE SAME. 

Oxford, Oct 17. 178L " 
On Monday evening arrived at the Angel inn at Ozfiii^ 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Barber, without any sinister aocidest 
I am here; but why am I here? on my way to Ldchfieli 
where I believe Mrs. Aston will be glad to see me. We have 
known each other long, and, by consequence, are both old ; ao^ 
she is paralytic ; and if I do not see her soon, I may see her no 
more in this world. To make a visit on such consideradoos i> 
to go on a melancholy errand. But such is the coiirse of life 
This place is very empty, but there are more here whoni I 
know than I could have expected. Young Burke (i) has jiit 

' (1) lUchard, the son of Edmund Burke, at this period at Oxford, ft 
died in 1794, set 3& His afflicted fatlier has immortalised him in mm 
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been widi me, and I ha^e dined to-day with Dr. Adams, who 
eeems fond of me. 

Lichfield, Oct. 2a 1781 I wrote from Oxford, where I 

staid two days. On Thursday I went to Birmingham, and 
was told by Hector that I ^ould not be well so soon as I ex- 
pected ; but that well I should be. Mrs. Car^ess took me 
under her care, and told me when I had tea enough. On Friday 
I came hither, and have escaped the postchaises (1) all the way. 
Every body here is as kind as I expected ; I think Lucy is 
kinder than ever. 

Oct 27« — Poor Lucy's illness has left her very deaf, and, I 
think, very inarticulate. I can scarcely make her understand 
me, and she can hardly make me understand her. So here are 
merry doings. But she seems to like me better than she did. 
She eats very little, but does not fail away. Mrs. Cobb and 
Peter Garrick are as you left them. Garrick*s legatees at this 
place are very angry that they receive nothing. Things are 
not quite right, though we are so far from TLtondon. (2) 

Ashbourne, Nov. 10. — Yesterday I came to Ashbourne, 
and last night I had very little rest. Dr. Taylor lives on milk, 
and grows every day better, and is not wholly without hope. 
£very body inquires after you and Queeney ; but whatever 
[Miss] Burney may think of the celerity of fame, the name of 
Evelina had never been heard at Lichfield till I. brou^t it. I 
am afraid my dear townsmen will be mentioned in future days 
as the last part of this nation that was civilised. But the 
days of darkness are soon to be at an end. The reading so- 
ciety ordered it to be procured this week. 

Nov. 24. — I shall leave this place about the beginning of 
next week, and shall leave every place as fiist as I decently can. 



pathetic patsages 'of his later works, and particularly in hU celebrated 
^ Letter to a Noble Lord." — C. 

(1) He means escaped the expense of postchaises, by happening to find 
places in stage-coaches. — C 

(2) Dr. Johnson always controverted the commonplace observation 
of the superior purity aud happiness of country life. — C. 

VOL. X. 8 
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till I get back to you, whose kindness is one of my great com- 
forts. I am not well, but have a mind every now and then to 
think myself better, and I now hope to be better under your 
care. 

Lichfield, Dec. S. — I am now come back to Lichfield, 
where I do not intend to stay long enough to receive another 
letter. I have little todo here but to take leave of Mrs. Aston. 
I hope not the last leave. But Christians may with more con- 
fidence than Sophonisba 

*' Avremo tosto lungo lungo spazio 

Per stare assienie, et taA forse etemo.*' (1) 

My time passed heavily at Ashbourne; yet I could not easily 
get away ; though Taylor, I sincerely think, was glad to see 
me go, I have now learned the inconvenience of a winter 
campaign; but I hope home will make amends for all my 
foolish sufferings. 

Birmingham, Dec. 8. — I am come to this place on my way 
to London and to Streatham. I hope to be in London on Tues- 
day or Wednesday, and at Streatham on Thursday, by your 
kind conveyance. I shall have nothing to relate either wonder- 
ful or delightful. But remember that you sent me away, and 
turned me out into the world, and you must take the chance of 
finding me better or worse. This you may know at present, 
that my affection for you is not diminished ; and my expectation 
from you is increased. Do not neglect me, nor relinquish me. 
Nobody will ever love you better or honour you more than. 
Madam, yours, &c. Sam. Johnson. 

Letter 491. TO RICHARD BEATRIFFE, ESQ 

Bolt Court, Feb. 14. 1782- 
Sir, — Robert Levet, with whom I have been connected by 
a friendship of many years, died lately at my house. His 

(1) [This quotation is firom the tragedy of " Sofonisba," by Triasino, one 
of the earliest Italian tragedians. For an account of the author aiid 
tragedy, see Ginguene's Histoire Dtteraire d'ltalie, torn. vi. p. 4^ — 
Markland.] 
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death was sudden, and no will faas yet been found ; I therefore 
gave notice of his death in the papers, that an heir, if he has 
any, may appear. He has left very little ; but of that little his 
brother is doubtless heir, and your friend may be perhaps his 
brother. I have had another application from one who calls 
himself his brother ; and I suppose it is fit that the claimant 
should give some proofs of his relation. I would gladly know, 
from the gentleman that thinks himself R. Levet's brother, in 
what year, and in what parish, R. Levet was born ? Where 
or how was he educated ? What was his early course of life ? 
What were the marks of his person; his stature ; the colour of 
his eyes? Was he mafked by the small-pox? Had he any 
impediment in his speech ? What relations had he, and how 
many are now living? His answer to these questions will 
show whether he knew him; and he may then proceed to 
show that he is his brother. He may be sure that nothing 
shall be hastily wasted or removed. I have not looked into 
his boxes, but tratasferred that business to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, of character above suspicion. 

Letter 492. TO MRS. THRALE. 

April 26. 1782. 
I have been very much out of order since you sent me 
away ; but why should I tell you, who do not care, nor desire 
to know. I dined with Mr. Paradise on Monday, with the 
Bishop of St. Asaph yesterday, with the Bishop of Chester I 
diQ^e to-day, and with the Academy on Saturday, with Mr. 
Hoole on Monday, and with Mrs. Garrick on Thursday, tlie 
2d of May, and then — what care you ? — what then 9 The 
news run t)iat we have taken seventeen French trujijsports ; 
that Langton's lady is- lying down with 'her eighth child, all 
alive; and Mrs. Carter's Miss Sharpe is going to marry a 
schoolmaster sixty-two years old. 
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X^RTER 493. TO THE SAME. 

April 30. 1782L ' 
I have bad a flresh cold, and been very poorly. But I was 
yesterday at Mr. Hoole*s, wbere were Miss Reynolds and 
many otbers. I am going to the club. Since Mrs. Garrick*s 
invitation I have a letter from Miss More, to engage me for 
the evening. I have an appointment to Miss Monkton, and 
another with Lady Sheffield at Mrs. Wray*s. Two days ago 
Mr. Cumberland had his third night, which, after all expense^ 
put into his own pocket five pounds. He has lost his plume. 
Mrs. Sheridan refused to sing, at the Duchess of Devon- 
shire's request, a song to the Prince of Wales. They pay for 
the Drury Lane Theatre neither principal nor interest ; and 
poor Garrick's funeral expenses are yet unpaid, though the 
undertaker is broken. Could you have a better purveyor for 
a little scandal ? But I wish I was at Streatham. 

Letter 494. TO THE SAME. 

London, June 4. 1782. 

Wisely was it said by him who said it first, that this world 
is all ups and downs. You know, dearest lady, that when I 
pressed your hand at parting,^ I was rather down. When I 
came hither, I ate my dinner well; but was so harassed by the 
cough, that Mr. Strahan said, it was an extremity which he 
could not have believed " without the sensible and true avouch'* 
of his own observation. I was indeed almost sinking under 
it, when Mrs. Williams happened to cry out that such a cough 
should be stilled by opium or any means.. I took yesterday 
half an ounce of bark, and knew not whether (^ium would 
counteract it ; but remembering no prohibition in the medical 
books, and knowing that to quiet the cough with opium was 
one of Lawrence's last orders, I took two grains, which gave 
me not sleep indeed, but rest, and that rest has given mo 
strength and courage. 

This morning to my bed-side came dear Sir Richard [Jebbl. 
I told him of the opium, and he approved it, and told mc, if I 
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went to Oxford, which he rather advised, that I should 
strengthen the constitution by the bark, tame the cough with 
opium, keep the body open, and support myself by liberal 
nutriment As to the journey I know not that it wiU be ne- 
cessary — desine moUtum tandem quertdarum, 

Sunday, June 8. 1782. —I have this day taken a passage 
to Oxford for Monday — not to frisk, as you express it with 
very unfeeling irony, but to catch at the hopes of better health. 
The change of place may do something. To leave the house 
where so much has been suffered affords some pleasure. 

Oxford, June 12. 1782 I find no particular salubrity 

in this air ; my respiration is very laborious ; my appetite is 
good, and my sleep commonly long and quiet ; but a very little 
motion disables me. I dine to-day with Dr. Adams, and to- 
morrow with Dr. Wetherel. Yesterday Dr. Edwards invited 
some men from Exeter College, whom I liked very well. 
These variations of company help the mind, though they can- 
not do much for the body. But the body receives some help 
from a cheerful mind. 

Oxford, June 17. 1782. — Oxford has done, I think, what 
for the present it can do, and I am going^slily to take a place 
in the coach for Wednesday, and you or my sweet Queeny wiH 
fetch me on Thursday, and see what you can make of me. 
To-day I am going to dine with Dr. Wheeler, and to-morrow 
Dr. Edwards has invited Miss Adams and Miss More. Yes- 
terday I went with Dr. Edwards to his living. He has really 
done all that he cbuld do for my relief or entertainment, and 
really drives me away by doing too much. 

Letter 495. TO MR. NICHOLS. 

Jan. 10. 1783. 
Sir, — I am much obliged by your kind communicadon of 
your account of Hinckley. (') I know Mr. Carte is one of 

(1) For this work Dr. Johnson had contributed several hints towards the 
Life of Anthony Blackwall, to whom, when very young, he had been some 
time an usher at Market Bosworth schf>oL Blackwall died in April, 1730, 
before Johnson was one and twenty. — Nicholh. 

g 8 
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the prebendaries of Lichfield, and for some time surrogate of 
the chancellor. Now I will put you in a way of showing me 
more kindness. I have been confined by illness a long time ; 
and sickness and solitude make tedious erenings. Come some- 
times and see. Sir, &c. 

Letter 496. TO JOSEPH FOWKE, ESQ. 

April 19L 1783. 

Dear Sib, — To show you that neither length of time, nor 
distance of place, withraws you from my memory, I have sent 
you a little present (i), which will be transmitted by Sir Robert 
Chambers. 

To your former letters I made no answer, because I had 
none to make. Of the death of the unfortimate man [meaning 
Nundocomar], I believe Europe thinks as you think ; but it 
was past preventicm ; and it was not fit for me to move a ques- 
tion in public which I was not qualified to discuss, as the 
inquiry could then do no good; and I might have been 
silenced by a hardy denial of ^ts, which, if denied, I could 
not prove. 

Since we parted, I have suffered much sickness of body and 
perturbation of mind. My mind, if I do not flatter myself, is 
unimpaired, except that sometimes my memory is less ready ; 
but my body, though by nature very strong, has given way to 
repeated shocks. 

Genua labant, vastos quaiit ager cmhditui artns* This line 
might have been written on purpose for me. You will secy 
however, that I have not totally forsaken literature. I can 
apply better to books than I could in some more vigorous parts 
of ray life — at least than I did ; and I have one more reason 
for reading — that time has, by taking away my companions, 
left me less opportunity of conversation. I have led an inac- 
tive and careless life ; it is time at last to be diligent : there b 
yet provision to be made for eternity. 

Let me know, dear Sir, what you are doing. Are you ae- 

. (1) A collection of the Doctor's works. — Nichols. 
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cumulating gold, or picking up diamonds ? Or are you now 
sated with Indian wealth, and content with what you have? 
Have you vigour for bustle, or tranquillity for inaction? 
Whatever you do, I do not suspect you of pillaging or oppres- 
sing ; and shall rejoice to see you return with a body unbroken, 
and a mind imcorrupted. 

You and I had hardly any common friends, and therefore 
I have few anecdotes to relate to you. Mr. Levet, who 
brought us into acquaintance, died suddenly at my house last 
year, in his seventy -eighth year, or about that age. ^Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the blind lady, is still with me, but much broken by a 
very wearisome and obstinate disease. She is, however, not 
likely to die ; and it would delight me if you would send her 
some petty token of your remembrance : you may send me one 
too. Whether we shall ever meet again in this world, who 
can tell ? Let us, however, wish well to each other : prayers 
can pass the Line and the Tropics. I am, &c. 

; Letter 497. TO MRS. THRALE. 

London, May-day, 178dL '^ 
On Saturday I dined, as is usual, at the opening of the Ex- 
hibition. Our company was splendid ; whether more numerous 
than at any former time, I know not. Our tables seem always 
full. On Monday, if I am told truth, were received at the 
door 190/1, for the admission of 3800 spectators. Supposing 
the show open ten hours, and the spectators staying one with 
another each an hour, the room never had fewer than 380 
justling against each other. Poor Lowe met some discourage- 
ment ; but I interposed for him, and prevailed. Mr. Barry*s 
exhibition was opened the same day, and a book is published 
to recommend it ; which, if you read it, you will find decorated 
with some satirical pictures of Sir Joshua Rejmolds and others. 
I have not escaped. You must, however, think with some 
esteem of Barry for the comprehension of his design. 
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Lettui 498. TO THE SAME. 

Maya 178a 
I thought your letter long in eoming. I suppose it is true 
lliat I looked but languid at the Exhibition, but have been 
worse since. Last Wednesday — the Wednesday of last week 
-— I came home ill from Mr. Jodrel*s ; and after a tedious, op- 
pressive, impatient night, sent an excuse to General Paoli, and 
took on Thursday two brisk cathartics and a dose of calomeL 
Little things do me no good. At night I was mudi better. 
Next day cathartic again, and the third day opium for my 
cough. I lived without flesh all the three days. The recovery 
was more than I expected. I went to church on Sunday quite 
at ease. 

The Exhibition prospers so much that Sir Joshua says it 
will maintain the academy. He estimates the probable 
amount at three thousand pounds. Steevens is of opinion that 
Orofts*s (1) books will sell for near three times as much as they 
cost; which, however, is not more than might be expected. 
'Favour me with a direction to Musgrave(2) of Ireland; I 
have a charitable office to propose to hirh. Is he knight or 
baronet ? 

My present circle of enjoyment is as narrow for me as the 
Circus [at Bath] for Mrs. Montague. When I first settled in 
this neighbourhood I had Richardson and Lawr^ice and Mrs. 
Allen at hand. I had Mrs. Williams, then no bad companion ; 
and Levet for a long time always to be had. If I now go 
out, I must go far for company, and at last come back to two 
sick and discontented women, who can hardly talk if they >if4 
any thing to say, and whose hatred of each other makes one 
great exercise of their faculties. 

(1) rrhomafl CrofU, A.M.. chancellor of the diocew of Peterborough. 
His library, which was sold April 7. 1783, and the forty.two foUowuig 
days, produced S45S/L3 

f2) Sir Richard Musgrave, of Turin, in Ireland. He published several 

BtUtical works, particularly a *' History of the Irish RebeUioa in lltH.'* 
e died in 1818. — C. 
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Letter 499. TO MRS. THRALE. 

Oxford, June II. 178a 

Yesterday I came to Oxford without fiitigue or inconye- 
nlence. I read m the coach before dinner. I dined modern 
ately, and slept well; but find my breath not free this 
morning. 

Dr. Edwards, to whom I wrote of my purpose to come, 
has defeated his own kindness by its excess. He has gone out 
of his own rooms for my reception ; and therefore I cannot 
decently stay long, unless I can change my abode, which it 
will not be very easy to do : nor do I know what attractions 
I shall find here. Here is Miss Moore at Dr. Adams's, with 
whom I shall dine to-morrow. 

London, June 13. 1783. — Seward called on me yesterday. 
He is going only for a few weeks — first to Paris, and then to 
Flanders, to contemplate the pictures of Claude Loraine ; and 
he asked me if that was not as good a way as any of spending 
time — that time which leturns no more — of which, however, 
a great part seems to be very foolishly spent, even by the wisest 
and the best. Poor Lawrence and his youngest son died almost 
on the same day. (^) 

Letter 500. TO THE SAME. 

London, June SO. 178S. 

Tou will forgive the gross images that disease must neces- 
sarily present. Dr. Lawrence said that medical treatises 
should be always in Latin. ♦♦♦♦•♦• 

I never had any distortion of the countenance but what 
Dr. Brocklesby called a little prolapsus, which went away the 
second day. 

I was this day directed to eat fiesh, and I dined very copi- 
ously upon roasted lamb and boiled pease. I then went to 



(1) Dr. Lawrence, bom in 1711, died in 1783, the ISth of June. His son, 

the Rev. J. Lawrence, died on the 15th. The ** Biographical Dictionary" 

says that Johnson's Latin Ode to Dr. Lawrence was on the death of one of 

his sons, who died in India. It would rather appear to have been written 

on the fatal illneu of this son. — C. ,j. 
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sleep in a chair ; and when I waked, I found Dr. Brocklesby 
sitting by me, and fell to talking with him in a such a manner 
as made me glad, and I hope made me thankfuL The Doctor 
fell to repeating Juvenal's ninth satire ; but I let him see that 
the province was mine. I am to take wine to-night, and hope 
it will do me good. 

Letter 501. TO THE SAME. 

London, June 28. 1783. 
Your letter is just such as I desire, and as from you I hope 
always to deserve. The black dog (^) I hope always to resist, 
and in time to drive, though I am deprived of almost all those 
that used to help me. The neighbourhood is impoverished. 
I had once Richardson and Lawrence in my reach. Mrs. 
Allen is dead. My home has lost Levett ; a man who took 
interest in every thing, and therefore ready at conversation. 
Mrs. Williams is so weak that she can be a companion no 
longer. When I rise, my breakfast is solitary ; the black d(^ 
waits to share it. From breakfast to dinner he continues 
barking, except that Dr. Brocklesby for a littte keeps him at a 
distance. Dinner with a sick woman you may venture to 
suppose not much better than solitary. After dinner, what 
remains but to count the clock, and hope for that sleep which I 
can scarce expect ? Night comes at last, and some hours of 
restlessness and confusion bring me again to a day of solitude. 
What shall exclude the black dog from an habitation like this? 
If I were a little richer, I would perhaps take some cheerful 
female into the house. Last night fresh flies were put to my 
head, and hindered me from sleeping. To-day I fancy myself 
incommoded with heat. I have, however, watered the garden 
both yesterday and to-day, just as I watered the laurels in the 
island at Streatham. 

(1) See anrt, Vol. VIL p. 301. n. — C. 
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' Letter 502. TO THE SAME. 

London, July 3. 1783. 

Dr. Brocklesby yesterday dismissed the cantharides, and I 
can now find a soft place upon my pillow. Last night was 
cool, and I rested well ; and this morning I have been a friend 
at a poetical difficulty. Here is now a glimpse of daylight 
again ; but how near is the evening none can tell, and I will 
not prognosticate. We all know that from none of us it can 
be far distant : may none of us know this in vain ! 

I went, as I took care to boast, on Tuesday to the club, 
and hear that I was thought to have performed as well as usual. 
I dined on fish, with the wing of a small turkey^chick ; and 
left roast beef, goose, and venison-pie untouched. I live much 
on peas, and never had them so good for so long a time in any 
year that I can remember. Along with your kind letter yes- 
terday came one, likewise very kind, from the Astons at Lich- 
field ; but I do not know whether, as the summer is so &r 
advanced, I shall travel so far ; though I am not without hopes 
that frequent change of air may fortify me against the winter, 
which has been, in modern phrase, of late years very inimiccU 
to. Madam, your, &c. 

Letter 503. TO THE SAME. 

London, July 8. 1783. ' 

Langton and I have talked of passing a little time at Ro- 
chester together, till neither knows well how to refrise ; though 
I think he is not eager to take me, and I am not desirous to 
be taken. His family is numerous, and his house little. I 
have let him know, for his relief, that I do not mean to burden 
liim more than a week. He is, however, among those who 
wish me well, and would exert what power he has to do me 
good. 

July 23. — I have been thirteen days at Rochester, and am 
now just returned. I came back by water in a common boat 
twenty miles for a shilling ; and when I landed at Bilh'ngsgate, 
I carried my budget myself to Comhill before I could get a 
coach, and was not much incommoded. 
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Letter 504. TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

Se|>t S2. 178S. 

Madam, — That respect which is always due to bmeficoice 
makes it fit that you should be informed, otherwise than by the 
papers, that, on the 6th of thb month, died your pensioner, 
Anna Williams, of whom it may be truly said that she re- 
ceived your bounty with gratit2de, and enjoyed it with pro- 
priety. You perhaps have still her prayers. 

You have. Madam, the satisfaction of having alleviated the 
sufferings of a woman of great merit, both intellectual and 
moral. Her curiosity was universal, her knowledge was very 
extensive, and she sustained forty years of misery with steady 
fortitude. Thirty years and more she had been zny com- 
panion, and her death has left me very desolate. 

That I have not written sooner, you may impute to absence, 
to ill health, to any thing rather than want of regard to the 
benefactress of my departed friend. ^ I am. Madam, your most 
humble servant. "^ 

Letter 505. TO MISS REYNOLDa 

Oct 1. 1783. 

Dear Madam, — I am very ill indeed, and to my former 
illness is superadded the gout I am now without shoes, and 
I have been lately almost motionless. To my other afflictions 
is added solitude. Mrs. Williams, a companion of thirty year^ 
is gone. It is a comfort to me to have you near me. I am, 
dear Madam, &c. 

Letter 506. TO MRS. THRALE. 

London, Oct 6. 1783. 

I yet sit without shoes, with my foot upon a pillow ; but my 
pain and weakness are much abated, and I am no long^ 
crawling upon two sticks. To the gout my mind is reconciled 
by another letter from Mr. Mudge, in which he vehemently 
urges the excision, and tells me that the gout will secure me 
from every thing paralytic : if this be true, I am ready to say 
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to the arthritic pains, Deh! venite ogne dif durate un anno. (}) 
My physician in ordinary is Dr. Brocklesby, who comes 
almost every day ; my surgeon, in Mr. Pott's absence, is Mr. 
Cruikshank, the present reader in Dr. Hunter's school. 
Neither of them, however, do much more than look and talk. 
The general health of my body is as good as you have ever 
known it — almost &s good as I can remember. The carriage 
which you supposed made rough by my weakness was the 
common Salisbury stage, high hung, and driven to Salisbury 
in a day. I was not fetigued. 

Mr. Pott has been out of town ; but I expect to see him 
soon, and will then tell you something of the main alSair, of 
which there seems now to be a better prospect. This after- 
noon I have given [tea] to Mrs. Cholmondeley, Mrs. Wray, 
X^ady Sheffield's relation, Mr. Kindersley, the describer of 
Indian manners, and another anonymous lady. As Mrs. Wil- 
liams received a pension from Mrs. Montagu, it was fit to 
notify her death. The account has brought me a letter not 
only civil but tender ; so I hope peace is proclaimed. 

London, Oct. 9. 1783. — Two nights ago Mr. Burke sat 
with me a long time. He seems much pleased with his 
journey. We had both seen Stonehenge this sununer for the 
first time. I told him that the view had enabled me to confute 
two opinions which have been advanced about it. One, that 
the materials are not natural stones, but an artificial composi- 
tion hardened by time. This notion is as old as Camden's 
time ; and has this strong argument to support it, that stone of 
that species is nowhere to be found. The other opinion, ad- 
vanced by Dr. Charlton, is, that it was erected by the Danes. 

Mr. Bowles made me observe, that the transverse stones 
were fixed on the perpendicular supporters by a knob formed 
on the top of the upright stone, which entered into a hollow 
cut in the crossing stone. This is a proof that the enormous 
edifice was raised by a people who had not yet the knowledge 
of mortar; which cannot be supposed of the Danes, who 

(1) [See anti. Vol. IX. pi 85i3 
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sleep in a chair ; and when I waked, I found Dr. Brocklesby 
sitting by me» and fell to talking with him in a such a manner 
as made me glad, and I hope made me thankful. The Doctor 
fell to repeating Juvenal's ninth satire ; but I let him see that 
the province was mine. I am to take wine to-night, and hope 
it will do me good. 

Letter 501. TO THE SAME. 

London, June 28. I7S3. 

Your letter is just such as I desire, and as from you I hope 
always to deserve. The black dog(i) I hope always to resist, 
and in time to drive, though I am deprived of almost all those 
that used to help me. The neighboiu'hood is impoverished. 
I had once Richardson and Lawrence in my reach. Mrs. 
Allen is dead. My home has lost Levett ; a man who took 
interest in every thing, and therefore ready at conversation. 
Mrs. Williams is so weak that she can be a companion no 
longer. When I rise, my breakfast is solitary ; the black d(^ 
waits to share it. From breakfast to dinner he continues 
barking, except that Dr. Brocklesby for a littte keeps him at a 
distance. Dinner with a sick woman you may venture to 
suppose not much better than solitary. After dinner, what 
remains but to count the clock, and hope for that sleep which I 
can scarce expect ? Night comes at last, and some hours ci 
restlessness and confusion bring me again to a day of solitude. 
What shall exclude the black dog from an habitation like this? 
If I were a little richer, I would perhaps take some cheerful 
female into the house. Last night fresh flies were put to my 
head, and hindered me from sleeping. To-day I fancy myself 
incommoded with heat. I have, however, watered the garden 
both yesterday and to-day, just as I watered the laurels in the 
island at Streatham. 

(1) See anti, Vol. VII. p. 301. n.— C. 
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Letter 502. TO THE SAME. 

London, July a 1783. 

Dr. Brocklesby yesterday dismissed the cantharides, and I 
can now find a soft place upon my pillow. Last night was 
cool, and I rested well ; and this morning I have been a friend 
at a poetical difficulty. Here is now a glimpse of daylight 
again ; but how near is the evening none can tell, and I will 
not prognosticate. We all know that from none of us it can 
be far distant : may none of us know this in vain ! 

I went, as I took care to boast, on Tuesday to the club, 
and hear that I was thought to have performed as well as usual. 
I dined on fish, with the wing of a small turkey-chick ; and 
left roast beef, goose, and venison-pie untouched. I live much 
on peas, and never had them so good for so long a time in any 
year that I can remember. Along with your kind letter yes- 
terday came one, likewise very kind, from the Astons at Lich- 
field ; but I do not know whether, as the summer is so fiu* 
advanced, I shall travel so far ; though I am not without hopes 
that frequent change of air may fortify me against the winter, 
which has been, in modern phrase, of late years very inimical 
to, Madam, your, &c. 

Letter 503. TO THE SAME. 

London, July 8. 1783. ' 

Langton and I have talked of passing a little time at Ro- 
chester together, till neither knows well how to revise ; though 
I think he is not eager to take me, and I am not desirous to 
be taken. His family is numerous, and his house little. I 
have let him know, for his relief, that I do not mean to burden 
him more than a week. He is, however, among those who 
wish me well, and would exert what power he has to do me 
good. 

July 23. — I have been thirteen days at Rochester, and am 
now just returned. I came back by water in a common boat 
twenty miles for a shilling ; and when I landed at Bilb'ngsgate, 
I carried my budget myself to Comhill before I could get a 
coach, and was not much incommoded. 
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hare passed this long winter. I am now not without hopes 
that we shall once more see one another. 

Letter 510. TO MRS. THRALE. 

JL(mdon, Bfareh 20. 1784 
Madam, — Your last letter bad something of t^idemess. 
The accounts which you have had of my danger and distress 
were I suppose not aggrai^ted. I have been confined ten 
weeks with an asthma and dropsy. But I am now better. 
God has in his mercy granted me a reprieve ; for how much 
time his mercy must determine. 

On the 19th of last month I evacuated twenty pints of 
water, and I think I reckon exactly. From that time the 
tumour has subsided, and I now begin to move with some 
freedom. You will easily believe that I am still at a great 
distance from health ; but I am, as my chirurgeon expressed 
it, amazingly better. Heberden seems to have great hopes. 

Write to me no more about dying vnth a grace. When you 
feel what I have felt in approaching eternity — in fear of soon 
hearing the sentence of which there is no revocation — you 
will know the folly : my wish is that you may know it sooner. 
The distance between the grave and the remotest part of 
human longevity is but a very little; and of that little no path is 
certain. You know all this, and I thought that I knew it too; 
but I know it now with a new conviction. May that new 
conviction not be vain ! I am now cheerftil. I hope this ap- 
proach to recovery is a token of the Divine mercy. My friends 
continue their kindness. I give a dinner to-morrow. 

Letter 511. TO THE SAME. 

April 15. "^ Yesterday I had the pleasure of giving another 
dinner to the remainder of the old club. We used to meet 
weekly about the year 1750, and we were as cheerful as in 
former times: only I could not make quite so much noise; for 
since the paralytic affliction, my voice is sometimes weak. 

Metcalf and Crutchley, without knowing each other, are 
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both members of parliament for Horsham, in Sussex. Mr. 
Cator is chosen for Ipswich. 

But a sick man's thoughts soon turn back upon himself. I 
am still very weak, though my appetite is keen, and my 
digestion potent ; and I gratify myself more at table than ever 
I did at my own cost before. I have now an inclination to 
luxury which even your table did not excite ; for till now my 
talk was more about the dishes than my thoughts, I remember 
you commended me for seeming pleased with my dinners 
when you had reduced your table. I am able to tell you with 
great veracity that I never knew when the reduction began, 
nor should have known that it was made had not you told me. 
I now think and consult to*day what I shall eat to-morrow. 
This disease will likewise, I hope, be cured. For there are 
other things — how different ! — which ought to predominate 
in the mind of such a man as I : but in this world the body 
will have' its part ; and my hope is, that it shall have no more 
«— my hope, but not my confidence ; I have only the timidity 
of a Christian to determine, not the wisdom of a stoic to secure 
me. 

April 19. — I received this morning your magnificent fish, 
and in the afternoon your apology for not sending it. I have 
invited the Hooles and Miss Bumey to dine upon it to- 
morrow. The club which has been lately instituted is at 
Sam's; and there was I when I was last out of the house. 
But the people whom I mentioned in my letter are the rem- 
nant of a little club {}) that used to meet in Ivy -lane, about 
three and thirty years ago, out of which we have lost Hawkes- 
worth and Dyer — the rest are yet on this side the grave. 

April 21. — I make haste to send you intelligence, which, 
if I do not flatter myself, you will not receive without some 
degree of pleasure. After a confinement of one hundred and 
twenty-nine days, more than the third part of a year, and no 
inconsiderable part of human life, I this day returned thanks 

(1) This friend of Johnson's youth survived him somewhat more than 
three years, having died February la 1788. — H 

(9) See ana. Vol. I. pi 163. — C 
VOL. X. T 
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to God in St. Clement's church for my recovery ; a recovery, 
in my seventy-fifth year, from a distemper which few in the 
vigour of youth are known to surmount ; a recovery, of which 
neither myself, my friends, nor my physicians, had any hope ; 
for though they flattered me with some continuance of life, 
they never supposed that I could cease to be dropsicaL The 
dropsy, however, is quite vanished ; and the asthma so much 
mitigated, that I walked to-day with a more easy respiration 
than I have known, I think, for perhaps two years past. I 
hope the mercy that lightens my days will assist me to use 
them well. 

The Hooles, Miss Burney, and Mrs. Hall (Wesley's sister), 
feasted yesterday with me very cheerAilly on your noble 
salmon. Mr. Allen could not come, and I sent him a piece, 
and a great tail is stiU left. 

Dr. Brocklesby forbids the club at present, not caring to 
venture the chDness of the evening ; but I purpose to show 
myself on Saturday at the academy's feast, (i) I cannot pub- 
lish my return to the world more effectually; for, as the 
Frenchman says, tout h monde s'y trouvera. For this occasion 
I ordered some clothes ; and was told by the tailor, that when 
he brought me a sick dress, he never expected to make me any 
thing of any other kind. My recovery is indeed wonderfiiL 

April 26. — On Saturday I showed myself again to the 
living world at the Exhibition: much and splendid was the 
company, but, like the doge of Genoa at Paris, I admired 
nothing but myself. I went up all the stairs to the pictures 
without stopping to rest or to breathe, << in all the Tn^Hnpss of 
superfluous health." The Prince of Wales had promised to 
be there ; but when "we had waited an hour and a half, sent us 
word that he could not come. 

Mrs. Davenant called to pay me a guinea, but I gave 
two for you. Whatever reasons you have for frugality, it is 
not worth while to save a guinea a year by withdrawing it 
from a public charity. Mr. Howard called on me a few days 

(1) The exhibition dinner of the Royal Academy. — C 
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ago, and gave me the new edition, much enlarged, of his 
<< Account of Prisons." He has been to surrey the prisons on 
the Continent; and in Spain he tried to penetrate the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, but his curiosity was very imperfectly 
gratified. At Madrid, they shut him quite out ; at Valladolid, 
they showed him some public rooms. 

Letter 512. TO THE SAME. 

London, May 31. 1784. 1 

I have one way or other been disappointed hitherto of that 
change of air from which I think some relief may possibly be 
obtained ; but Boswell and I have settled our resolution to go 
to Oxford on Thursday. But since I was at Oxford, my 
convivial friend Dr. Edwards, and my learned friend Dr. 
Wheeler, are both dead, and my probabilities of pleasure are 
very much diminished. Why, when so many are taken away, 
have I been yet spared? I hope that I may be fitter to die. 
How long we shall stay at Oxford, or what we shall do when 
we leave it, neither Bozzy nor I have settled ; he is, for his 
part, resolved to remove his family to London, and try his 
fortune at the English bar : let us all wish him success. 

Letter 513. MRS. PIOZZI TO DR. JOHNSON. 

Bath, June SO. [1784.] 
My dear Sir, — The enclosed is a circular letter, which I 
have sent to all the guardians ; but our friendship demands 
somewhat more : it requires that I should beg your pardon for 
concealing from you a connection which you must have heard 
of by many, but I suppose never believed. Indeed, my dear 
Sir, it was concealed only to save us both needless pain. I 
could not have borne to reject that counsel it would have 
killed me to take, and I only tell it you now because all is 
irrevocably settled, and out of your power to prevent. I will 
say, however, that the dread of your disapprobation has given 
me aome anxious momentsy and thougby perhaps, I am become 

T 2 
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by many privations the most independent woman in the world, 
I feel as if acting without a parent's consent till you write 
kindly to your faithful servant, H. L. P. 

. Letter 514. TO MRS. PIOZZI. 

London, July 8. 17S4i. 

Dear Madam, — What you have done, however I may 
lament it, I have no pretence to resent, as it has not been in- 
jurious to me : I therefore breathe out one sigh more of ten- 
derness, perhaps useless, but at least sincere. 

I wish that God may grant you every blessing, that you 
may be happy in this world for its short continuance, and eter- 
nally happy in a better state ; and whatever I can contribute 
to your happiness I am very ready to repay, for that kindness 
which soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched. 

Do not think slightly of the advice which I now presume 
to offer. Prevail upon M. Piozzi to settle in England : you 
may live here with more dignity than in Italy, and with more 
security : your rank will be higher, and your fortune more 
under your own eye. I desire not to detail all my reasons, 
but every argument of prudence and interest is for England, 
and only some phantoms of imagination seduce you to Italy. 
I am afraid, however, that my counsel is vain; yet I have 
eased my heart by giving it. 

When Queen Mary took the resolution of sheltering herself 
in England, the Archbishop of St Andrew's, attempting to 
dissuade her, attended on her journey; and when they came 
to the irremeable stream that separated the two kingdoms, 
walked by her side into the water, in the middle of which he 
seized her bridle, and with earnestness proportioned to her 
danger and his own affection, pressed her to return. The 
queen went forward. If the parallel reaches thus far, may it 
go no farther. The tears stand in my eyes. I am going into 
Derbyshire, and hope to be followed by your good wishes, for 
I am, with great affection, your, &c. Sam. Johnson. 

Any letters that come for me hither will be sent me. 
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Letter SIS. TO MR. NICHOLS. 

April IS. li 

Sni, — I have sent you inclosed a very curious proposal 
from Mr. IlBwkin.i, the sou of Sir John Hawkins, vho, I be. 
licvc, will take care Ihat whatcier bis son promises shaU be 
performed. If you are inclined to publish this compiUlitm, 
the editor n-QI agree for an edition on the following lenns, 
which I think liberal enough. That you shall print the book 
at your own eharge. That the aale shall be wholly for your 
benefit till your expenses are repaid; except (hat at the lime 
of publication you shall put into the hands of the editor, with- 
out price, ■ . . copies for his friends. That, when you haTe 
been repaid, the profits arising from the sale of the remaining 
copies shall be divided equally between you and the editor. 
That the edition shall not comprise fewer than five hundred. 

LEmK5I6. TO MR. SASTHES. 

Athboume, Aog. ti. 17H. 

DiiA Sib, — I am glad that a letter has at last reached 
youj wliat became of the two former, which were directed to 
Mortmer instead of Miryaref-street. I have no means of iinow- 
ing, nor is it worth the while to enquire i they neither enclosed 

rather go backwards ; but for a week past it flatters me with 
appeatances of amendment, which I dare yet hardly credit. My 
breath has been certainly less obstructed for eight days; and 
yesterday the water seemed to be disposed lo a l\jller flow. But 
I get very little sleep j and my legs do not lite to carry me. 

You were kind in paying my forfeits at the club ; it cannot 
be expected that many should meet in the summer; however, 

1 wi»h you had told me distinctly the mistakes in the French 
words. Tlie French is but a secondary and subordinate part 
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of your design ; exactness, however, in all parts is necessary, 
though complete exactness cannot he attained ; and the French 
are so well stocked with dictionaries, that a little attention may 
easily keep you safe from gross faults ; and as you work on, 
your vigilance will be quickened, and your observation r^u- 
lated ; you will better know your own wants, and learn better 
whence they may be supplied. Let me know minutely the 
whole state of your n^otiations. Dictionaries are like watches, 
the worst is better than none, and the best cannot be expected 
to go quite true. 

The weather here is very strange summer weather ; and we 
are here two degrees nearer the north than you. I was, I 
think, loath to think a fire necessary in July, till I found one 
in the servants* hall, and thought myself entitled to as much 
warmth as them. 

I wish you would make it a task to yourself to write to me 
twice a week ; a letter is a great relief to, dear Sir, your, &c. 



Letter 517. TO THE SAME. 

Ashbourne, Sept. 2. 1781 

Dear Sir, — Your critic seems to me to be an exquisite 
Frenchman; his remarks are nice ; they would at least have es- 
caped me. I wish you better luck with your next specimen ; 
though if such slips as these are to condemn a dictionary, I 
know not when a dictionary will be made. I cannot yet think 
that gourmander is wrong ; but I have here no means of veri- 
fying my opinion. 

My health, by the mercy of God, still improves; and I have 
hope of standing the English winter, and of seeing you, and 
reading Petrarch at Bolt Court ; but let me not flatter myself 
too much. I am yet weak, but stronger than I was. 

I suppose the club is now almost forsaken ; but we shall I 
hope meet again. We have lost poor AUen ; a very worthy 
man, and to me a very kind and officious neighbour. 

Of the pieces ascribed by Bembo to Virgil, the IHree (as- 
cribed, I think, to Valerius Cato), the (Jopa and the Mortiwm 
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are, together with the CtHex and Ceiris, in Scaliger*s Appendix 
ad Virgilium. The rest I never heard the name of before. 

I am highly pleased with your account of the gentleman and 
lady with whom you lodge ; such characters have sufficient at- 
tractions to draw me towards them ; you are lucky to light 
upon them in the casual conunerce of life. 

Continue, dear Sir, to write to me; and let me hear any 
thing or [nothing, as the chance of the day may be. I am, 
Sir, your, &c. 

Letter 518. TO THE SAME. 

Ashbourne, Sept. 16. 1784. 

Dear Sir, — What you have told me of your landlord and 
his lady at Brompton has made them such favourites, that I 
am not sorry to hear how you are tiuned out of your lodgings, 
because the good is greater to them than the evil is to you. 

The death of dear Mr. Allen gave me pain. When after 
some time of absence I visit a town, I find my friends dead ; 
when I leave a place, I am followed with intelligence, that the 
friend whom I hope to meet at my return is swallowed in the 
grave. This is a gloomy scene ; but let us learn from it to 
prepare for our own removal. Allen is gone; Sastres and 
Johnson are hasting after him ; may we be both as well pre- 
pared! 

I again wish your next specimen success. Paymistress can 
hardly be said without a preface (it may be expressed by a 
word perhaps not in use, pay mistress). 

The club is, it seems, totally deserted ; but as the forfeits go 
on, the house does not suffer ; and all clubs, I suppose, are un- 
attended in the summer. We shall, I hope, meet in winter, 
and be cheerful. 

After this week, do not write to me till you hear again from 
me, for I know not well where I shall be ; I have grown weary 
of the solitude of this place, and think of removal. I am. Sir, 
your, &c. 



T 4 
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Letter 519. TO THE SAME. 

Lichfield, Oct SO. 1781 * 

Sir, — You have abundance of naughty tricks ; is this your 
way of writing to a poor sick friend twice a week ? Post 
comes after post, and brings no letter from Mr. Sastres. If 
you know any thing, write and tell it ; if you know nothing, 
write and say that you know nothing. 

What comes of the specimen ? If the books^ers want a 
specimen, in which a keen critic can spy no faults, they must 
wait for another generation. Had not the Crusca fieiults? 
Did not the academicians of France commit many fitults ? It 
is enough that a dictionary is better than others of the same 
kind. A perfect performance of any kind is not to be expected, 
and certainly not a perfect dictionary. 

Mrs. Desmoulines never writes, and I know not how things 
go on at home ; tell me, dear Sir, what you can. 

If Mr. Seward be in town, tell me his direction, for I ought 
to write to him. 

I am very weak, and have had bad nights. I am, dear Sir, 
your, &c. 

Letter 520. TO THE SAME. 

Lichfield, Not. 1. 1784. 

Dear Sir, — I beg you to continue the frequency of your 
letters; every letter is a cordial; but you must not wonder 
that I do not answer with exact punctuality. You may always 
have something to tell : you live among the various orders of 
mankind, and may make a letter from the exploits, sometimes 
of the philosopher, and sometimes of the pickpocket. You see 
some balloons succeed and some miscarry, and a thousand 
strange and a thousand foolish things. But I see nothing ; I 
must make my letter from what I feel, and what I feel with so 
little delight, that I cannot love to talk of it. 

I am certainly not to come to town, but do not omit to 
write ; for I know not when I shall come, and the loss of a 
letter is not much. I am, dear Sir, your, &c. 
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Letter 521. TO DR. HEBERDEN. 

Lichfield, Oct la 1784. 

t)EAR Sir, — Though I doubt not but Dr. Brocklesby 
would communicate to you any incident in the variation of 
my health which appeared either curious or important, yet I 
think it time to give you some account of myself. 

Not long after the first great efflux of the water, I attained 
so much vigour of limbs and freedom of breath, that without 
rest or intermission, I went with Dr. Brocklesby to the top of 
the painter's Academy. This was the greatest degree of 
health that I have obtained, and this, if it could continue, were 
perhaps sufficient; but my breath soon &iled, and my body 
grew weak. 

At Oxford (in June) I was much distressed by shortness of 
breath, so much that I never attempted to scale the Library : 
the water gained upon me, but by the use of squills was in a 
great measure driven away. 

In July I went to Lichfield, and performed the journey 
with very little fatigue in the common vehicle, but found no 
help from my native air. I then removed to Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire, where for some time I was oppressed very heavily 
by the asthma ; and the dropsy had advanced so far, that I 
could not without great difficulty button me at my knees. 
(Here are omitted some minute medical details.) 

No hydropical humour has been lately visible. The relax- 
ation of my breath has not continued as it was at first, but 
neither do I breathe with the same atigustuB and distress as 
before the remission. The summary of my state is this : I am 
deprived, by weakness and the asthma, of the power of walking 
beyond a very short space. I draw my breath with difficulty 
upon the least effisrt, but not with suffi^cation or pain. The 
dropsy still threatens, but gives way to medicine. The sum- 
mer has passed without giving me any strength. My appetite 
is, I think, less keen than it was, but not so abated as that its 
decline can be observed by any but myself. 

Be pleased to think on me sometimes. I am, Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnson. 
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Letter 522. TO MR. STRAHAN. 

Oct 16. 1781 
Dear Sir, — I have hitherto omitted to give you that ac- 
count of myself, which the kindness with which you have 
treated me gives you a right to expect. 

I went away feeble, asthmatical, and dropsicaL The asthma 
has remitted for a time, but is now very troublesome ; the 
weakness still continues, but the dropsy has disappeared ; and 
has twice, in the summer, yielded to medicine. I hope to 
return with a body somewhat, however little, relieved, and with 
a mind less dejected. 

I hope your dear lady and dear little ones are all well, and 
all happy ; I love them alL I am, dear Sir, your most humble 
servant, Sah. Johnson. 

Letter 523. TO MR. EDMUND ALLEN. (I) 

^Pemtwoke College, Oxlbid, June 7. 1781 
Dear Sir, — I came hither aa Thursday without the least 
trouble or fatigue, but I do not yet perceive any improvemait 
of my health. My breath is very much obstructed, my 1^ 
are very soon tired, and my nights are very restless. 

Boswel went back next day, and is not yet returned. Miss 
Adams and Miss More are not yet come. How long I shall 
stay or whither I shall go I cannot yet guess : while I am 
away I beg that you will sit for me at the Club, and that you 
will pay Betty Barber five shillings a week. I hope I shall 
by degrees be better. I am, &c. Sam. Johnson. 

Letter 524. TO THE REV. DR. HAMILTON.(2) 

Bolt Court, June 4. 178SL 
Reverend Sir, — Be pleased to excuse this application 
from a stranger in fovour of one who has very little ability to 

(1) [From the original in thepossesiion of Allan Cunningham, EaqO 

(2) [This and the two following letters, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ha- 
milton, Vicar of St Martin's in the Fields, are published firom the oci- 
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speak for herself. The unhappy woman who waits on you 
with this, has been known to me many years. She is the 
daughter of a clergyman of Leicestershire, who by an unhappy 
marriage is reduced to solicit a refuge in the workhouse of 
your parish, to which she has a claim by her husband's settle- 
ment. 

Her case admits of little deliberation; she is turned out of 
her lodging into the street. What my condition allows me to 
do for her I have already done, and having no friend, she can 
have recourse only to the parish. I am, reverend Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnsok. 

Letter 525. TO THE SAME. 

Bolt Court, Feb. 11. 1784, 

Sir, — My physicians endeavour to make me believe that I 
shall sometime be better qualified to receive visits from men of 
elegance and civility like yours. 

Mrs. PeI14 shall wait upon yon, and you will judge what 
will be proper for you to do. I once more return you my 
thanks, and am, Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson. 

Letter 526. TO THE SAME. 

Feb. 17. 1784. ^ 

Sir, — I am so much disordered that I can only say that 
this is the person whom I recommend to your kindness and 
fiivour. I am. Sir, &c. Sam. Johnson. 

Letter 527. TO THE SAME. 

June 2. 1784. 

Sir, — You do every thing that is liberal and kind. Mrs. 
Pell^ is a bad manager for herself, but I will employ a more 
skilful agent, one Mrs. Gardiner, who will wait on you and 



cinab, in the potaeition of hif son ; who obtenref, thtt " they are of no 
further interest, than ai abowing the goodneta of Johnson's heart, and 
tbe spirit with which he entered into the cause and interests of an indi. 
vidua! in distress, when be waa aimost on tbe bed of ateknesa and death 
bimaelt*' 
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employ Felly's money to the best advantage. Mrs. Gardiner 
will wait on you. 

I return you. Sir, sincere thanks for your attention to me. 
I am ill, but hope to come back better (^), and to be made 
better still by your conversation. I am, Sir, &c 

Sam. JoaKsoN. 



No. II. 

Variotis Imitations of Johnson's Style* 

[See ani^. Vol VIIL p. 321.] | 

I SHALL now fulfil my promise of exhibiting specimens of va- 
rious sorts of imitation of Johnson's style. 

In the ** Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 1787,** 
there is an " Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel Johnson,** by 
the Reverend Robert Burrowes, whose respect for the great 
object of his criticism (3) is thus evinced in the concluding 
paragraph : « I have singled him out from the whole body of 
English writers, because his imiversally-acknowledged beauties 
would be most apt to induce imitation : and I have treated 
rather on his faults, than his perfections, because an essay 
might comprise all the observations I could make upon his 
&ults, while volumes would not be sufficient for a treatise on 
his perfections.*' 

(1) [Dr. Johnson left town on the following morning, with Boswdl, for 
Oxford.] 

(2)We must smile at a little inaccuracy of metaphor in the preface to 
the Transactions, which is written by Mr. Burrowes. The criHc itf ike 
style of Johnson having, with a just seal for literature, observed, that the 
whole nation are called on to exert themselves, afterwards says, "They are 
cdUed an by every tye which can have laudable influence on the heart of 
maa" — Boswbll. -* See anil^ Vol. I. p. 25d — C. 
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Mr. Burrowes has analysed the composition of Johnson, and 
pointed out its peculiarities with much acuteness; and I 
would recommend a careful perusal of his Essay to those who 
being captivated by the union of perspicuity and splendour 
which the writings of Johnson contain, without having a suf- 
ficient portion of his vigour of mind, may be in danger of be- 
coming bad copyists of his manner. I, however, cannot but 
observe, and I observe it to his credit, that this learned gen- 
tleman has himself caught no mean degree of the expansion 
and harmony which, independent of all other circumstances, 
characterise the sentences of Johnson. Thus, in the pre&ce 
to the volume in which the Essay appears, we find, 

** If .it be 8aid that in societies of this sort too much attention is fire- 
quently bestowed on subjects barren and speculative, it may be answered 
that no one science is so little connected with the rest as not to affbrd 
many principles whose use may extend considerably beyond the science to 
which they primarily belong, and that no proposition is so purely theore. 
tical as to be totally incapable of being applied to practical purposes. There 
is no apparent connection between duration and the cycloidal arch, the 
properties of which duly attended to have fUmished us with our best re- 
gulated methods of measuring time : and he who had made himself master 
of the nature and affections of the Ic^arithmic curve is not aware that he 
has advanced considerably towards ascertaining the proportionable density 
of the air at its various distances firom the surface of the earth/' 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson's style are innumerable. 
Their general method is to accumulate hard words, without 
considering, that, although he was fond of introducing them 
occasionally, there is not a single sentence in all his writings 
where they are crowded together, as in the first verse of the 
following imaginary Ode by him to Mrs. Thrale(i), which 
appeared in the newspapers : — 

" Ceroitial coctor*t viduate dame, 
Opins*t thou this gigantic Arame, 

Procumbing at thy shrine. 
Shall, catenated by thy charms, 
A captive in thy ambient arms, 

Perentually be thine ? " 



(1) Johnson's wishing to unite himself with this rich widow wu much 
talked 04 tmt I believe without fimndation. The report, however, gave 
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This and a thousand other such attempts are totally unlike 
the original, which the writers imagined they were turning into 
ridicule. There is not similarity enough for burlesque, or 
even for caricature. 

Mr. Colman, in his « Prose on several Occasions,'* has " A 
Letter from Lexiphanes, containing Proposals for a Glossary, 
or Vocabtdary of the Vvlgar Tongue ; intended as a Supple- 
ment to a larger Dictionary." It is evidently meant as a 
sportive sally of ridicule on Johnson, whose style is thus imi- 
tated, without being grossly overcharged : — 

** It is easy to foresee that the idle and illiterate will complain that I 
have increased their labours by endeavouring to diminish them ; and that 
I have explained what is more easy by what is more difScult — ^gno^um 
per ignoUus. 1 expect, on the other hand, the liberal acknowledgments of 
the learned. He who is buried in scholastic retirement, secluded from the 
assemblies of the gay, and remote Arom the circles of the polite, will at 
once comprehend the definitions, and be grateful for such a seaMnableand 
necessary elucidation of his mother.tongue." ^ 

Annexed to this letter is the following short specimen of the 
work, thrown together in a vague and desultory manner, not 
even adhering to alphabetical concatenation. 



occasion to a poem, not without characteristical merit, entitled ** Ode 
to Mrs. Thrale, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D., on their supposed aoDroach. 
Ing Nuptials : " printed for Mr. Faulder in Bond Street I shall ouote 
as a specimen the first three stanzas : — <i um; 

" If e'er my fingers touch *d the lyre. 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay. 
Shall not my Thralia's smiles inspire ? 
Shall Sam reAise the sportive lay ? 

" My dearest lady! view your slave. 
Behold him as your very Scrub i 
Eager to write as author grave. 
Or govern well— the brewing.tub. 

" To rich felicity thus raised. 

My bosom glows with amorous fireu 
Porter no longer shall be praised ; 
»Tis I myself am Thrale's Entire." ^B. 



Mrs. Carter, in one of her letters to Mrs. Montagu, says, «« i once n* 
him {Dr. Johnson) y&rf indien^ when somebody jested about Mrs Thr»K 
marrying himself. The choice would, no doubt, have been sinnil^ihni 

much less exceptionable than that which she has mada** Mmf ^2a^ 

Letter i, vol. iiL p. 221, - C. ^^*' Carler^ 
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'* HiGGLBDT piGGLEDT,— Conglomeration and confUsion. 

" Hodge-podge, — A culinary mixture of heterogeneous ingredients : 

applied metaphorically to all discordant combinations. 
(* Trr FOR Tat, — Adequate retaliation. i^ 

** Shilly Shally, — Hesitation and irresolution. 
** Fee ! fa ! fum ! — Gigantic intonations. 
** Rigmarole, — Discourse, incoherent and rhapsodical. 
" Crincum.crancum, — Lines of irregularity and involution. 
*' Ding-dong, — Tintinnabulary chimes, used metaj^orically to signify 

despatch and vehemence." (*) ; 

The serious imitators of Johnson's style, whether intention- 
ally or by the imperceptible effect of its strength and anim. 
ation, are, as I have had already occasion to observe, so many, 
that I might introduce quotations from a numerous body of 
writers in our language, since he appeared in the literary 
world. I shall point out the following : — 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. 

'* In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest state, appears as lord of 
the creation, giving law to various tribes of animals which he has tamed 
and reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey on the horse 
which he has reared, or tends his numerous herds which ftimish him both 
with food and clothing ; the Arab has rendered the camd docile, and 
avails himself of its persevering strength ; the Laplander has formed the 
reindeer to be subservient to his will ; and'even the people of Kamschatka 
have trained their dogs to labour. This command over the inferior crea- 
tures is one of the noblest prerogatives of man, and amcmg the greatest 
eflforts of his wisdom and power. Without this, his dominion is incom- 
plete. He is a monarch who has no subjects ; a master without servants ; 
and must perform every operation by the strength of his own arm.**(>) 

EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 

" Of all our passions and appetites, the love of power is of the most im. 
perious and unsociable nature, since the pride of one man requires* the 



(1) On the original publication of Mr. Boswell's own work, the press 
teemed with parodies, or imitations of his style of reporting Dr. Johnson's 
conversation : but they are now all detervednr forgotten, except one by Mr. 
Alexander Chalmers, which is executed with so much liveliness and plea, 
santry, and is, in fact, so just a criticism on the lighter portions of this 
worli, that the reader will be, I believe, much pleased to find it preserved. 
See ante^ " i^esson in Biography ; or. How to write the Life of one's 
Friend."— C. 

(2) History of America, vol L 4to, p.S3S. 
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submission of the multitnde. In the tumuH of Givil discord the lairs of 
society lose their force, and thdr place is seldom supplied by those of Ini- 
manity. The ardour of contention, tiie pride of victory, the despair of 
success, the memory of past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all 
contribute to inflame the mind, and to silence the voice of pity.** (^) 

MISS BURNEY. 

** My family, mistaking ambitimi for honour, and rank finr dignity, have 
long planned a splendid connection for me, to which, though my invariable 
repugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and their views im- 
movably adhere. I am but too certain they will now listen to no other. 
I dread, therefore, to make a trial where I despair of succesa ; I know not 
how to risk a prayer with those who may silence me by a command." O 

REVEREND MR. NARES. P) 

" In an enlightened and hnproving age, much perhaps is not to be i^^Mre- 
hended from the inroads of mere caprice ; at such a period it will generally 
be perceived that needless irregularity is the worst of all deformities, and 
that nothing is so truly elegant in language as the simplicity of imviolated 
analogy. Rules will, therefore, be observed, so for as they are known and 
acknowledged : but, at the same time, the desire of improvement having 
been once excited will not remain inactive ; and its effbrts, unless assisted 
by knowledge as much as they are prompted by zeal, will not unfrequently 
be found pernicious; so that the very persons whose intention it ia to per- 
feet the instrument of reason will deprave and disorder it unknowingly. 
At such a time, then, it becomes peculiarly necessary that the analogy of 
language should be fully examined and understood ; that its rules should 
be carefully laid down ; and that it should be clearly known how much it 
contains which, being already right, should be defended fh>m change and 
violation; how much it has that demands amendment; and how much 
that, for fear of greater inconveniences, must, perhaps, l>e left unaltered, 
though irregular." 

A distinguished author in << The Mirror "(* ), a periodical 
paper published at Edinburgh, has imitated Johnson very 
closely. Thus, in No. 16. : — 

(1) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. L chap. 4. 

(2) CecUia, l)ook vii. chap. i. 

(3) The passage which I quote is taken fh)m that gentleman*8 *' Elements 
of Orthoepy ; containing a distinct View of the whole Analogy of the En- 
glish Language, so far as relates to Pronunciation,Accentt and Quantity :" 
London, 1784. I beg leave to oflfbr my particular acknowledgments to tne 
author of a work of uncommon merit and great utility. I know no book 
which contains, in the same compass, more learning, polite literature, 
sound sense, accuracy of arrangement, and perspicuity of expression. 

(4) That collection was presented to Dr. Johnson, I believe, by its 
authors ; and I heard him speak very well of it 



OF JOHNSONS STYLE. 



ThE Reverend Dr. Knox, master of Tunbridge school, ap- 
pears to ha»e the imifari avto of Johnson's style perpetually in 
hie mind ; and to hie ns^duous, though not servile, study of it, 
wo may partly ascribe the eitensiye popularity of his writings. ( ' ) 

In his " Essays, Mora! and Literaryr No. 3., wa find the 
following passage ; — 



There is, howeier, one in No. 11. which is blown up into 
such tumidity as to be truly ludicrous. The writer means to 
tell us, that members of Parliament who have run in debt by 
extravagance will sell their votes to avoid an arrest {'), which 



L)l Colleiw. Neither of them, howovcr, wIlTdo any hurt to the 
eft unlver^tf In the warld. While lankmadterE on whit atmcumo 
ine eaccplioiuhltf Ld tarat of the worki oT 1>t. KnDK, 1 cannot rerufe due 
praiie to othflrt Df hb (pToducthaui HTticularlr \A% Kntioiu, nnd Id the 
fpirit witli wliLeh he nuilatiuiit, affuut pratuoipUjam hcntici, iiie otnao- 
litorv doelrinet peculiar to lb* Chrlilian Re?ditlDn. Thiiheliu donrin 
. _.' ,r.- „ ,na oondliaUng. Netthnr oualit I to omit 



nelf; " I mank you Aw the very ^remt entertainrnpot your Uie of Johnion 
tfivei me. ItUanrut nLuahlc work. Youreii m nevwclelDf bLoffraphy. 
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the money of an honest artisan or mechanic will be very glad of emanci- 
pation from the hands of a bailiff by a sale of their senatorial suffrage.*' 

But I think the most perfect imitation of Johnson is a 
professed one, entitled ** A Criticism on Gray's £legy in a 
Country Churchyard" (*), said to be written by Mr. Young, 
professor of Greek, at Glasgow, and of which let him have the 
credit, unless a better title can be shown. It has not only the 
particularities of Johnson's style, but that very species of lite- 
rary discussion and illustration for which he was eminent. 
Having already quoted so much from others, I shall refer the 
curious to this performance, with an assurance of much enter- 
tainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations of John- 
son's style, every good judge must see that they are obviously 
different from the original ; for all of them are either deficient 
in its force, or overloaded with its peculiarities ; and the power- 
ful sentiment to which it is suited is not to be found. 

(1) It seems to me to be one of the most insipid and unmeaning volumes 
ever published. I cannot make out whether it was meant for jest or 
earnest ; but it fails either way, for it has neither pleasantry nor sense 
Johnson saw this work, and thus writes of it :—" Of the imitation of my 
style, in a criticism on Gray's Churchyard, I forgot to make mention. The 
author is, I believe, utterly unknown, for Mr. Steevens cannot hunt him 
out I know little of it, for though it was sent me, I never cut the leaves 
open. I had a letter with it, representing it to me as my own work ; in 
such an account to the public there may be humour, but to myself it was 
neither serious nor comical. I suspect the writer to be wrong-headed. As 
to the noise which it makes, I never heard it, and am inclined to believe 
that few attacks either of ridicule or invective make much noise but by 
the help of those that they provoke."— Letter to Threde, July 6. 1783. — C 



NOTE ON THE > 






;i30S.] 



The Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fellow of Braien-Nosc 
College, Oiford, has favoured me with the following remarks 
on my work, which he is pleased to say, " 1 have hitherto ex- 
tolled, and cordially approve ; " — 
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tity) than falls to the lot of most people. But then daily debility and oc- 
casional siclcness were for overbalanced by intenrenient days, and, perhaps, 
weelis void of pain, and overflowing with comfort So that, in short, to 
return to the subject, human life, as far as I can percdve from expe- 
rience or observation, is not that state of constant wretchedness which 
Johnson always insisted it was : which misrepresentation, for such it surely 
is, his biographer has not corrected, I suppose, because, unhappily, he has 
himself a large portion of melancholy in his constitution, and &ncied the 
portrait a faithfUl copy of life.' 

*' The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me : — 

" ' I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, who all seem 
to entertain the same sentiments respecting life with those which are ex. 
pressed or implied in the foregoing paragraph. It might be added, that 
as the representation here spoken of appears not consistent with fact and 
experience, so neither does it seem to be countenanced by Scripture. There 
is, perhaps, no part of the sacred volume which at first sight promises so 
much to lend its sanction to the&e dark and desponding notions as the book 
of Ecclesiastes, which so often, and so emphatically, proclaims the vanity 
of things sublunary. But the design of this whole book (as it has been 
justly observed) is not to put us out of conceit with life, but to cure our 
vain expectations of a complete and perfect happiness in this world : to 
convince us, that there is no such thing to be found in mere external en. 
joyments ; — and to teach us to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, 
in the knowledge and love of God, and in the hopes of a better life. For 
this is the application of all : Let ui hear, &c. xii. 13. Not only his duty, 
but his happiness too : For God, &c v. 14. — See' Sherlock on Providence.* 

** The New Testament tells us, indeed, and most truly, that * sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof:* and, therefore, wisely forbids us to in- 
crease our burden by forebodings of sorrows ; but I think it nowhere says, 
that even our ordinary afliictions are not consistent with a very consider, 
able degree of positive comfort and satisfaction. And, accordingly, one 
whose sufferings as well as merits were conspicuous assures us, that in 
proportion * as the sufferings of Christ abounded in them, so their conso. 
lation also abounded by Christ' 2 Cor. i. 5. It is needless to cite, as indeed 
it would be endless even to refer to, the multitude of passages in both 
Testaments holding out, in the strongest language, promises of blessings, 
even in this world, to the faithful servants of God. I will only refer to St 
Luke, xviiL 29, 30., and 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

*' Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting bodily 
pain, of minds peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of severe temporal 
calamities, from which extraordinary cases we surely should not form our 
estimate of the general tenor and complexion of life ; excluding these fton 
the account, I am convinced that as well the gracious constitution of 
things which Providence has ordained, as the declarations of Scripture and 
the actual experience of individuals, authorise the sincere Christian to 
hope that his humble and constant endeavours to perform bis duty cbe^ 




and ttuc religion." 

Though I have, in some degree, abiiated an; redectJQns 
against my illustrious friend's dart views of life, when con- 
sidering, in the course of this work) hia " Rambler " and bis 
" Rasselas,^ 1 am obb'ged to Mr. Cburton for complying vith 
my request of his permission to insert his remarks, being con- 
scious of the weight of what he judiciously suggests m to the 
melancholy in my own constilutiao. His more pleadng views 
of life, I hope, are just. Fakaut guandun unlere paaunl. Mr. 
Cburton concludes bis letter to me in these words: — 

fnend ; jnd n t tteL a partiouJar regard Tor all whom he disllo^iihed 
with hli cfltccm uid Mavtihip, k 1 derkve much pLeanun fVoni Teflpcting 
that 1 onco beheld, though but tniuieDtlv, near our college gate, one 



His letter waa accompanied with a present Irom himself of 
hifl ■' Si-rmons ot the Hampton Lecture," and from his friend. 
Dr. Townson, the venerable rector of Malpas, in Cheshire, of 
his " Discourses on the Gospels," together with the following 
cilract of a letter from that excellent person, who is now gone 
lo receive the reward of his labours: " Mr. BosweU is not 
only very etitcrtaining in his works, but they are so replete 
vith moral and religious scntimenu, without an instance, as 
far as I know, of a contrary tendency, that t cannot help having 
B great esteem for himj and if you tliinlc such a trifle as a 
Dopy of the Discourses, tx deim authorii, would be acceptubte 
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to him, I should be happy to give him this small testimony of 
my regard. *' Such spontaneous testimonies of approbation from 
such men, without any personal acquaintance with me, are 
truly valuable and encouraging. 



No. IV. 

CATALOGUE OR LIST OF DESIGNS. . 

[Referred to in VoL VIII. p. 388.3 

Divinity. 

A SMALL book of precepts and directions for piety ; the hint 
taken from the directions in MortOfCs Exercise. 

Philosophy, History, and LrrERATuas in Genx&al. 

History of Criticism, as it relates to judging of authors, from 
Aristotle to the present age. An account of the rise and im- 
provements of that art : of the different opinions of authors, 
ancient and modem. 

Translation of the History of Herodian. 

New edition of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso, with notes, 
glossary, &c. 

Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuscripts and old 
editions, with various readings, conjectures, remarks on his 
language, and the changes it had undergone from the earliest 
times to his age, and firom his to the present ; with notes ex- 
planatory of customs, &c. and references to Boccace, and other 
authors, from whom he has borrowed, with an account of the 
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liberties he has taken in telling the stories ; his life, and an 
exact etymological glossary. 

Aristotle's Rhetoric, a translation of it into English.) 

A Collection of Letters, translated from the modern writers 
with some account of the several authors. 

Oldham's Poems, with notes, historical and critical. 

Roscommon's Poems, with notes. 

Lives of the Philosophers, written with a polite air, in such 
a manner as may divert as well as instruct. 

History of the Heathen Mythology, with an explication of 
the bibles, both allegorical and historical ; with references to 
the poets. 

History of the State of Venice, in a compendious manner. 

Aristotle's Ethics, an English translation of them, with 
notes. 

Geographical Dictionary from the French. [ Utrec?U,1 MS. 

Hierocles upon Pythagoras, translated into English, per- 
haps with notes. This is done by Norris. [Nov. 9th, 1752.] 
MS. 

A book of Letters, upon all kinds of subjects. 

Claudian, a new edition of his works, cum notis variorum, in 
the manner of Burman. 

Tully's Tusculan questions, a translation of them. 

TuUy's De Natura Deonun, a translation of those books. 
Benzo's New History of the New World, to be translated. 

Machiavel's History of Florence, to be translated. 
History of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing 
an account of whatever contributed to the restoration of litera- 
ture ; such as controversies, printing, the destruction of the 
Greek empire, the encouragement of great men, with the lives 
of the most eminent patrons, and most eminent early professors 
of all kinds of learning in different countries. 

A Body of Chronology, in verse, with historical notes. 
[Nov. 9th, 1752.] MS. 

A Table of the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, dis- 
tinguished by figures into six degrees of value, with notes 
giving the reasons of preference or degradation. 

u 4 
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A Collection of Letters from English authors, with a pre- 
face, giving some account of the writers; with reasons for 
selection, and criticism upon styles ; remarks on each letter, if 
needful. 

A Collection of Proverbs from various languages. Jan. 
6th, — 53. 

A Dictionary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of Cal- 
met's Dictionary of the Bible. March, [17]52. 

A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of Valerius 
Maximus. Jan. 10th, [17]53. 

From ^lian, a volume of select Stories, perhaps from others. 
Jan. 28th, [l7]53. 

Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Descriptions 
of Countries. 

Dictionary of Ancient History and Mythology. 

Treatise on the Study of Polite Literature, containing the 
history of learning, directions for editions, commentaries, &c. 

Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, after the manner of 
Bruy^re, collected out of ancient authors, particularly the 
Greek, with Apophthegms. 

Classical Miscellanies, Select Translations from ancient 
Greek and Latin authors. 

Lives of Illustrious Persons, as well of the active as the 
learned, in imitation of Plutarch. 

Judgment of the learned upon English Authors. 

Poetical Dictionary of the English Tongue. 

Considerations upon the present State of London. 

Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observations. 

Observations on the English Language, relating to words, 
phrases, and modes of speech. 

Minutise, Literariae, Miscellaneous Reflections, Criticisms, 
Emendations, Notes. 

History of the Constitution. 

Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by 
sentences collected from the moralists and fathers. 

Plutarch's Lives, in English, with notes. 
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Poetry and Works of Imagination. 

Hymn to Ignorance. 

The Palace of Sloth : — a vision. 

Coluthus, to be translated. 

Prejudice, — a poetical essay. 

The Palace of Nonsense, — a vision. 

Johnson's extraordinary facility of composition, when he 
shook off his constitutional indolence, and resolutely sat down 
to write, is admirably described by Mr. Courtenay, in his 
" Poetical Review," which I have several times quoted : — 

" While through life's maze he sent a piercing view. 
His mind expansive to the object grew. 
With various stores of erudition Araught, 
The lively image, the deep searching thought. 
Slept in repose ; — but when the moment press'd. 
The bright ideas stood at once confess'd ; 
Instant his genius sped its vigorous rays. 
And o'er the letter'd world diffused a blaze. 
As womb'd with fire the cloud electric flies. 
And calmly o'er the horizon seems to rise : 
Touch 'd by the pointed steel, the lightning flows. 
And all th' expanse with rich effUlgence glows." 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with exact precision 
every production of Johnson's pen. He owned to me that he 
had written about forty sermons ; but as I understood that he 
had given or sold them to different persons, who were to preach 
them as their own, he did not consider himself at liberty to 
acknowledge them. Would those who were thus aided by 
him, who are still alive, and the ftdends of those who are dead, 
fairly inform the world, it would be obligingly gratifying a 
reasonable curiosity, to which there should, I think, now be 
no objection. Two volumes of them, published since his death, 
are sufficiently ascertained. See Vol. VII. p. 326. I have be- 
fore me in his handwriting a fragment of twenty quarto leaves, 
of a translation into English of Sallust, De BeUo CatUinario, 
When it was done I have no notion : but it seems to have no 
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very superior merit to mark it as his. Besides the publications 
heretofore mentioned, I am satisfied, from internal evidence, 
to admit also as genuine the following, which, notwithstanding 
all my chronological care, escaped me in the course of this 
work : — 

" Considerations on the Case of Dr. Trapp*s Sermons,** f 
published in 1739, in the " Gentleman's Magazine.** It is a 
very ingenious defence of the right of abridging an author's 
work, without being held as infringing his properly. This is 
one of the nicest questions in the Law of Literature ; and I 
cannot help thinking, that the indulgence of abridging is often 
exceedingly injurious to authors and booksellers, and should 
in very few cases be permitted. At any rate, to prevent diffi- 
cult and uncertain discussion, and give an absolute security to 
authors in the property of their labours, no abridgment what- 
ever should be permitted till after the expiration of such a 
number of years as the legislature may be pleased to fix. 

But, though it has been confidently ascribed to him, I ^lUinot 
allow that he wrote a dedication to both houses of parliament 
of a book entitled << The Evangelical History Harmonised." 
He was no croaker, no declaimer against the times. He would 
not have written " That we are fallen upon an age in which 
corruption is not barely universal, is universally confessed." 
Nor, << Rapine preys on the public without opposition, and 
perjury betrays it without inquiry." Nor would he, to excite 
a speedy reformation, have conjured up such phantoms of 
terror as these : — *^ A few years longer, and perhaps all en- 
deavours will be in vain. We may be swallowed by an earth- 
quake; we may be delivered to our enemies.** lliis is not 
Johnsonian. 

There are, indeed, in this dedication several sentences con- 
structed upon the model of those of Johnson. But the imitation 
of the form, without the spirit of his style, has been so general, 
that this of itself is not sufficient evidence. Even our news- 
paper writers aspire to it. In an account of the funeral of 
Edwin, the comedian, in « The Diary** of Nov. 9. 1790, that 
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son of drollery is thus described : — << A man who had so often 
cheered the suUenness of vacancy, and suspended the approaches 
of sorrow.** And in ** TTie Dublin Evening Post,*' August 
16. 1791, there is the following paragraph : — *< Itisa singular 
circumstance, that in a city like this, containing 200,000 peo- 
ple, there are three months in the year during which no place 
of public amusement is open. Long vacation is here a vaca- 
tion from pleasure, as well as business ; nor is there any mode 
of passing the listless evenings of declining summer, but in the 
riots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a coffee-house.** 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of 
verses written by Johnson, it being my intention to publish 
an authentic edition of all his poetry, with notes. 
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No. V. 



CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE PROSE WORKS 

OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D.(i) 



N. B.— To those which he himsdf acknowledged is added acknowL To 
those which may be fully believed to be his firom internal evidence is 
added intem. evid. 



1735. Abridgment and translation of Lobo*s Voyage to Abys- 
sinia, acknowL 
1738. Part of a translation of Father Paul Sarpi*s History of 
the Council of Trent, acknowL 
N. B. — As this work, after some sheets were printed, sud- 
denly stopped, I know not whether any part of it is now to be 
found. 



(1) I do not here include his poetical works ; for, excepting big Latin 
translation of Pope's Messiah, his London, and his Vanity of Human 
Wishes, imitated flrom Juvenal, his Prologue on the opming of Drury- 
Lane Theatre by Mr. Garrick, and his Irene, a Tragedy, they are very 
numerous and in general short ; and I have promised a complete edition 
of them, in which I shall, with the utmost care, ascertain their autheo- 
ticity, and illustrate them with notes and various readings. — Roswrll — 
The meaning of this sentence, and particularly of the word rxceptmg, '» 
not very clear. Perhaps Mr. Boswell wrote, ** they are not very numerous, 
which would be less obscure. ~ C. 
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FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Life of Father Paul, acknowU 
1739. A complete vindication of the Licenser of the Stage 
from the malicious and scandalous aspersions of Mr. 
Brooke, author of Gustavus Vasa, acknowL 

Marmor Norfclciense : or an Essay on an ancient pro- 
phetical inscription in monkish rhyme, lately disco- 
vered near Lynne in Norfolk, by Probus Britan- 
Nicus, acknowL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Life of Boerhaave, acknowL 

Address to the Reader, intern, evid. 

Appeal to the Public in behalf of the Editor, intern, 
evid. 

Considerations on the case of Dr. Trapp's Sermons ; a 
plausible attempt to prove that an author's work may 
be abridged without injuring his property, cuknowL 

1 (^) * Address to the Reader in May. 

1740. FOR the gentleman's magazine. 

Preface, intern, evid. 
Life of Admiral Drake, acknowl. 
Life of Admiral Blake, acknowL 
Life of Philip Barretier, acknowL 
Essay on Epitaphs, acknowL 

1741. FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

A free translation of the Jests of Hierocles, with an in- 
troduction, intern, evid. 

Debate on the Humble Petition and Advice of the 
Rump Parliament to Cromwell, in 1657, to assume 

(1) These and leveral other articles, which are marked with an asterisk, 
were suggested to Mr. Malone by Mr. Chalmers as probably written by 
Dr. Johnson ; they are therefore placed in this general list*^ 
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the title of King; abridged^ methodised, and di- 
gested, intern* evicL 

Translation of Abb^ Guyon*s Dissertation on the 
Amazons, intern, evid. 

Translation of Fontenelle's Panegyric on Dr. Morio, 
intern* evid, 

1742. FOR THE GEKTLEVAN's MAOAZIKE. 

Preface, intern, evid* 

Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, acknowL 

An Account of the Life of Peter Biurman, achnowh 

The Life of Sydenham, afterwards prefixed to Dr. 
Swan's edition of his works, acknowL 

Proposals for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a 
Catalogue of the Library of the £arl of Oxford, 
afterwards prefixed to the first volume of that cata- 
logue, in which the Latin accounts of the books were 
written by him, acknowl. 

Abridgment, entitled Foreign History, ijUem* evid. 

Essay on the Description of China, from the French of 
Du Halde, intern, evid. 
1743. Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr. James's Medicinal 
Dictionary, intern, evid* 

FOR THE gentleman's MAOAZINK. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Parliamentary Debates under the name of Debates in 

the Senate of Lilliput, from Nov. 19. 1740, to Feb. 

23. 1742-3, inclusive, acknowL 
Considerations on the Dispute between Crousaz and 

Warburton on Pope's Essay on Man, intem* evid. 
A Letter, announcing that the Life of Mr. Savage was 

speedily to be published by a person who was favoured 

with his confidence, intem. evid. 
Advertisement for Osborne ooneenuDg the Harlcian 

Catalogue, intern, evid. 
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1744. Life of Richard Savage, acknowl. 

Preface to the Harleian Miscellany, aoknowL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Preface, intern. evidU 

1745. Miscellaneous ' Observations on the tragedy of Mac- 

beth, with remarks on Sir T. H.*s (Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's) Edition of Shakspeare, and proposals for 
a new Edition of that Poet, tzcknowL 

1 747. Plan for a Dictionary of the English Language, ad- 

dressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, 
acknowL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

* Lauder's Proposals for printing the Adamus Exvl of 

Grotius. 
[Abridgment of Foreign History, Gent, Mag, 1794, 

p. 1001.] 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

1 748. Life of Roscommon, ticknowL 

Foreign History, November, intern, evid. 

FOR MR. DODSLEY's PRECEPTOR. 

Preface, acknowL 

Vision of Tlieodore the Hermit, acknowL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

1749. ♦ Letter on Fire Works. 

1750. The Rambler, the first paper of which was published 

20th of March this year, and the last 17th of March, 
1752, the day on which Mrs. Johnson died(i), 
acknowl. 
Letter in the General Advertiser to excite the atten- 



(1) This U a mistake. The last number of the Rambler an>eared on the 
14tb of March, three days b^ore Mrs. Johnson died.— Malojib. 
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tion of the public to the performance of Camas, 
which was next day to be acted at Drury Lane play- 
house, for the benefit of Milton's grand-daughter, 
acknowL 
Preface and Postscript to Lauder's Pamphlet, entitled 
« An Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the 
Moderns in his Paradise Lost," acknowL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Address to the_ Public concerning Miss Williams's Mis- 
cellanies. 
1751. Life of Cheynel, in the Miscellany called « The Stu- 
dent," acknowl. 

Letter for Lauder, addressed to the Reverend Dr. John 
Douglas, acknowledging his fraud concerning Milton 
in terms of suitable contrition, acknowL 

Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox's '* Female Quixote," intern, evicL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

* Preface. 

* Criticism on Moore's Gil Bias. 

1753. Dedication to John, Earl of Orrery, of Shakspeare 

illustrated, by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, ctcknowL 
During this and the following year he wrote and gave 
to his much loved friend. Dr. Bathurst, the papers in 
the Adventurer, signed T., acknowL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

* Preface. 

* Notice of Mr. Edward Cave's death, inserted in the 
last page of the index. 

1754. Life of Edward Cave, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 

cLcknoioL 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

* Preface. 
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755. A DicttOTXAXTy with a Grammar and History, of the 
English Lavouagb, acknowh 
An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude 
at Sea, by an exact Tlieory of the Variations of the 
Magnetical Needle, with a Table of the Variations 
at the most remarkable cities in Europe, from the 
year 1660 to 1780, acknowl This he wrote for Mr. 
Zachariah Williams, an ingenious ancient Welsh gen- 
tleman, father of Mrs. Anna Williams, whom he for 
many years kindly lodged in his house. It was pub- 
lished with a translation into Italian by Signor Ba- 
retti. In a copy of it, which he presented to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, is pasted a character of 
the late Mr. Zachariah Williams, plainly written by 
Johnson, intern, evid. 
1756. An Abridgment of his Dictionary, admowh 

Several Essays in the Universal Visitor, which there is 
some difficulty in ascertaining. All that are marked 
with two asterisks have been ascribed to him, although 
I am confident, from internal evidence, that we should 
except from these " Thie Life of Chaucer," " Reflec- 
tions on the State of Portugal," and « An Essay on 
Architectiu'e." And from the same evidence I am 
confident that he wrote << Further Thoughts on Agri- 
culture" and << A Dissertation on the State of Li- 
terature and Authors." The Dissertation on the 
Epitaphs, written by Pope, he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, and added to his " Idler." 
Life of Sir Thomas Browncf, prefixed to a new edition 
of his Christian Morals, acknotoL 

In the Literary Magazine, or Univebsal Review, 
which began in January,'! 756, 

His Original Essays are, 

The Preliminary Address, intern, evicU 
An Introduction to the Political State of Great Bri- 
tain, intern, evid, 
VOL. X. X 
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Remarks on the Militia Bill, intern, evid. 

Observations on his Britannic Majesty's Treaties with 
the Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, intern* evid. 

Observations on the Present State of Afiairs, intern, 
evid. 

Memoirs of Frederick III.» King of Prussia, intern, 
evid. 

In the same Maoazike his Reviews are of the follow- 
ing books : — " Birch's History of the Royal Society ;" 
" Browne's Christian Morals ;" " Warton's Essay on 
the Writings and Genius of Pope," vol. i. ; «* Hamp- 
ton's Translation of Polybius ;" " Sir Isaac Newton's 
Arguments in proof of a Deity ; " " Borlase's History 
of the Isles of Scilly;" " Home's Experiments on 
Bleaching;" " Browne's History of Jamaica;" 
« Hales on Distilling Sea- Waters, Ventilators in 
Ships, and curing an ill taste in Milk ; " ** Lucas's 
Essay on Waters ;" " Keith's Catalogue of the Scot- 
tish Bishops ;" " Philosophical Transactions," vol. 
xlix. ; " Miscellanies by Elizabeth Harrison;" 
« Evans's Map and Account of the Middle Colonies 
in America;" «* The Cadet, a Military Treatise;" 
" The Conduct of the Ministry relating to the pre- 
sent War, impartially examined," intern, evid, 
« Mrs. Lennox's Translation of Sully's Memoirs ;" 
« Letter on the Case of Admiral Byng;" « Appeal 
to the People concerning Admiral Byng ; " « Han- 
way's Eight Days' Journey" «*and Essay on Tea;" 
« Some further particulars in Relation to the Case 
of Admiral Byng, by a Gentleman of Oxford," 
€u:knowl, 
Mr. Jonas Hanway having written an angry Answer 
to the Review of his Essay on Tea, Johnson, in the 
same collection, made a reply to it, acknowL This 

- is the only instance, it is believed, when he conde- 
scended to take notice of any thing that had been 
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written against him ; and here his chief intention 

seems to have been to make sport. 
Dedication to the Earl of Rochford of, and Preface to, 

Mr. Payne's Introduction to the Game of Draughts, 

acknowl. 
Introduction to the London Chronicle, an Evening 

Paper, which still subsists with deserved credit, 

acknowl, 
* ** Observations on the Foregoing Letter," i. e. A Let- 
ter on the American Colonies. 

1757. Speech on the Subject of an Address to the Throne 

after the Expedition to Rochefort ; delivered by one 
of his friends in some public meeting : it is printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1785, 
intern, evid. 
The first two paragraphs of the Preface to Sir William 
Chambers*s Designs of Chinese Buildings, &c., 
acknowl. 

1758. The Idler, which began April 5. in this year, and was 

continued till April 5. 1760, acknowL 
An Essay on the Bravery of the English Common 
Soldiers was added to it, when published in volumes, 
acknowl. 

1759. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale, acknowL 
Advertisement for the Proprietors of the Idler against 

certain persons who pirated those papers as they came 
out singly in a newspaper called the Universal Chro- 
nicle, or Weekly Gazette, intern, evid. 

For Mrs. Charlotte Lennox's English Version of Bru- 
moy, ** A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy," and 
the General Conclusion of the Book, intern, evid. 

Introduction to the World Displayed, a Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, acknowl. 

Three Letters in the Gazetteer, concerning the best 
plan for Blackfriars Bridge, acknowl, 

1760. Address of the Painters to Geoi^ III. on his Acces- 

sion to the Throne, intem, evid. 
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Dedication of Baretti*s Italian and English Dictionary 
to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy Extraordinary 
from Spain at the Court of Great Britain, intern, 
evid. 

Review in the Gentleman^s Magazine of Mr. Tytler's 
acute and able Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots, 
acknowl. 

Introduction to the Proceedings of the Conunittee for 
Clothing the French Prisoners, acknowL 

1761. Preface to Rolt*s Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, 

{icknowL 
Corrections and Improvements for Mr. Gwyn the Ar- 
chitect's pamphlet, entitled << Thoughts on the Coro- 
nation of George III.,** acknowl. 

1762. Dedication to the King of the Reverend Dr. Kennedy's 

Complete System of Astronomical Chronology un- 
folding the Scriptures, 4to edition, acknowL 
Preface to the Catalogue of the Artist's Exhibition, 
intern, evid. 

1763. Character of Collins in the Poetical Calendar, published 

by Fawkes and Woty, acknowL 
Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury of the edition of 

Roger Ascham's English Works, published by the 

Reverend Mr. Bennett, acknowl. 
The Life of Ascham, also prefixed « to that edition, 

acknowl. 
Review of Telemachus, a Masque, by the Reverend 

George Graham, of Eton College, in the Critical 

Review, acknowl. 
Dedication to the Queen of Mr. Hoole's Translation of 

Tasso, acknowL 
Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the Cock 

Lane Ghost, published in the Newspapers and Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, acknowl. 

1764. Part of a Review of Granger's " Sugar Cane,** a Poem, 

in the London Chronicle, acknowl. 
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Review of Goldsmith's " Traveller,'* a Poem, in the 
Critical Review, acknowl. 

1765. The Plays of William Shakspeare, in eight volumes, 

8vo, with Notes, acknowl. 

1766. The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. Williams's Mis- 

cellanies, acknowl. 

1767. Dedication to the King of Mr. Adams's Treatise on 

the Globes, acknowl. 

1769. Character of the Reverend Mr. Zachariah Madge, in 

the London Chronicle, acknowL 

1770. The False Alarm, acknowl, 

1771. Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's 

Islands, acknowl. 

1772. Defence of a Schoolmaster; dictated to me for the 

House of Lords, acknowl. 

Argument in support of the Law of Vicious Intromission; 
dictated to me for the Court <^ Session in Scotland, 
acknowl. 
177S. Preface to Macbean's ** Dictionary of Ancient Geo- 
graphy," acknowL 

Argument in favour of the Rights of Lay Patrons; 
dictated to me for the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, acknowL 

1774. The Patriot, acknowl. 

1775. A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, acknowl. 
Proposals for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte 

Lennox, in 3 volumes, 4to» acknowL 

Preface to Baretti's Easy Lessons in Italian and En- 
glish, iTttem. evid. 

Taxation no Tjrranny : an Answer to the Resolutions 
and Address of the American Congress, acknowL 

Argument on the Case of Dr. Memis ; dictated to me 
for the Court of Sessions in Scotland, ackncwL 

Argument to prove that the Corporation <^ Stirling 
was corrupt ; dictated to me for the House of Lords, 
acknowL 

X 3 
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1776. Argument in support of the Right of immediate and 

personal Reprehension from the Pulpit ; dictated to 

me, acknowL 
Proposals for publishing an Analysis for the Scotch 

Celtic Language,' by the Reverend William Shawl, 

acknowh 
1777* Dedication to the King of the Posthumous Works of 

Dr. Pearce, Bisliop of Rochester, acknowl. 
Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate, 

prefixed to those works, acknowL 
Various Papers and Letters in favour of the Reverend 

Dr. Dodd, acknowl. 

1780. Advertisement for his Friend, Mr. Thrale, to the Wor- 

thy Electors of the Borough of Southwark, acknoicL 
First Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies's Life of Gar- 
rick, acknowL 

1781. Prefaces, biographical and critical, to the Works of the 

most eminent English Poets; afterwards published 
with the Title of the Lives of the English Poets, 
acknowl. 

Argument on the Importance of the Registration of 
Deeds; dictated to me for an Election Conunittee 
of the House of Commons, acknowl. 

On the Distinction between Tort and Whig ; dictated 
to me, acknowL 

On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propitiation 
for the Sins of the World by Jesus Christ ; dictated 
to me, acknowl. 

Argument in favour of Joseph Knight, an African 
Negro, who claimed his Liberty in the Court of Ses- 
sion in Scotland, and obtained it; dictated to m^ 
acknowL 

Defence of Mr. Robertson, Printer of the Caledonian 
Mercury, against the Society of Procurators in 
Edinburgh, for having inserted in his paper a ludi- 
crous paragraph against them ; demonstrating that it 
was not an injurious Libel ; dictated to me, ctchunel. 
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1782. The greatest [part], if not the whole, of a Reply, by 
the Reverend Mr. Shaw, to a person at Edinburgh, 
of the name of Clarke, refuting his arguments for 
the authenticity of the Poems published by Mr. 
James Macpherson as Translations from Ossian, 
intern, evid, 

1 784. List of the Authors of the Universal History, deposited 
in the British Museum, and printed in the Gentle^ 
man's Magazine for December, this year, acknowl. 

VARIOUS TEARS. 

Letters to Mrs. Thrale, acknowl. 

Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to the 

Rev. Mr. Strahan, enjoining him to publish them, 

ctcknowL 
Sermons, left for publication by John Taylor, LL.D., 

Prebendary of Westminster, and given to the World 

by the Reverend Samuel Hayes, A. M., intern, evid. 

Such was the number and variety of the prose works of this 
extraordinary man, which I have been able to discover, and 
am at liberty to mention (}) ; but we ought to keep in mind, 
that there must undoubtedly have been many more which are 
yet concealed ; and we may add to the account, the numerous 
letters which he wrote, of which a considerable part are yet 
unpublished. It is hoped that those persons, in whose posses- 
sion they are, will favour the world with them. 

James Boswell. 



(!) This is a strange phrase. What work could it have been that Mr. 
BoswcU was not at liberty to 'mention f That there was some peculiar 
meaning here can hardly be doubted. It perhaps may allude to some pub- 
lications of a Jacobite tendency, written in Johnson's earlier days, and wnich 
may have been acknowledged in confidence to Boswell ; but this is a mere 
conjecture. Many of the articles inserted in the foregoing list on internal 
evidence (particularly those firom the magaxines; are of very little import, 
ance, and of very doubtful authenticity.— C. 
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No. VI. 

DR. JOHNSON'S PORTRAITS. 

CReferred to in VoL VIIL p. 4£l.] 



[The Note on Dr. Johnson's Portraits being incomplete, I am obliged to 
. Mr. John Murray, Jun., for considerable Additions to the List, which 
are distinguished by brackets.— C.3 



Date of Engraver's Date of 

Painting. Name. Engraving. 

[Prior to A miniature, painter unknown, whicli belonged to Mrs. John. 
1752. son, now in the possession of Dr. Harwood. See preface, p. xir. 
First engraved for this edition, size 

of the original . . E. Finden. 1830 

A three-quarter face to the left (in an oval) ; he is dressed in 
what was styled a seven story wig, and holds a pen up to his eye 
This picture apparently painted before any of Sir Joshua's per. 
traits . . - .No artist's name or date.3 

BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

[1756. I. Mr. Boswell's picture ; sold at James Boswell's sale for 
seventy guineas. A three-quarter length. Dr. Johnson seated 
in an arm chiur, which is covered with a tartan, or chequered 
cloth, at a table with writing materials ; poi in his haiid.3 
4ta for first edition of Boswell's Life J. Heath. 1791 

Ditto 8vo. for Svo. edition of ditto J. Baker. 1733 

[This picture has been repeatedly engraved for various editioni 
of this work.] 
[Before IL a. The Duke of Sutherland's picture, formerly the ^opatj 
1770. of Miss Lucy Porter, at Lichfield. See VoL IIL pu 165. Side &ce, 
to right, eyes almost closed, without wig; the arms are nused, 
showing the nervous habit to which he was addicted, whenuncm. 
ployed, of moving his hands up and down before him, with the 
fingers bent 

Sir Joshua is said to have had in his mind this attitude and the 
abstracted expression of Dr. Johnson's countenance, when be 
painted the Soothsayer Hresias iu his large picture of the InAmt 
Hercules. 
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Date of Engraver's Date of 

Painting. Name. Engraving. 

b. The Duke of Dorset's picture at Knole is a duplicate of the 

preceding. 

Folio, mezzotint, very fine - James Watson. 1770 

Svo.mezzotint for Sir Joshua's works S. W. Reynolds. 

An etching of the head only, Arom a copy of this picture by 
Ozias Humphry - . - Mrs. D. Turner.] 

1773, II L a. Mr. Langton's picture, now atOimby, near Spilsby, Lin- 

colnshire, the seat of Peregrine Massingberd, Esq., Mr. Langton's 
second son. A full face, wearing an expression of pain ; the hand 
laid on the breast 

b. Mrs. Fiozzi's Picture, now in the Gallery of Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart, Whitehall, is a duplicate of Mr. Langton's. 

There are numerous copies of this Likeness of Johnson : one 
is at Luton. IMadame d' Arblay has another, made by her brother, 
and touched upon by Sir Joshua. 

Sheet mezzotint, very fine 

Line, prefixed to Dictionary folio 

Ditto to Dictionary 4to. 

[Small ditto to BeU's Poets 

Oval - - - 

For the Rambler, oval, small size 

Oval, prefixed to first edition of 
Lives of the Poets 

Oval, with 3 other portraits 

4to. prefixed to Dictionary 

In stipple ... 

4to. prefixed to Dictionary 

A very excellent line engraving 
for the Diet, published by Robinson 

Ditto, smaller - . . 

8vo. mezzotint, for the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 
1775. IV. Mr. Miilone's picture, now in the possession of the Rev. 

Thomas Rooper, Brighton. Three-quarter face, to left, kitcat 
size, represents him as near.slghted, holding a book up close to 
his eyes, one of which is nearly closed. 

This was very displeasing to the Doctor, who, when he saw it, 
reproved Sir Joshua for painting him in that manner and attitude ; 
saying, *' It is not fHendly to hand down to posterity the imper. 
fections of any man." But, on the contrary, Sir Joshua esteemed 
it as a circumstance in nature to be remarked, as characterising 
the person represented, and therefore as giving additional value 
to the portrait 

In an oval 8va, for Murpby^s edi- 
tion of Johnson's works . J. HalL 1787 

[Ditto ... . Audinet. 

Ditto .... LFItUer. 



W. Doughty. 


1784 


T. Cook. 


1787 


Ditto. 


1787 


Ditto. 


1787 


Bromley. 




John Hall. 


1779 


T. Trotter. 


1779 


HoUoway. 


1789 


J. Heath. 


1799 


Schiavonetti. 


1809 


W. HoU. 


1814 


W. C Edwards. 


1828 


Ditto. 


1823 


S. W. Reynolds.] 





Engraver's 
Name. 


Date of 


Bngraving. 


Heath. 




Granger. 


1799 


W. T. Fry. 


1816 
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Date of 
Painting. 

. Ditto, face to the right 

Ditto, 12mo., for Cooke's Poets 

Prefixed to bis Works, 1823 . 

[BY BARRY. 

About Full face, finished only as far as the shoulders, and copied into 
1781. one of the large pictures now in the room of the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi. The original sketch was sold at Barry's sale for 
30 guineas. It is in the possession of Mr. Audinet 
Engraved in line 4to. size - Anker Smith. 1808 

Ditto, 8vo., with specimens of Dr. 
Johnson's signature, at difibrent pe- 
riods of life . - - Audinet 1829] 

BY MISS REYNOLDS, NIECE OF SIR JOSHUA. 

[1783. A three^uarter length, the size of life, in oil ; belonged to 

John Hatsell, Esq., Cotton Garden. This portrait did not please 
Dr. J., who styled it "Johnson's grimly ghost. "3 

BY OPIE. 

Three-quarter face, to the left 
Engraved in an oval, prefixed to 
Dictionary folio - - - J. Heath. 1786 

[Ditto 4to. - - - Davenport.3 

» FoUo Mezzotint - - C. Townley. (1) 1792 

BY NORTHCOTE. 

[Three-quarter face, to right, 
holding a book - . - - I. J. De Claussin. 1813] 

BY MR. ZOFFANIJ. 

BY OZIAS HUMPHRY, R.A. 

1773. A miniature, from the Ufa 

Several copies in crayon, from Sir Joshua's various portraits of 
Johnson. 



(1) Brother of Mr. Townley, of the Commons, an ingenious artist, who 
resided some time at Berlin, and has the honour of being engraver to his 
Majesty the King of Prussia. This is one of the finest messotintos that 
ever was executed ; and what renders it of extraordinary value, the plate 
was destroyed after four or five impressions only were taken oS One of 
them is in the possession of Sir William Scott. — Boswbll. 
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TROTTER S. C. 

Date of Ensraver's Date of 

Fainting. Name. Engraving. 

178S. Johnson said when he saw the drawing, ** Well, thou art an 

ugly fellow like the original'* Vol X. p. 97. 

T. Trotter. 1784] 

Profile in an oval, to the left, without wig 

Whole length, in the dress worn by him on the Journey to the 
Hebrides, with his stick, folio Do. 1786 

[Side-face, to right, the countenance haggard, and exhibiting 
marks of decay. This was probably the last portrait for which 
Dr. Johnson sat: it was finished a short time before his 
death - - - - - Do. 1786] 

[Da prefixed to Harding*s Shakspeare ; drawing belonged to 
Dr. Farmer - - - - Da 1792] 

J. HARDING. 

Side-face, to right Trotter. 1782 

Medallion, profile to left, with wig, prefixed to the Dic- 
tionary - . F. BartolouL BartolozzL 1785 

Ditto for Sharpe's 
Johnson iana - - Do. 6. Murray. 1820 

A ivood-^mt, on the title-page of Sharpe's edition of this work, 
in 1 vol . . Do. Thompson. 1890 

[A small oral, profile 
to right . . N. Gardiner. N. Gardiner. 1786 

8va profile, to right P. S. Lamboum. P.S.Lamboum. 1791] 

Profile, to left, pre- 
fixed to Johnsoniana Unknown. J. Taylor. 1756 

For " Lavater's Essays on Physiognomy," in which Johnson's 
countenance is analysed upon the principles of that fanciftil 
writer. 
1748. [A view of Tunbridge Wells, in which Dr. and Mrs. Johnson 

are introduced ; the figures very smalL See Vol I. p. 218. 

Loggan. 1804 

A whole-length, in a cocked hat, ruffles on the hands, holding 
a stick behind his back. Not known. 

There is a whole-length figure in Cambridge's works, 4to., 
drawn and engraved by Besland.] It forms the frontispiece to 
VoL I. of this Edition. 



BUST BY NOLLEKENa 

[1777. Modelled In clay, but never cut in marble. The artist has re- 
presented Dr. Johnson without his wig ; substituting for it flowing 
hair which hangs down the neck, copied, from a beggar, who 
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was called flrom the street to serve as a model (See Smith's life 

of Nollekens.) See Letters 905. & 31& Vol VII. 

A drawing by Ah. Wivell. W. T. Fry. 1815] 

STATUE BY BACON. 

In St. Paul's ; the first monument ever placed in that building. 

Repeatedly engraved. 
There are also several seals with his head cut on them, parti- 
cularly a very fine one by that eminent arUst, Edward Burch, 
Esq., R. A ; in the possession of the younger Dr. Charles Burney. 

[Copied and engraved 
by . . . Richter. Richter. 1797] 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that th^e are 
copper pieces struck at Birmingham, with his head impressed on them, 
which pass current as halfpence there, and in the neighbouring parts of the 
country. 

[The most extensive collections of engraved portraits of Dr. Johnson are 
those in the possession of Lewis Pocock, Esq., Mr. Upcott, and Mr. Murray 
of Albemarle Street The latter was made by the late John Thomas 
Smith, of the British Museum. — J. Mubbat, Jun. 18S5J 
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The Roman letters refer to the Volume; the Arabic figures to the Page. 



A. 

Abercrombib, James, of Phila- 
delphia, his communications con- 
ceming Johnson, iii. S42. 285 n. 
Aberdeen, iy. 83. 
Aberdeen butter, duel fought for the 

honour of, v. 83 n. 
Aberdeen, William Gordon, second 

Earl of, iv. 136. 
Aberdonians, iv. 96. 
Abemethy, Rev. John, on the eflbct 

of prayer, iv. 66. Account of, ir. 

66 n. 
Abingdon, Willoughby Bertie, fourth 

Earl of, bon.mot of, vii. 338 n, 
Abington, Mrs., actress, v. S58. 262, 

268. 293. 324. 
Abjuration, oath of, ▼. 259. 
Absenteeism, vi. 80. 921. 
Absolute princes, ▼. 317. 
Abstemiousnesss, v. 113. ; ii. 258. 310. ; 

ill SO. 213. ; iv. 226. 291. ; v. 8. 

297. ; vi. M. 142. ; viL 146. j ix. 

325. 
Absurdities, use of delineating, viL 

364. 
Abuse, personal, iiL 54. ; viL S46i 376. ; 

ix. 65, 66. 
Abyssinia, Lobo's voyage to, L 90. ; 

vi. 122. 
Abyssinia, Prince oi. See Rasselat. 
Academia della Crusca send Johnson 

their Vocabulary, iL 51. 
Accent, Scotch, overcome by per- 
severance, iii. 188. 
Accounts, keeping, vUi 167. 



Achilles, shield of, vii. 380. 

Acis and Galatea, vii. 72L 

Acquaintance, Johnson's numerous 
and various, vL 138. ; viii. 220. 

Acquaintances, ii 52. ; viii. 166. 

Acting, viiL 238. 

Acting, tragic, Johnson's contempt 
of, iv. 27., 

Action in public speaking, iii 249. 

Active sports in young people, not to 
be reckoned idleness, L 44. 

Activity of body, Johnson's, ix. 2. 

Activity of mind, Johnson's, vii. 193. 
193. n. 

Actor, qualities of a great, ix. 272. n. 

Actors, i. 192, 19a 231. j U. 177. ; iii. 
93. 277. J iv. 27. 39. 132. ; vi. 23. 
329. J vii. 99. ; viii. 239 n. j ix. 125. 

Actors, Johnson's prejudice against, 
and contemptuous severity towards^ 
L 192. 231. ; ViL 356. 

Adams, Rev. Dr. William, master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, i. 58. 
75. 80. 146. 205. 215. 227. ; IL 11, 12. 
34. 27a ; V. 101 213. j vL 72. ; viiL 
302. 382. Some account of, viiL 
382 n. His account of the first re- 
presentation of ' Irene,' i. 227. His 
Answer to Hume's Essay on Ml. 
racles, vL 72. 

Adams, Miss, afterwards Mrs. Hyett, 

viiL 294i 
Adams, George, dedication to the 
king of his * Treatise on the Globes,* 
iL 74 ; iiL SI. f 
Addison, Joseph, L 237, 238. S16. ; ii. 
S0& 296. ; iii. 300. ; iv. 37. 81.; v. 
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42. 289. ; vL 16& 294. ; vU. 60. 12a 
373. J viii. 22. 50. 67. 399. ; ix. 72. 
His * Nounda,' I 238. HU * Re- 
marks on Itely,* V. 289. 289 n. His 
style compared with Johnson's, i. 
264. His conduct towards Steele, 
viii. 22. (77. Johnson's opinion of, i. 
265 n. ; ii. 208. 296. ; vii. 198. John- 
son's Life of, viii. 22. 

Address of the Painters to George 
III. on his accession, written by 
Johnson, ii. 118. 

Adey, Mrs., 'ii. 52. 64. ; vii. 241. 270. 

Adey.Miss Mary,i.33.i vLlOl.; vii. 298. 

Admiration, v. 306. 
Adventurer,' Dr. John Hawkes- 
worth's, L 241. 277. SOQ, 301. 303. 
305. ; ii. 70. The papers marked T. 
written by Johnson, i. 300. 

' Adventures of a Guinea,' by whom 
written, iv. 307. 307 n. 

' Adversaria,' specimen of Johnson's, 
i.238. 

Adversaries, not to be treated with 
respect, iv. 20. 

Advertisement, Johnson's, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, L 103. In 
the Universal Chronicle, il 108. In 
the Edinburgh newspapers, v. 166. 

Adultery, iii. 46. 

* .Egri Ephemeris,' Johnson's, viii. 388. 
« iEneid,' story of the, viii. 2ia 
'JEschylus,' Potter's translation of, 

viL 91. 
Aflfectation, vii. 874. ; ix. 185. 
AffecUtion in writing, iv. 26a 
Affectation of familiarity with the 

great, viii. 33. 
Afflection, natural, iil 10& ; viL 265. } 

vuL 204. 
Agar, Welbore Ellis, vi. 252. n. 
Age, old, viL 10. 88. 88 n., 193. 903. 

369. J viiL 171. 275. ; ix. 91. 212. 

* Agis,' Home's tragedy of, iv. 214. 

* Aglaura,' Suckling's play of, vii. 170. 
Agutter, Rev. William, viii. 287 n. 

His Sermon on Johnson's death, 
viu. 421. 
Aikin, Letitia, afterwards Mrs. Bar. 
bauld, vi 28.; vii S1& ; ix. 4. 



Air-bath, Lord Monboddo's, vi SlOi 
Akenside, Dr. U. 125., iii 195. ; vi 

117, 117 n. 150. 
Akerman, Mr., keeper of Newgate, 

anecdotes of, vii 329, 330, 331. 
Alberti, Leandro, his classical detcrip. 

tion of Italy, v. 42. 289, 289 n, 
Alchymy, v. 326. 
Alcibiades, vii 103, 103 n. 
Alcibiades, hii dog, vii 59, 59 sl 
AlAred, Johnson's wish to write the 

Life of, i. 205. 
Alfred, his Will, viii. 116, 116 n. 
Algebra, the study of, recommended, 

ix.83. 
' Alias,* Johnson's exemplication of 
the word, viii 212. 
Allen, Edmund, printer, ii 98 «,, 260. ; 

V. 22. ; vi. 277. ; vii 106. 162. ; viiL 

68. 222. 374. Johnson's letter to, 

viu. 222. 
Allen, Ralph, iv. 79. 

* Alley Croker,» vii 84» 84 n. 

* All for Love,' Dryden*s preface to, 

quoted, viii. 91 n. 

Alnwick Castle, vii 109. 

Althorp, Lord, afterwards Earl Spen- 
cer, vii 321. See l^encer. 

•Amelia,* Fieldmg's, ri. 163,163«.; 
ix. 80. 

Ambition, vi. 158. 

America and the Americans, v. 99i 
226. 248. ; vii 2L 25. ISSL 338 ».; 
viii 55. 176. 284. , ix. 11. 3a 

Amusements, country, ix. 196. 

Amusements, a man known by liiSi 
viii 319. 

Amyat, Dr.,ii246. 

* Ana,* the French, v. 42. 
Anacreon, Baxter's, v. 124. ; viii 15L 

260. 
Anacreon, Dove of, translated Iff 

Johnson, ix. IS. 
« Anacreon,' Fawkes*a translatiflo oC 

ix. 14. 
Anaitis, temple of, iv. SS2. 2SSL 
Analogy between body and mind, i sa 

* Anatomy of Melancholy,* Buxton'^ 

iii 135, 135 n. i vi 70. 
Ancestry, iii 179L 
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'Ancient Ballads,* Dr. Percy's, ix. 

193. £41. 

Ancient times, folly of praising, at the 

expense of modem, viii. 212. 
Anderson, Professor, at Glasgow, v. 

114.117.; vL 253. 
Anderson, Dr. Robert, his * Life of 

Johnson,' i. 43. 111. 
Anderson, Mr., his * Sketches of the 

Native Irish,' vi. 243. 
Andrew's, St, iv. 57. 60. 
Anecdotes, Johnson's love of, iv. SI. 
AnAractuosities of the human mind, 

vii.352. 
Angel, John, his * Stenography," iii. 

265. 
Anne, Queen, Johnson touched by, 

for the evil, i. 38. 319. 
Anne, Queen, wits of her reign, vii. 

195 n. 
Annihilation, vi 293. j vii. 140. 

* Animus squus,' the, not inheritable, 

V. 129. 

Anonymous writings, vii. 248. 

Anson, Lord, vii. 245. Johnson's epi- 
gram on his Temple of the Winds, 
vii. 245 n. ; ix. 26. 

* Anthologia,' viii. 389. 
Antiquarian Researclies, vii. 189. 
Apelles, the Venus of, viii. 81. 81 n. 

* Apology,' Gibber's, vi. 193. 

« Apology for the Quakers,' Barclay's, 

vi. 89. 
Apology, Johnson's readiness to make 

one, viii. 323. 

* Apotheosis of Milton,* not written 
by Johnson, i. 155, 

Apparitions, ii. 106. 180. 313. j'iii. 175. 

194. 213. 220, 220 n. ; viU. 69. 71. ; 
ix. 5. 69. 

Appetite, riders out in quest of, ix. 

152. 
AppiuB, Cicero's character of, applied 

to Johnson, viii. 380. 
Applause, vii. 379. 
April fools' day, vi. 239, 239 m. 
Arabs, fidelity of, iv. 131. 
Arbuthnot, Dr. John, ii. 308. ; ir. 37. 
Arbuthnot, Robert, iv, 19, 19 n. 
« Arcadia,' Sidney's, vi. 266, 866 m. 



Arches, comparative strength of se- 

; micircular and elliptical, ii. 116. 

Architecture, ornamental, vi. 68. 

Areskine, Sir John, v. 21. 

Arguing, Johnson's mode of, and 
fondness for, vl 120. 141. ; viii. 88L 
281. 317. 

Argument, Johnson's, on Schoolmas. 
ters and their duty, iii 222. 311. 
On Vicious Intromission, iii. 233. 
314. In defence of lay patronage 
iii 286. 319. Against Dr. Memis'S 
complaint, that he was styled * doc- 
tor of medicine,' instead of * physi- 
cian,' v. 320. 334^ In favour of the 
corporation of Stirling, v. 322. On 
entails, vi. 38. On the liberty of 
the pulpit, vi. 181. 334. On the 
registration of deeds, viii 47. In 
favour of a negro claiming his li- 
berty, vii. 20, 21. Against a prose- 
cution by the procurators of Edin- 
burgh against the publisher of a 
Ubel, viii 110. 

Argument and testimony, viii 281. 

.Argyle, Archibald, third Duke of, v. 
41.86. 

Argyle, John, fifth Duke of, v. 95. 
Johnson's visit to, v. 102. John, 
son's letter to, v. 108. His letter to 
Johnson, v. 108. 

Argyle, Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess 
of,v. 9»,94n. 

Ariosto, vii 335. 

Aristotle, saying of, vii 361. His 
* Poetics,* vi 158, 158 n. 

Arithmetic, Johnson*8 resort to, when 
his fancy was disordered, ix. 27. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, ix. 14a 

Armidale, iv. 159. 307. 

Armorial bearings, iii 215. 

Arms, piling of, why insisted on, vii, 
219. 

Armstrong, Dr. John, ii 112. • vi SSa 

Army, officers of the, v. 151. 

Amauld, Anthony, vii. 908. 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas, bis 'Observ. 
ations on Insanity,* vi. 319. 

< Art of Living in London,* i. 114. 
Art of Thinking, ix. 259. 
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Aitiflcial rains, t. 814 fi. 

* Art's corrective,* v. 27. 

Articles, subscription to the thirty. 

nine, iii. 110. 177, 177 n. ; iv. 61. 
Ascbam, Roger, Johnson's life of, 

ii. 254.. ; ix. 87. 
Asaph, St. Bishop of. See Shipley. 

* Ascanius,' iv. 203 n., 205 «., 421 is. 
Ash, Dr. John, founder of the.Eume- 

lian club, viii. 393 n. 
Ashbourne, vl 925. ; vil 27. 
Ashburton, LonL See Dunning. 
Assertion,^vii. 281. 
Assise, maiden one, vii. 96. 
Association of ideas, vlL 136. 
Astle, Thomas, keeper of the records 

in the Tower, i. 177. Johnson's 

letter to, viil 116. His notes on 

Alfred's will, viii. 116 n. 
Astle, Rev. Mr., Johnson's advice to, 

as to his studies, viii. 315. 
Aston, Sir Thomas, L 85, 85 n. 
Aston, Mary, afterwards Mrs.Brodie, 

i. 85. ; vii. 200, 200 n., 208. ; viU. 27, 

27 n. ; ix. 55. Johnson's epigram 

addressed to her, i. 154. ; viL 200, 

200 n. ; ix. 55. 
Aston, Elizabeth, i. 85. ; ill 32. 1S& ; 

V. 330. i vi. 100. 105. J vi 267. ; 

vii. 31. Johnson's letters to, iii. 32. 

67. } vi. 233. 235. 271. ; vii. 31. 237. 

241. 269. 300. 302. 
Astley, Philip, vii. 293, 293 n. 

* As You Like It,' the clown's answer 

in, ix. 53. 
Atheism, ix. 40. 

* Athol porridge,' viii. 53. 

* Atlas,' the race-horse, v. 195. 

Atonement, the great article of Chris- 
tianity, Iv. 89, 89 n. ; viL 6, 6 «. j 
viii. 103. ; ix. 317. 498, 498 n. 

Attack, advantages which authors 

derive from, iv. 305, 306. ; v. 276. 
Atterbury, Dr. Francis, Bishop of 

Rochester, vii. 5S. 78. 
Attorney (reneral, ludicrous title 

given to, vi. 198. 
Attorneys, iii. 141. ; v. 84 
Avarice, v. 48. j vl 159. 193L j viL 

174. ; ix. 54. 9a 



Auchinleck estate, t. It6, VStt is. ; ^ ' 

34.323. 
Auchinleck, Lord, BoeweH'^ father, 

V. 122. 124. ; vL SOO n. Some ac 

count of, V. 130, 131 n. Pesignatei 

Johnson ' Ursa Mi^or,' v. 132. 
Auchnasheal, iv. 150. 
Author, rarely hurt by his critiGS, viL 

318. 
'Author, the Young,* a poem by 

Johnson, i. 52. 
Author, Virgil's description of the 

entrance into hell ap^ed to^ v. 

4a 

Authority, parental, ix 7. 

Authors, L 304. ; ui. 54. 27& ; iv. 55i 
305,30a J V. 288. ; vi 136, 327.; vii 
55. 172. 189, 190, 344. 246. ; vUL KXL 
321. ; ix. 45. 119. 194u Attacks on 
them useful, iv. 306. The casuisliy 
which passes on the w<nrld the pt»* 
duction of one for that of anoUicr 
condonned, L 304. 



B. 

fBiich y Graig, v. 200, SOO it. 
Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulara, iv. 

253.; ViL 12. Mallet** < Life* < 

ViL 12. His * History of Henry 

VIL' iv. 234. His precept fbr ooo. 

versation, viii. SSI. His * Ess«3«,' 

ix. 259. 
Badcock, Rev. Samuel, vliL 411, 411 a. 
Badenoch, Lord of, iv. 117, 117 is. 
Bad habits, viU. 173. 
Bad management, viL I6S. 
Bagshaw, Rev. Thomas, 302, 302 a 

Johnson's letter to, viU. 355. 
Bagpipes, v. 47. 
Baillie, Dr. Matthew, his recomnMsd* 

ation of card.playing, ▼. 157 «, 
Baker, Sir Richard, his * Chionidcs,' 

quoted, iv. v. 
Baker, Sir George, viii. 359. 
Baker, Mrs., iiL 16. 
Balance of Misery, vUL 305. . x. 9Sl 
Balcarras, Earl of, vi. fiog n. 
Ball without powder, vii. 355, 
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Baxter, Richard, iii. 29& j iv. 90. ; yliL 

175. 219. ; iz. 14L 381. 
Baxter, Richard, viu. SaS. j ix. 141. 

J2L Hi« * Reasons of the Chriatian 

Religion* recommended by John. 

son, viii. 232. 
Baxter, William, hit ' Anacreon,* t. 

124. ; viii. 152. 260. 

* Bayes,* character of» iii. 200, 200 fi. 
Bayle, M., his Dictionary, iL 208.; ▼. 

12. 
Bears, r. 291. 
Beatniffe, Richard, Johnson's letter 

to, respecting Levett, x. 258. 
Beaton, Cardinal, his murder, ii. 60, 

60 n^ 
Beattie, Dr. James, i. 245 n. ; iii. 163. 

165. 16ft 173, 173 n. 232. 235. 302. 

310. ; V. 105. 328. ; vi. 205. ; vil 336. j 

viii. 7ft 352. His letter to Boswell, 

ill 173. Johnson's letter to, vil 

336. His * Essay on Truth,* ix. 64. 

HU * Hermit,' viii. 117. 
Beauclerk, Topham, i. 102. 396, 297. ; 

il 122. 214. 271. 283. ; iii. 17. 272. ; 

iv. 76. 112. i V. 34. 65. 225. 232. 287. 

304. ; vi. 25. 120. 135. j vii. 121. 21& 

258. 265. 310, 310 n. 32L 357. 358. 

374. ; viii. 50. 82. 170. ; ix. 66. 69. 
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Viwount, iL 15. 85. ; viii. 2a Hi« 
share in Pope's 'Essay on Man,* 
vii. 283 »., 284, 285. 

Bolingbroke, Frederick, second Vis. 
count, ix. 43. 

Bolt Court, vii. 11%; x. ff7. 

Bonaventura, the ' Seraphic Doctor,' 
ii. 302. 
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195 A. His * Letter to the People 
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Character of, x. 14L l43w Monoir 
of, X. 204. 
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Boswell, David, the author*s brother, 
vi. 327 11.; vii 334, 334 M. 342. 
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Alexander, the author's eldest son. 
ill. 217. ; V. 338, 338 n. 

Boswell, David, the author's second 
son, vi 221. 

Boswell, James, the author's third 
son, i 87.; iii 14a i vi iSSn. : vii 
231. 

Boswell, Elisabeth, the author's 
mother, vi. 201 n. 
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Port.,' i. BIS.; vL !«. wen 53L 








CiceiD, hi. dEfencecrthenudy atibt 


df, L t2- ra. i a ssa ; ni. ins. ■, iv. 


law, ILL 37. Hii chBnicIer of Ap- 


IM. 2Sft i rt. S» H7. SflS, WE ». J -iu 


Iflui, uppliEd bj Mr. Burke Id John. 




ton. rHL 380 «. 


(:hi™,wrfrf.'»a.io5. 


Dmu, order of tie BmlliiS, t. 174. 


l;lilii™!.I.EU«W. MllW. 
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ClioH Abbf dp. rii. igi, 1!« «, 
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*B».;iii80.;.:i.92.S15 




Cliredd«,,mnry,EarlDr,..S5, 




CUrradDn M.niiKrlpU, vL 49, « n 




Clerel, chmaeilKd bj Johnsiii, vtu 


vii. S6. SM. i It ssa 




Clirt.liin,ReT.Mr,iIi,4e, 




■Chli.H«iH=ro,- Steele-., *t 79. 
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OKte, Dt. Brawl, tl 171.; HI. lia-. 
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pcjruiil,vii.j 


■ Senmini,' ill. ra JdIiiimb'. 


Chri«'. HCI.f«:tian, iT, 88, SBn. [ vili. 


de»lh-lied lecoiniBentfiilioo of, viiL 


wiiiisn. 
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INDEX. 



their parishimien, iti. 143. English 

iv. 27a Scottish, iiL 175. ; W. Sfi. 

S78. Irish, hi 148. Lax joUity of, 

offiensive, viii. 50l Dress of, should 

be in character, viii. 50. 
Clergyman, Addison's portrait of, viii. 

50. Johnson's model of, viii. 51. 

His excellent letter to a young, ril 

339. 
Clerk, Sir Philip Jennings, riii. 55. 
CUft, WUliam, iii. 56. 
Climate, yii. 143. 
Clive, Robert, first Lord, viLigO. SIS. 

282. 
CUve. Mrs., iv. 132.; vu. 355. ; riii. 238. 
Clothes, fine, vi. 114u 
Ctub, Ivy-lane, formed by Johnson, 

i. 218. i viii. 249. ; x. 27a 
Club, Literary, founded by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, ii. 272. 320, 32L 323. 325. ; 

iii. 279. 299. ; iv. 111. j v. 255. 288, 

288 n.; vl 235. 248. '26a; viL 59, 

59 n. 122. 375.; ix. 47. See Lite. 

rary Club. 
Chib,- Boar's Head, iv. 271. 
Club, Queen's. Arms, viii. 6a 
Club, in Old Street, ix. 6a ; x. 272. 
Club, Essex Head, viii. 249, 250 «. 
Club, Eumelian, viii. 39a 
Club, vJohnson's definition of a, viii. 

251 n. 
* Clubable' man, viii 250. 
Coarse raillery, Johnson's powers of, 

viii 37a 
Cobb, Mrs., v. 331.; vt 101. ; 298, 

298 «!. ; X. la 
Cock-lane ghost, vii. lOa 
Cocker's Arithmetic, iv. 146, 146 «. 
Coke, Lord, iii. 187. ; ix. 136, 136 n. 
Col, island of, v. 11. 30 m. 
Col, the Laird of, v. 62. 68, 68 «i. S19. 
Colbome, the calculating boy, vi 65». 
Colchester, ii. 256. 
Cold Baths, ix. 245. 
Colisaeum, Johnson's mind compared 

to the, iii. 114. 
Collier, Jeremy, viiL 287 n. 
Collier, Dr., of the Commons, vii. 229, 

229 n. 



CoUins, William, the poet, 1. 155ii. 

303 «!. ; ii 24, 24 n. 2& 60. 15;a 
Cohnan, George, i. 243, 243 ».; iv. 

111. ; vii. 358. 365. His * Odes to 

Obscurity and Oblivion,' v. 275 

His imitation of Johnsoa'a style, 

X.286. 
Colman, George, jun., his 'Baadon 

Records * quoted, vi. 176 n. 
Colquhoun, Sir James, ▼. 107. 
Colquhoun, Lady Hdea, ▼. 109, 109 n 
Colson, Rev. John, i. ill, m » 

253 It. ; V. 215,215 m. 3S9, 339 «. 
Colville, Lady Dowager, v. 137, 137 «. 
Colville, Alexander, fourth Laid, v 

137 «. 
Combermere, v. 197, 197 ft. 
Commandment, the seventh, ix. ISS. 
Commandment, the nipth, modes ot 

placing the emphasis on, L 19G. 
Commostary, the Bible to be read 

with a, vi. 181. 
Commerce, v. 232. 
Common Prayer, Book of, viiL 296. 
Communion of Saints, viii. 292, 292 11. 
Commimity of souls, doctrine of, iii 

294. 
Compuiy, viii. 316. Cause of John 

son's fondness for, L 16L 
Compassion, ix. 119. 
Competency, small, the bane of men 

of talent^ V. 260. 
Compliments, v. 330.; vi 3Q2L; ix 

74. 115. 
Complaints and compliUners, vu. 378. ; 

ViiL 160. ; ix. 131 
Composition, viL 340. 359, 360. ; ix. 

150. 17a 195. Happy moments for. 

iv. 32. Johnson's advice respect. 

ing, iv. 3SL His extnunrdinai; 

powers of, iv. 63, 6i.| v. 287.; vl 

182 IS. 
* Compositor,' the, viu. 323 is. 
Compton, Rev. James, a BeoedictiDt 

monk, viillM)l,201 ». ; ix. S6fl. 
Condaminti's account of the savagt 

girl, iv. lia 
Condescension, vii S5S. 
Conferring fovours, ix. 96. 




Cmwtj C«rtle. •. W7. Sll. 

Gnk, CapUla Jsdh, the cIkudib. 



rf ippKJi on lanerUng Focte 



ID phllHapliIci] piindplti. vU 



Cotton, St Lynch Smliuburr, t. 193. 
Collan, Sir Robnt Salurtmrr, *, im, 
• Council of Tieal,' Ulitoi]' of, L 1 17. 

CounlTf uiiu>eni«iU, li. 9S. 

BB,SSn. ISa.Sie.; tiii.su.; ix. 85. 
Ceiirtgs, T. -xl. I tU. KH. IBl. SSi tt. 

Conn Df SeHlDD Id SnjtUnd, v. lU. 

treat, L IM, lU a. I 1). 311. 
Cnurteiiaj', John, hit 'Ppotiai) He- 

ICe.jT. 173. HUdoerlptioDgrihi 



SS2 



INDEX. 



style and economy of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Ubk, tI SOSw. 
Courts of Germany, manners best 

learnt at, iv. 308. 
Courts martial, vii. 360. 
Coverley, Sir Roger De, t. Sia 
Cowardice, viL 180. ; ix. 137. 
Cowdray, the seat of the Lords Mon. 
tague, popular superstition respect- 
ing, viii. 145, 145 n. 
Cowley, Abraham, i. 301 n. ; ▼. 72 n. 
86. ; vi. 149. j vii, 55. j ix. 144. John- 
son's Life of, yiil 7. 
Cowper, William, vii. 89 n. ; x. 145. 

leO. 162. 
Coxcombs, iii. 143. 

Coxeter, Thos. Esq., ii. 299ii. ; vi. 298. 
Crabbe, Rev. George, his * Village,' 

viill64,164n. 
Cradock, Joseph, vL 61 ». 157, 157 n. ; 

ix. 236. 
Craig, Mr., iv. 65. 
Crafhaw, Richard, his ' Epigrammata 

Sacra,' vii. 162. 
Craven, Lady, vi. 139, 139 n. } viL 330. 

324. 
* Creation,' Blackmore's, iiL 116, 116n. 
Credulity, v. 66. ; vii. 187. 210. 
Creeds, iv. 124. 
Crichton, Robert, Lord Sanquhar, iv. 

106 n. 
Critical Review, il 188. 275. ; iiL 25. j 

vi. 150. 313. 
Criticism, iii. 91. j iv. 306. j vii. 246. 

318.; ix. 118. 
Criticism, examples of true, iU. 91. 
Croft, Rev. Herbert, vii. 334. His 
« Life of Young,' viii. 29, 29 n. His 
style described by Burke, viii 29. 
His * Love and Madness,' viii. 177. 
His singular advice to a pupil, viiL 
311. 
Croker, Rev. Temple Henry, trans- 
lator of Ariosto, ii. IS^n. 
Croker, Alley, vii. 84, 84 n. 
Croker,Colonel,ofBalIinagard,vii.84n. 
Cromwell, Oliver, Johnson'^ design of 
writing the Life of, viii. 230, 230 «. 
* Cross readings,' Caleb Whitefoord's 
diverting, viii. 324, 324 n. 



Crouch, Mrs., viii. 220. 

Crousaz's * Examen ' of Pope's Eksay 
on Man, i. 152. ISO. 

Crown, power of the, iii. S03L In- 
fluence of, in parliament, iii. 13L 

* Crudities,' Coriat's, iii. 209, 209 it. 

Cruikshanks, Mr., the surgeon, viii 
214. 234. 370. 

Cuchillen's well, iv. 280. 

Cucumbers, v. 14. ; vii 361. 

Cuillen, the, iv. 257, 257 n. 

Cullen, Dr. WilUam, vi. 31L 

CuUoden, battle of, v. 323 n. 

Cumberland, William, Duke of, v. 
323,323 n. 

Cumberland, Richard, viii 390. I£s 

* Fashioni^le Lover,' iv. 193. His 

* Choleric Man,' iii. 246, 246 u. 
Character of Sir Fretful Plagiary 
intended for him, iii 246 n. His 

* Odes,' vi. 164. His * Walloons,' 
X. 260, 260 n. Anecdotes of John, 
son by, ix. 228. His lines descrip. 
tive of Johnson's character, ix. 
235. 

Cumming, Thomas, the quaker, iv 

99. 103. 250, 250 n. ; viii. 206. 
Cuninghame, Sir John, v. 119. 
Cunning, iv. 231. ; ix. 98. 
Cuper's Gardens, v. 23, 23 «. 
Curates, salaries of, vi 274. 

* Curiosities of Literature,' D'Isradi's, 

viii 14 n. 
Curiosity, i 93 a. 
Curran, John Philpot, v. 263 n. 
Currants, viii. 196. 
Cust, Francis Cockayne, i 196 n. 
Cutts, I.Ady, Atterbury*s fbneral sec- 

mon on, vii 56. 

* Cyder,' Philips's, iv. 77. 

* Cypress Grove,' Drummond of Haw- 

thornden's, iv. 198. 
Cyrus, the resignation of, ix. 7 



o 



Dader, Madame, her Homer vi 
18911. 



Dilnrnpte, Si JdIid, Hi. MT. SSQ 

DalrympJe, Ladr Mu:gJU¥t» *. 11 
Dilid, Andnw, Gr«k Prareu 

Edinburgh, vllL SBtt 
Dance, Ml,, archilecl, !iL 188 ii. 
DanDlng, xdiouted bfjuhnnon, 



D'Arblayi Madnow. Sfe Hunter 

Duhnonl, Lid)-, TiL 391. 

DuighUri, twnejlt of Uklng ti 

MtljlnlD company, ix. 42. 
D.nm.TlloIrBi, the i«or and be 

u. 1^ 1S3. les. SOS. 877 » , 9V& e 

133. SS2, sK, 389 K ssi.sen.; 
<7. SI. sa ssa. 3flL hii 'Liie nf 



IHjl. bright mi! Eloudj.b 
DbuI, Ihe, Icgil rrdieu Rn 



leBnltloilt, li. 46 •>. i 1*. 96. W ■> i 
I. lSflB,i •il.TS.lBOB.J E03.S07. 



pul<ld.Ul,i5B. 
De GrooC, liuc^r 



S34. 



INDEX. 



Demosthenes, i. 170. 172 n. ; iii. S49. 

Dempster, George, ii. 184. S19. 227, 
228 m. i vii. 148. His epitaph on 
himself, ii. 184. His character of 
Johnson's 'Journey to the He- 
brides,' y. 159. 236. 

Denbigh, v. 200. 

Dennis, John, his critical works 
worth collecting, vi. 159. 

Departed spirits, appearance of, it 
106. 180. i vUl 69. 279. ; ix. 69. 

Depresdon of spirits, treatment of, 
i. 113 n. 

Derby, china manufactory at, vL 304. 

Derby, Rev. J., curious anecdote of, 
vt244. 

Derrick, Samuel, i. 136. ; it 15a 167. 
242. 343. ; iv. 120. 262. ; vii. 239. ; 
viiL 182. 224 n. Some account of, 

. I 136 ». 

Descriptions, seldom correspond with 
realities, iv. 130. ; viil 189. 

* Deserted Village,' iL 309. ; iii. 280. 
Desmoulins, Mrs., i. 64. 86. ; iii. 173. ; 

viL 50. 146. 230. 244. 253 n. 296. 349. ; 

viil 68. irO. 226. 251. 
Despotic governments, vii. 124. 
Devaynes, John, esq. viii. 270. 
Devonshire, William Cavendish, third 

Duke of, viL 3. His dogged vera. 

city, viL 249. 
Devotion, ix. 34. 

* Dialogues of the Dead,' Lord LytteL 

ton's, vL 77. ; viii. 28. 

Dialogues, two, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in imitation of Johnson's 
style of conversation, viL 161. ; ix. 
261. 

Diary, Johnson's, iii. 196 n. ; iv. 47. 
The utility of keeping one, ii. 218. ; 
iii. 254.; vii. 56. ; viii. 166ii ix. 
117. 

Dibdin, Charles, iii. 119. 

Dick, Sir Alexander, iv. 41. ; v. 153. ; 
vi. 262. ; viii. 255. 257. 258. His 
letter to Johnson on tne good eff^ 
produced in Scotland by his * Jour, 
ney,' vL 230. 

* Dictionnaire Portatif ' of L'Avocat, 

recommended, ix. 143. 



Dictionary of tlie English Language, 
Johnson's, I 2ia 215, 21& ; ii. 2^3, 
4, 5. 7. 24 27. SSn. 36. 44u 6& 7SL 
148. 228. ; iii. 164. I82L 2S& S40. SM^ 
302. ; iv. 40. 92. 305. 313. ; vL 9%k 
24& ; vii. 287. 352.; x. 4SL 129. 17a 
First pubUshed, it 44. Wilkesl jcu 
d'esprit on, ii. fia Gairiek'a epi- 
gram on, it 53. JohnaoD*s pcofits 
by, iL 57. E{>itome of, IL ea Fe. 
licity with which the examples are 
selected, viii. 281 m; 

Dictionaries, ix. 12L 

Dido, ViiL 185. 

Diligence, ix. 218. 

Dillingham, Miss Anne^ viL 315. 

Dilly, Edward and Charles, iiL 889 
vu 186. 189. J Vii 125, 126, 127, 12BL 
130, 131. 268. 277. } vUi. 79. ^G. 

DUly, Edward, his letter to Boswctt 
on the * Lives of the Poets,* vL 240. 
Jc^nson's letters to, vi. 259L ; viL 
276. 

* Dining.tables,' Macleod's, iv. 858L 
Diploma Arom Dublin, Johnson's, 

on being created a doctor of laws; 
IL 288. From Oxford ; v. S7a 

* Dirleton's Doubts,* characterised by 

Lord Hardwicke, viL 24k 
Disappointment, ix. 116. 
Disease, its effbct on the mind, viii. 

235. 
Diseases, acute and chronical, viii 

136. 
Disguise, ix. 97. 
Dislike, mutual, viL S1& 
D'lsraeU, J., L 128 «. ; IiL 259 »*; viL 

245 It. ; vuL 14 n. 

* Divine Legation,' Warburton's, viiL 

17. 
Divine Service, ix. 130. 
Divines, Old English, ix. 137. 247. 
Divorces, viL £08. 
Dixie, Sir Wolsten, L 8& 
Dockers and the inhabitanta of Fty- 

mouth, dispute between, iL 148, 

149 n. 
Doctoring one's s^f, ix. 198. 
Dodd, Rev. Dr. William, vi. SSS^iSi. 

260.26L 275—287. 293. 308,309. ; f& 



Dodmli, Rtv. Dr., i. 9) 



Deone. Dr., hUvlil 
' Don OuHolt; II. 
DorcAaler.CBlberi 



Douglu tame, Iti, flS, ii^, ; 



>. HU-UllUDDoPlitfur,' 



Dnughu, crviqulUiali 



Otlnking, 111 eSIXt u 



DruDudDnd, George, of I 

Drjden, L SiB n i iL Stt] 
BJO.BS.^iii'.SM.i t.iffi 

nnrencilOr.'liliil). 1 
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Dudlcf. Hf. Henry BiK, n/ttrwtrdt 

Si Uttaj, Tia. mo x. 
Duel, uncieot (rlii b;, It. 11 
DuelliDi, 111. iK. £17 ■. ^S^i if- 

S4a vilLSOS 
DuHildcHU DuciipUDnorCliiiu,- 

13a ilL-tfi. viLan. 

CunlHr, Dr. JaoiiB, hii Eiuji sd 
Ihe Historj oIMimliinii; ta 338. 

IhinCui, BScotchmaunuin, ir. IBS. 
US, M7 338 a. 



Biindu, HuDrt, anernuiii Vlioniiil 
MclviUe.Ji, H. iitlSOm viLse. 

Dundee, JalmiVunjuntafi bit Oae 
cpiUph.ii.flB. 

Oumhinald Cutle,T.1(j(l, 

SunnlDK, Mr, jltin-wudi Idcd Aib. 
J]iuuliiin,WI1iBiDHii[ne,Lonl,lT. 
Duntoii, Jahii, bookteller, bii 'Lire 
DuDTe9ui,lv.S33;«39s.,M). SKn, 

DuimB, Ricbaid, hli puliIicatlDn of 
Jiihnwn'i Dlu; of ■ iaaoej inio 
Hotth Wsles/iMHl 

' Dunndi HiUoDilr. 14J9. the thin) 
bool: prinUil wiiJi d«le. ». as. 

durtim on [he OdaDani,' T. 131 

" T.'Maiur.GcneralA.iii.flS. 



Aihboumt, »!. VS. 



£cc]es, Hfv. Mr., hu UMnirr And, 
Ecclca, luac AiDbrow. of Cnon^ U. 




xSMSfc' 537 1 


Ednrd, Be*. O,. Ediruri, UMnl 


an Hi.™oiWioqofMatti,U..i( 


of, »ii. S3S«. Hi. Xenophm'. 






•Eirt™,-M.di«ii»grtyor.ii.i». 


E(.|,.11.«S4, 


ElwnU, £, tho (Dthiuiut, iU. IK. 


E|>ilii«, Dulus or OrluDI, Till. 










». ES. 


SB.;.. 1^1.^ .ILS,1«. 


EmphMi., DKHle of plulng, In r™*- 


EgUiiuiine, Suiinni, Counleu oT, v. 




11S.;ri-L£«l. Smn auaunt nr. V. 




lao •- lei. 




EpBont. John. But EmI ^r, hi. ' Hl.- 




lawj of thi! Hhuo or Vwrr,- lilt 


ErauUliDo, It, lOL 


IBS. 


EngHib iDd Dunjh l.ngu.g« ndu 


Epnonl, John, Kcond E.rl of. hli 


alljlheMine,.ii.S5a; •Ml.3» 




■ Bngllita M.1H1,,- c(»,)T.o\ tL 813. 




EnglUhhir.TiiLSlS. 


EgTpiiMi, Mcicnt, <|«mion ut lo 


Engll.helBn,lTe7a 


tllritLrf™r,.l,,, IW,. 


Engli.h dnmi, <UI. ise IK. 




' English Poet^' Johnwi.'. odlUon or. 


EUtoB.EHlDt.iv.4S 


St^'LiiaoflhePoel..' 




EnBliUimn, thidr cold lunve lo. 










■EhmwnU of Crillclm,' Lnrd 


I««d,Lai5.;.U.87.Sffll 


KiliDH'I, 1165. -, U. tm. ; [It 91, ^ 


EnglUhncn and SmlLbmcn nm- 




P«rd, i.. 10 , rti. 8SB. 




EolaiU. It, 103. j vI. SS. M, SB. bs 


Rlgiii, ir.Wa. 


JohMonl mum w, vL 37. W. « 


BUtank, Purick Mamr, (Ifth Lnrt, 


44. M. 




Envf , tiL 108. la H. m. 


IM. isa,j'\t.'l«» 179.; >ll. 


Epigram, Johiuon'i. lu Mn. Oitsr, 


an a, ; nil. Ml l«tl«< to Bomell 




ii.dj(ii.b«n,i..aoo.soi. 




EDOI, Mr., dftemrd. Lord, .i. ITS ; 


Epigrun, Id L«niD p.tliuruii, i. 




180. 1 


B..A«,hTQ«'^'u'ilS.,,U.XJ.; 


Hiigr.ni, ad Bicudun Sjv.gc. i. 


rlli. flO n. 


IW- 


EUU, John, (ba monejwiiTeiMr, vi. 


Epigram. G.rrtd.',, m Joh«n% 




Dicllonirr. IL El 


E][li, Sir Honry, of Uie BiJHdi Mu- 


Eplpain on Ihr niirriiuc of in Au>- 


wuin, », ao « 




B)phli««n.'AtchbW»T>. ". «. 




Klphln.ton. J.inM, ill [* MB. W7. ; 




«. Wli vd.SJIii, HI. iKtitl™ or 


Eplgnn to MlH Hur Alton. .„ 


the 'Hjunblcr.- L S*5. Johoion'l 


gOOB. 




Eplgia-n on L«r6 An»ii'. TtnijJc ^f 




thi Wind., TiL MS. 




Eplinm, at. Tii|i|>'i oclfbnlrd. 


L m. JohiMont stuncKt <X uj. 
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Epigram on a religiouf 'dispute at 

Bath, nil 290 n. 
'Epigrammata Sacra,* vii. 152. 
Epilogue to ' Irene,* bjr whom written, 

i.228. 
Epilogue to the ' Distressed Mother,* 

by Johnson, i. 53. 
Epitaph on Philips, the musician, i. 

165,166. 
Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer, I 

205. 
Epitaph on Mrs. Johnson, L 287. 
Epitaph on Admiral Byng, ii. 69. 
Epitaph on Johnson, by Soaroe Je. 

nyns, ii. 71. 
Epitaph for a creature not yet dead, 

ii. 71. 
Epitaph, Greorge Dempster's, on him. 

self, ii. 184 n. 
; Epitaph on Colin Maclaurin, It. 

44 n. 
Epitaph on Dr. Smollet, t. 112. 
Epitaph on Dr. Pamell, viii. 24. 
Epitaph on Goldsmith, vi. 207. 
Epitaph on a celebrated Italian, v. 

289, 289 n. 
Epitaph on a wicked man, killed by a 

fall fVom his horse, viii. 206. 
Epitaph on Johnson, by Mr. Rood, 

viii. 423. 
Epitaph on Johnson, by Dr. Parr, 

viii. 424 n. 
lEpitaphs, vL 27. 204. 210. 
Epitaphs, Johnson's Essay on, i. 165. 
Equality, iii. 258. ; vL 145. 
Erasmus, ▼. 195 n. 205 n. ; ix. 311. 
Erasmus, Jortin's Life of, ix. 142. 
Erasmus, an expression of, applied to 

Johnson, viii. 299 n. 
Enrol, Lord, iv. 98, 99. 105 ». 
Enrol, Lady Isabella, iv. 99. 
Erse language, Johnson's letter on 

the proposal to translate the Scrip. 

tures into, iii. 12. 
Erse manuscripts, v. 243, 244. 24& 

290. 
Erse and Irish, both dialects of the 

same language, iii. 184. 
Erse songs, iv. 121. 175i 262. 
Erskine, Sir Harry, ii. 158. 



Erskine, Hon. Andrew, ii. 18i.; vL 

29a 

Erskine, Hon. Thomas, afterwards 
Lord, iii. 207 n. 208. 210, 21L 

Erskine, Hon. Henry, gives BotweH 
a shilling for the sight of hia * bear,' 
iv.Sln. 

Erskine, Lady Anne, ▼. 137. 

Erudition, ix. 7a 

* Espionage,' no word in the EngUsk 

language to describe, v. 261 is. 

* Esquire,' the title of, L 1. 

Essex, the unfortunate Earl of, bis 

advice on travel, ii. 216. 
Essex Head Club, viit 249, 250, 251. 
Estates, obligation in settling, vi 59. 
Eternal punishments, viii. 20. 
Eternity, iv. 165. 
Etymologies, Johnson's, character. 

ised, ii. 46. 

* Eugenio,' a poem, lines from, iii 284. 
Evans, Tho., a Ixwkseller, of Fater- 

noster.row, beating given to him by 

Goldsmith, iu. 246. 
Evans, Rev. Dr. Evan, v. 204. ; viSl n. 
Evelyn, John, his book of * Forest 

Trees' mentioned, iii. 67. 
'Evelina,' Miss Burney'a novel of, 

viL 314. 332. ; viii. 217 n. 
Evil, origin of, iv. 120. ; ▼.111. 
Evil speaking, vii. 251. 
EvU spirits, iv. 38. ; viii. 293 n. 
Exaggeration, general proneness to, 

vl 272. ; vii. 262. j viii. 159. 199. 
' Excise,' Johnson's offensive de> 

finition of, i. 31 ». ; ii. 48, 48. ; vii 

20a 
Executions, public, ill 94. ; iv. 1(77. i 

viii 179. 331 n. 
Exercise, lienefits of, viiL 136 a. 
Exhibition of paintings at the Rdyal 

Academy, II 131.; viii. 191, 192.; 
Existence, viL 201. 



F. 



Fable, sketch of one, by Johnaon, iii. 

274. 
* Fable of the Bees/ MjHidcvUle'^ iii 

loa 



cf or m IngUni Oem with 



, Her. Mr, M BDDjuiing 
id lilindh' JohnHiB'i pam- 



li. Siim. Mln.iiii. lUi viii. 

the dMUHj of. lUI. 1& 
rait and FjAti,' NeUon*!, vi ^ 



le DelicuT,' Hugh KeUj'i plaj 



Fighllng-CDCk.v. nt 



Fumen, viL tIT. 

Fumborouell. Lord, ViL 

Kuqubar, Oeorgc, hU wriHngi, lii. 

< Fuhlonable Lorei,' Cumbnlud'i : 

' I'Mher'i Rrrcngt,' the Eul of C»r- 



FiuhntirTt, WlllUm, an, \.sa.; J 



Flallerj, Lll 2T7. ! 
Flttt Stnel, vt £d 



Ion*! ' Telemuhiu.' r. 43. 






Fllat,BH, vIlLBMo. HI. 

Flood, Kl^t Hhi! Henrr, 1: 

Hlioplnlini of Johnton n • 
[Di, 111. 1S7. Hia Wtapli on 

FlDyi^TbDiiui,i).SMii. 
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Floyer, Sir John, on * Cold Baths/ 

i 3a On < Asthma/ viii. 963. 
Fludyer, Johnson's college compa- 
nion, vi. 75 M. 
Folengo, Theopilo, viL 125 fk 
Fondness, viii. 140. 
Fontainebleau, vL 9. 23. 
Fontenelle, vi. 26 n. ; vii. 78. 
Foote, Samuel, anecdotes and cha. 

racter of, it 121. 170. 183 n. ; iiL 95, 

96, 97 n. 101. 113. 181 n. 182. S25 n. ; 

iv. 27 n. 73 ». ; v. 146. 232, 233. i 

vL 23 n. 61 n. 191, 192 n. 222. ; viii. 

16a 2ia 227. ; ix. G2. 129. His de. 

scription of Johnson at Paris, vi. 

23 fk 
Forbes, Sir William, of Pitsligo, iv. 

15, 1& la 22. 36. i V. 144. 168 n. ; vi. 

160, 16L 207, 208 n. 211. j vil 29. 

48. 
Ford, Rev. Cornelius, a cousin of 

Johnson's, i. 45it. ; ix. 3. Ghost story 

respecting, vil 210l 
Fbrd, Sarah, Johnson's mother, i 29. 
Fordyce, Rev. Dr. James, iL 168 ti. 

169. i viii. 4ia ; x. 155. 
Fordyce, Dr. George, vii, 59 n. 
Foreigners, vii. 362. 
Fores, iv. 120. 
Form of prayer, arguments for, v. 

110. 
Fornication, iv. 219. ; vi. 134. 
Forrester, Colonel, vi. 13a 
Forster, George, bis ' Voyage to the 

South Seas,' vi. 324. 
Fort Augustus, vii. 235. 
Fort George, iv. 12a 
Fortune, ix. 213. 
* Fortune,' Derrick's poem of, quoted, 

1136. 
Fortune hunters, i 136. 
Forster, Mrs. Elizabeth, Milton's 

grandaughter, i. 267. 271. 
Foster, Dr. James, some account of, 

vii. 357 n. 
Foster, Thomas, surgeon, iii. 56. 
Fothergill, Dr. John, vi. 99 n. 
Fothergill, Rev. Dr. Thomas, John- 

son's letter to, v. 272. Lord North's 

letter to, v. 27a 



Foulit, Sir Jamet, some aocownt oT, 

iv. 162 w. 26*. 
Foulis, the Mesdeurs, the Elievhs of 

Glasgow, V. lia 
* Fountains,' the, a tale, by JohoKMi, 

iii. 10. 
Fowke, Jos^h, ▼. 436. ; x. 119. SSI 

262. 
Fox, Right Hon. Charles James, iu. 

177 n. 263 n. i v. 182 is. 288 n. ; vi. 

140 n. ; vU. 84. 96. lOa 122 «. ; 

viii. 154. 262. 27a 295. 
France, Johnson's Journal of bis 

Tour in, vL 1— 2a 
France, want of middle rank in, vi 

a 21. 
France, state of literature in, vil 87. 
Francis, Rev. Dr. Philip, i. 169 n. His 

translation of Horace, vii. 2ia 
Fhmcklin, Rev. Dr. Thomas, tiM 

translator of Sophocles, ii. Ifia ; vL 

210 n. His translation of the ** De? 

tnonax *' of Lucian, and intcrttial 

to Johnson, vii. 380. 
Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, iv. sa 
Fraser, Mr., engineer, vii. laa 
Fraser, Simon, Lord, iv. 255, 
Frederick of Prussia, Johnson's ?-«<* 
of,ii. 62.; iii. 45 n. 
Free will, iii. 8a ; viL 133 is. 
French, Johnson's notiom of their 

manners and customs, iv. 109i i vi 

22, 23. ; vii 215. 362. 
French Academy send Johnstm their 

Dictionary, ii. 51. 
French language, vi 24. 
French writers superficial, and why, 

ii.241. 
Froich, credulity of the, v. Ga 
French literature, iv. 247. j v. 4fi. • 

viU. 231. ; ix. 103. 
Freron, M.» the antagonist of Vdtaire, 

Johnson's visit to, vi 6. 527. 
Frewen, Rev. Dr. Accepted, iii 

28a 

Friends and Friendship^ t 188. 0ia j 
ii. 52. 81. 305. ; iii 95. igSL Sia ; iv. 
90. i V. 306. 185. ; vU. 132, lag n. 
261. J viii 93. 27a ; ix. 54. 12L 1» 

9oa i X. ga 87a 
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'Friendship', an Ode, by Johnson, 

L182. 
FriNck language, ii 26ft 
Fullarton, Colonel John, viL 2191 
Future sUte, iii. 19S. ; viL 20. 
Future state, knowledge of friends in, 

ill 192. ; vi. 293. ; vii. IdO, 190 n. 

131. ; viii. 279. 
Futurity, ix. 123. 



G. 

Gaelic language, iii. 184, 184 n. ; Tni. 

247, 247 n. 
Gaiety, vi. 235. ; ix. 41. 
Galatians, Durham on the, iv. 132, 

132 fi. 
Galen, vii. 356. 
Gaming, iii. 209. ; vi 140, 140 n. 

* Ganganelli's Letters,* not authentic, 
▼ii. 189, 129 ft. 

* Garagantua,* Johnson compared to, 
vii 90. 

Gardener, Mr, bookseller, v. 288. 
Gardening, iiL 78. ; ix. 95. 
Gardenston, Lord, iv. 74, 74 n. 
Gardiner, Mrs., i. 289. ; viii. 241. 
Garrick, David, i. 83. 104. 106. 109. 

112. 165. 192, 193. 209. 22a 227. 23a 

234 1». 253, 253 n. 296. 299. ; ii. 15. 53. 

56. 82. 165. 172. 274, 275, 975 n. ; iii. 

23. ea 79. 229. 268. 277. 286. ; iv. 266, 
. 266 n. 305. ; v. 9a 262. 264. ; vi. 96, 

96 n. 174. 191. 291. 328. 330. ; vii. 91. 

93. 137. 160. 23a 241. 261. 352. 356. 

372. ; viii. 238. ; ix. 11. IS. 67. 125. 

133. 232. 237. 247. 280. 320. 
Garrick, Peter, 1 109. j v. 194 «. 247. ; 

vi. 94. 101. 
Garrick, Mrs., viii. 73. 
Gastrel, Rev. Mr., his gothic barbarity 

in cutting down Shakspeare's mul- 
berry-tree, vi. 106, 106 n. 
Gastrel, Mrs., vii. 31. 237. 241. 269. 
Gaatrell, Bishop, his * Christian Insti. 

tutes,* V. 58. 
Gataker, Rev. Thomas, * on Lots, and 

on the Christian Watch,' v. 32. 



Gaubius, Professor, bis distinction be- 
tween hypochondria and madness, 
i. 65. 

Gay, the poet, v. 14.; viii. 5. His 

* Beggar's Opera,» vii. 17a The 

* Orpheus of Highwaymen,* v. 314. 
Gelidus, character of, in the * Ram* 

bier,' i. 25a ; V. 215. 
Gell, Mr., of Hopton Hall, v. 196. 
General knowledge, ix. 4. 
General polity, ix. 28. 
General principles, ix. 4. 
General warrants, legality of, ii. 7a 
Generosity, v. 15a ; ix. 218, 298. 
Genius, iv. 92. ; vii. 246. 33a 
Gentility, ix. 54. 

Gentleman, Francis, ii. 155, 155 n. 
Gentleman's Magazine, i. 95. lOa 12a 

165. 171. ; vii. 174. 
Gentlemen, ix. 54. 

* Gentle Shepherd,' Allan Ramsay's, 
iii. 259. J V. 120 n. 

George I., Johnson's character of, v. 
284. 

George II., his severity in the case of 
Dr. Cameron, i. 162, 163 n. John, 
son's uniform invective against, i. 
162. ; V. 284. Johnson's epigram on, 
i. 166. Not an Augustus to learning 
or genius, L 243. His destruction 
of his father's will, v. 284, 284 n. 

George III., his accession and cha. 
racter, U. 118. 130. 140. ; iv. 206 m 
V. 229 n. Johnson's character of, 
ii. 130. Grants Johnson a pension, 
i. 141. Johnson's interview with, 
iii. 19. Happy expression of, i. 258. 
His magnanimous conduct during 
the riou in 1780, vii. 327. 329. His 
alleged reftisal of an addition to 
Johnson's pension disproved, viii. 
353 n. 372, 372 n. 

George IV. See Prince of Wales. 

* Georglcs,* viii. 2ia 
Gerard, Dr., iv. 92. 136. 
German courts, iv. 304. 
Gesticulation, viii 324.; ix. 17a 

221. 
Ghosts, Ii. 106. 180. 313. ; iii. 175. 194. 
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213. 220, 220 n. ; vll 59. 103. 141. 
210. 215. 270. ; viii. 69. 71. j ix. 5. 69. 

Giannone, vii. 352. 

Giants* Causeway, vii. 295. 

* Giants of Literature/ i. 258. 

Giardini, iii. 266. 

Gibbon, Edward, liL 65. 177. ; iv. 20 n. ; 
V. 182 n. 291, 292, 292 n. 314 n. ; vL 
127. 176. ; ix. 240. SIcetch of his 
appearance and manners, by George 
Colman, jun., vi. 176, 176 n. His 
character of Dr. Maty, 1. 35 n. His 
panegjrric on public schools* vL 127. 

Gibbon, Charles, his * Work worth 
the Reading,* ii. 311 n. 

Gibbon, Rev. Dr., viu. 106, 106 n. 

Oiflfkrd, a clergyman, rerses by, iii. 
149, 149 n. ; iv. 122L 

Gifford, William, anecdote related by, 
on Johnson's proficiency in Greek, 
viii. 389 ». 

Gilbert on * Evidence,* v. 140. 

GUlespie, Dr., vHL 257. 

Gin-shops, iii. 257. 

Gisboime, Dr., v. 289 n. 

Glanville, William Evelyn, vii. 186 n. 

Glasgow, V. 114. ; viii. 176. ; ix. 95. 

Glasse, Mrs., her book of * Cookery,* 
written by Dr. Hill, vii. 127. 

Glensheal, iv. 149, 149 n. 

Gloominess, folly and sinfulness of, 
viii. 125. 

Glow-worm, iii 46L 27& 

Gluttony, ii. 258. ; ix. 120. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, il 188. 190, 190 n. 
192. 194. 199, 199 n. 201. 318.; iii 
27. 35. 59. 84. 197. 21& 218, 219. 222. 
246. 252. 257. 273. 275, 276. 284. 29a 

299, 300. 301. ; iv. 9a ; v. 85. 188. 
303. J vl 155, 155 n. 156. 222, 22& 
241. 252, 253. 27a 276. 279. 280. ; viii. 
84 n. 90 n. 91. 163. 173. 211 n. John- 
son's opinion of, and of his writings, 
1 184. 308. 309. ; 111. 37. 197. 281, 282. 

300. 304. J iv. 145. 306. 309. j vi 85. 
188. 303. ; yi 155, 155 •». ; viL 77. 
84, 85. 108. 160. 228. 247. 305. 309. 
245 n. 369. 374. 376. ; viU. 84. 91. 96. 
163. 172, 173. ; ix. 64. 148. 205. 230. 
237. Beats Evans, the bookseller, 



for abasing hhn, 111246, 246 IS. Hit 
death, v. 188. Johnson's teCnstic 
on, V. 189. Johnson's latin epitaph 
on, vi 204. 207. Garrick's dexrip- 
tion of him, ii 190 n. Hit * Vicar 
of Wakefield,* i 192, 19S «. ; viii 
172. His *Travdler,«ii SOa; iii 
280. ; viii. 84. 96. HU < Deserted 
Village,' il 309. ; iii 880.' Jcdnmo'k 
prologue to his * Good-natured 
Man,' iii. 37. His JAf^ of Pundl, 
iii 160. Dedicates * She Stoops to 
Conquer * to Johnson, iii 2fiSL Hit 
* Animated Nature,* vi 209 *s. 

Goldsmith, Rev. Mr., iii 290. 

Goldsmith, Mrs., vi. SS7. 

Good breeding, iv. 81. ; ix. 9. 812. Is 
what it consists, iii. 83. The best 
book upon, iv. 308. 

Gooddere, Captain, iv. 87 n. 

Good Hater, ix. 219. 

Good-humour, iv. 222. ; ▼. 309. 

* Good-natured Man,* Goldandthl, 
iii 35. 37. 

Goodness, infinite, viii 302. 

Goodness, natural, iv. 227. 

Good, Dr. Mason, i 64. 

Gordon, Professor Thomas, iv. 8& 9L 

Gordon, Lord George, vii 386, 387, 
328 n. ; viU. 3. 

Gordon, Sir Alexander, iv. 86l 9L 

Gout, iv. 220. 

' Government of the Tongue,* vii. 251. 

Government, iii 208. ; ix. 145. 

Government influence, v. 897. 300l ; 
vi. 167. ; vui. 56. 

Government of India, viii 806. 

Governments, different kinds o^ fil 
124. 

Gower, Earl, his letter to a ftieod tt 
Swift in behalf of Johnson, i US. 

Gower, Earl, probable cause of Jokr 
son's aversion to, i 146 : IL 5D. 
50 n. 

Grace, vii 133, 133 n: ; vilt 86. 

Grace at meals, iv. 188. 

Graham, author of * TdemacfaiH, > 
Masque,* ii 18a ; iv. 988. 

Graham, Lord, third Duke of Hoc* 
trose, vii 25a 




I.1W. 163. HiiOdw,v.f!5.«7! 
Til. 36L Hii ' LetUn,' >, SSS. 
• Qrai't IBD JouniiU,' ii. lii. 

Onat, minneii of the, vii. SIS. 
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H. 

Habeas Corpus, iii. IS, 

Habits, early, v. SIS. 

Hackman, Rev. Mr., his trial for 
shooting Miss Ray, Tii. 257, S58. 

Haddock, Finnon, iv.113, 113 ». 

Hagley, v. 214. 

Hague, Mr. Johnson's early instruc- 
tor, i. 40. 

Hailes, David Dalrymple, Lord, it 
14. 217. 237. ; iiL 23*. i iv. 31. 41, 42. 
281. J V. 228, 228 n.; vi. 41.; viu. 
318. His letter to Bos well on the 
* Journey to the H^rides,' v. 159. 

Hale, Lord Chief Justice, iii. 187. ; v. 
287. ; viii. 314. 

Hall, Mrs., vi. 48. ; viii. 68. 71. 

Hall, Bishop, iiL 192 n. ; vii. 130 ». 

Halsey, Edmund, ii. 293 n. 

Hamilton of Bangour, his poems, iv. 
35. ; VL 290. 

Hamilton, Right Hon. William Ge- 
rard, i. 290, 290 n. ; iii. 157. ; v. 254, 
254 n. ; viii. 89. Johnson's compli- 
ment to his conversation, 1. 293. 
Some account of, i. 290 ft. His 
anecdote respecting Johnson's pen. 
sion, V. 254, 254 n. His kindness 
to Johnson, viiL 240, 241. 

Hamilton, Mr., the printer, iii. 267, 
267 «. 

Hamilton, Lady Betty, v. 96. 102. 

Hamilton, Duchess of, v. 94. lOa 

* Hamlet,' vi. 177, 177 ». ; vii. 364. 

Hammond, James, his * Love Ele- 
gies,' iv. 300. Mr. Bevil's defence 
of, viii. 35, 35 n. 

Hammond, Dr., 'on the New Testa, 
ment,' vi. 181. ; ix. 143. 

* Handmaid to the Arts,' vii. 359 ». 
Hanging criminals, on the new way 

. of, viii. 179. 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, his Shakspeare, 
i. 203. 205. ; iii. 9. 18. 

Hanway, Jonas, his * Essay on Tea,' 
i. 67, 67 n. His Travels charac 
tcrised by Johnson, iii. 137. I 



Happiest Ufe, whidi the, ix. ISSL 
Happiness, iL 224. 311, 311 n ; Iii. 

202. ; iv. 198. ; v. 30. 295. ; vi. 175. 

306. ; vii 18. 130. 136. j viii. 106. ; Ix. 

132. Equalised by Providence, a 

21 n. The only solid basis of, TiL 227. 
Hardinge, Sir Henry, ill. S21. 
Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor, vL 151. ; 

vii 84. 
Hardyknute, ballad of, iii. 92. 
Harington, Dr. Henry, his * Nugc 

Antiqun,' viii 170. 
< Harleian Miscellany,' i. 902. 
Harlow, Mr., the painter, viii 238 «. 
Harmless pleasure, vii 263. 
Harrington, Countess of, vL S76 n. 
Harriot, Mrs., i 3ia 
Harris, James, Esq., iii 266 n.; v. 125 m. 

312. ; vii. 74. 90, 91. His < Hermes,' 

ix. 244. 
Harrison, Mrs., her ' Miscellanies,* ii 

66. 
Harry, Miss Jane, the proselyte to 

Quakerism, vii. 14fin. 144. ; %. 15. 

106. 
Harte, Dr. Walter, his * History of 

Oustavus Adolphus,* iii. 135, 135 «.; 

viii52ii. 53. 336. 
Harwood, Dr., his * History of Lidu 

field,' i. 103. 291. ; vii 239. 
Harwood, Dr. Edward, vi, 157 n. 
Hastie, Mr., the schoolmaster, pro. 

secuted for undue severity, iii 169. 

185.222.235.311. Johnson's argu- 
ment on behalf of, iii 222, 23S. 311. 
Hastings, Warren, Boswell's cha. 

racter of, viii 37. His letter to 

Boswell respecting Johnson, viii 

38. Johnson's letters to, viii HH, 

41, 42, 43. His endeavours to in- 

troduce the Persian language into 

Europe, viii. 41. 
Hatehett, Charles, Esq., his account of 

the * Literary Club,' ii 325. 
Hater, a good, ix. SO. 
* Hatyin foam foam eri,* a popular 

Erse song, iv. 175. Translation of, 
by the Marchioness of Northuiip> 
ton, V. 15. 
Hawkestone, v. 198^ 
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Henry, Dr. Bolwrt, hii ' HUtory o[ 
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Hierarchy, Johnson's reverence for, 

viii. 48. 
' High Life below Stairs,* Garrick's 

farce of, vii. 355. 
Highland chief, iv. 161 n. 167 ».251. 
Highlanders, lit. 184. 
Highwaymen, the question of shoot. 

ing them discussed, vii. 70. 
Hill, Sir John, Johnson's character 

of, iii. 24 n. 
Hill, Aaron, his account of * Irene,* 

i. 230 n. 
Hinchclifffe, Dr. John, vii. 317. 
* Historia Studiorum,* Johnson's, vii. 

173. 
Historian, requisites for an, ii. 207. 
Historians, iv. 234.; vii. 286. 
Historians, how characters should be 

drawn by, vii. 286. 
Historical Fact, ix. 28. 
History, little really authentic, ii. 207. 

iii. 80 n.; v. 312. * An old alma- 

nack,' V. 313. Unsupported by con. 

temporary evidence, a romance, v. 

156. 
History of manners, the most valu- 
able, iv. 78. 
History of the « Council of Trent,' 

John8on*8 projected translation of, 

i. 117. 147. 
Hobbes,. Thomas, on the State of the 

Mind in Old Age, vii. 88 n. 
Hogarth, his first interview with 

Johnson, i. 16^. Johnson's lines on 

the death of, 164 n. His character 

of Johnson, i. 164 n. 
Holdbrook, Mr., Johnson*s early in- 

structor, i. 40. 
Holidays, or Fast Days, vi. 90. 
Hollis, Thomas, i. 47. ; viii. 75 
Holyday's Juvenal, Johnson's high 

opinion of, ix. 317. 
Holyrood House, iv. 35. j v. 106. 
Holywell, v. 202. 
Home, John, ii. 343. ; iv. 214. ; v. 136. 

300. i vi. 167 n. 202 n. 303 n. His 

tragedy of * Douglas,' v. 106 n. 257, 

258 n. 
Homer, iv. 77, 78 n. 178. ; vii. 12. 91. 



185. 380. ; ix. 208. ; x. 53L Johnson's 
veneration for, iiL 144. ; vii. 185. 189. 
Johnson's seal, a head of, iiL 144 ji. 
Johnson's early translations from, 
i. 50. Antiquity of, vii. 185. Pope's 
translation of, viL 91. 188. Ma. 
dame Dacier's translation of, vii. 
189 ft. Macpherson's translation of, 
vii. 189 n. Cowper's translation oi, 
vii. 189 n. 

Homer and Virgil, comparative ex. 
cellence of, vii. 188. 

* Homo caudatus,* v. 334. 

Honesty, noble instance of, iv. 110 h. 

Honey.suckle wives, iii. 60. 

Hook, Abb£, his translation of Be- 
wick's * Memoirs,' vii. 128. 

Hooke, Nathaniel, wrote the Duchess 
of Marlborough's 'Apology,* iv. 192. 

Hoole, John, ii. 154. ; viiL 177. 246, 
247. 264. Johnson*8 letter to War. 
ren Hastings iq behalf of, vilL 43. 
Johnson's dedication of hisTano to 
the queen, ii. 154. His tragedy of 
* Cleonice,* v. 221. Some account 
of, V. 221 n. Johnson's letters to, 
V. 221. ; viii. 363, 364. His diary of 
Johnson's last illness, ix. 178. 

Hope, ii. 137. ; ix. 69. ; x. 245. 

Hope, Dr., botanical professor at 
Edinburgh, v. 158. ; viiL 25a 

Hopeton, John, Earl of, viii. VL 

Horace, i 259. ; v. 306. ; vL 195, 196 «. 
339. ; vii. 55. 83. 17L 17& 219. 24k ; 
viii. 92 n. 209. 277. Jofan8on*ft earty 
translation lYom, 1. 48, 49. Francis^ 
translation of, vii. 219. Dr. Dou- 
glas's collection of editions of, viiL 
277 n. 

Horace's villa, vii. 83. 

Home, Dr. George, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, V. 188. 194. ; vi. 75. 237. Ms 
character of Johnson, viii. 4S7. ; 
ix.330. 

Home, Rev. John. See Tooke. 

Horrebow's History of Iceland, viL 
119. 

Horses, old, what should be done 
with, viii. 244, 245. 
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Hypochondria and madness, dist*nc> 
tiou between, L 61. Improper 
treatment of; i. 113 o. 

* Hypochondriac,' Boswell's, vUL 

169 n. 
Hypocrite, no man one in his plea- 
sures, viii. 319. 

* Hypocrite,* play of the, v. 258. 



I. 



Iceland, curious chapter out of the 
* Natural History ' o^ vii. liXX 

Icolmkill, V. 73. 77. 

Idleness, ii. 88. 213. 254. ; iii. 102. ; 
vii. 357. J viii. 167. 

* Idler,' Johnson'*, il. 85. 88. 101. 

Character of Sober in, intended as 
Johnson's portrait, ix. 15. 

Ignorance, iii. 92. ; ix. 79. Singular 
instance ctf, iv. 126. Guilt of con- 
tinuing in voluntary, iii. 11. Among 
men of eminence, instances of, iii. 
92. 

Ham, Johnson's visit to, viL 4, 5 n. 

* Ilk,' sense of the word, vii. 180 n. 
Imagination, ix. 218. 

Imlac, in ' Rasselas,* vii. 378. 

Immortality, v. 305. ; vii 6, 6 ». 

Impartiality, vL 61. 

Impressions, folly of trusting to, viii. 
102. Should be described while 
fresh on the mind, ii. 294. 

Improvement, viii. 133. ; ix. 133. 

Improvisation, ix. 58. 

Improvisatore, Italian, vi. 53 n. 

Impudence, difference between 
Scotch and Irish, v. 241. 

Ince, Richard, author of papers in the 
* Spectator,' vi. 151. 

Inch Keith, iv. 51. 

Inch Kenneth, v. 41. 61, 61 n. John- 
son's Latin Ode on the Island of, 
V.61. 

* Incidit in Scyllam,* &e., whence ta- 

ken, viii. 172. 
Income, duty of living within, viii. 

219. 
Incredulity, ix. 47. 
Incredulity, Johnson's, ix. 47. 



Inoommunicative taciturnity, ix. ML 
India, government of, viii. 208. 
India, practice of going to in quest of 

wealth, ViL 282. 
Indians, why not weak or d^onned, 

Viii. 204. 
Indigestion, Johnson's r^nedy for, v. 

269 n. 
Inequality, iii. 258. 
Infidel writers, iv. 303. ; vi. 72. ; viiL 

289. ' • 

Infidels, ix. 37. 
InfideUty, Ii. 310. 317. j iii. 82. 97. i iv. 

212. J V. 304.. i vl 72. 178. 293. 
Infidelity, conjugal, vL 143, 143 n. ; 

vii. 288. J ViiL 289. 
Infidels, keeping company with, viiL 

291 
Influence of age, ix. 212. 
Influence of the crown, iii. 131. ; viiL 

215. 
Influence of fortune, ix. 213. 
Ingenuity, superfluous, ix. 85. 
Ingratitude, vL 116. 
Inheritance, consequeoces of antici- 
pating, viii. 133. 
Initials, ix. 121. 
Innes, Mr. William, ix. 156. 
Innes, Rev. Mr., iL 126. 
Inns, comforts of, vi. 81.; ix. 204. Shtn- 

stone's lines on, vL 81 n. 
Inoculation, viii. 96. 
Innovation, rage for, viii. 179. 
Inquisition, ii. 255. 
Insanity, L 29 n. 62: 64. 170. ; iv. 227.; 

vi. 31ft ; vii. 378. 
Insanity, hereditary, an important 

chapter in the history of the human 

mind still to be written, L 29 «. 
Insects, iii. 289. 
Insensibility of a fishmonger, viL 

264. 
Insults, iiL 216, 217. 
Intentions, ii. 314. 
Intentions, good, viii. 365. 
Interest, vii. 63. 
Interest of money, vii. 199. 
Intoxication, vi. 65.; x. 54. 
Intromission, vicious, iit 333. SU, ; 
iv. 4L 
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iBtuition and sagacity, distinction be 

tween, viiL 337, 337 n. 
Invasion, ridiculous fears of, ix. 30. 
Ivectives, viii. 300. 
Inverary, 
Inverness, v. 87. 

* Inverted understanding,* vii. 251. 
Invitations, vL 309. 
Invocation of saints, iii. 299. ; vii. 

290. 
Inward light, iii. 141. 
Ireland, ill 135. 146. 14S. 298. ; iv. 
36. Injured by the union with Eng. 
land, vii. 295. Hospitality to 
strangers in, vii 365. Its ancient 
state less known than that of any 
other country, ii. 77. Johnson's wish 
to see its literature cultivated, ii. 77. 
Necessity of poor laws in, iii. 145. 
Ireland, William Henry, his forgery 
of the Shakspeare papers, viii. 124. 
* Irene,' Johnson's tragedy of, i. 109. 
116. 118. 122. 17a 227. ; vii. 353. j 
ix. 124. ; X. Sa 
Irish, the, a fair people, v. 241. Mix 
better with the English than the 
Scotch do, iii 286. Johnson's 
compassion for the distresses of, 
iii. 135. 298. 
Irish clergy, iii. 148. Johnson's kind- 
ness for, vii 295. 
Irish gentlemen, good scholars among 

them, iii|147. 
Irish accent, iii. 189. 
Irish impudence, v. 241 n. 
Irish language, vi 243. ; vii 65. 
Irish and Welsh languages, affinity 

between, ii 77. 
Irish and Erse languages, compared, 

ui 184. 
Irish papists, iii. 153. 298. 
• Irreparable,* or * irrejAirable ? ' vi 

63 n. 
Isle of Muck, iv. 243. 
Ivy Lane Club, i 218. 

J. 

Jackson, Henry, Johnson's •cbooU 
feUow, vi 95, 95 n. 266. 



285. 



in. 



Jackson, Richard, commonly called 

< omniscient,' vi 136, 136 n. 27S. 
Jacobites, ii 214. 21& ; v. 260. 
Jacobitism, Johnson's ingenious de- 
fence of, ii. 214. 216. 
James I., his ' Dsemonology,* vii 

25a 
James IL, iv. 205, 205 n. ; v. 

297. 
James, Dr., i 83. 180 n. 183. 

198 n.; vi 118. 140, 140 n. 
• Jane Shore,' ix. 72. 
Janes, Mr., iv. 161. 176. 
Japix, Gisbert, his ' Rymelerie,' ii 

269. 
Jealousy, vi. 177. 

Jenkinson, Right Hon. Charles, after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool, v. 280. ; 
X. 127. Johnson's letter to, on be- 
half of Dr. Dodd, vi. 280, 280n. 
Jennens, Mr., his edition of * Hamlet,' 

iii 246. 
Jenyns, Soame, ii 69. ; vi. 168. ; vii 
131.; ix. 27. His * Origin of Evil,' 
ii 69. His epitaph on Johnson, ii. 
70 A. Epitaph prepared for him by 
Boswell, ii 71 n. Application of a 
passage in Horace to, vii 120. His 
* Evidence of the Christian Reli- 
gion,' viii. 131. 
Jephson, Robert, x. 114. 
Jesting, ix. 45. 
Jews, ix. 189. 
Jesuits, destruction of the order of, vi. 

20 n. 
Jodrell, Richard Paul, viii 270. 
Johnson, Michael, father of Samuel, 

i 29. 311. 3iai V. 260n. ; x. 180. 
Johnson, Mrs., mother of Samuel, i 

32. 37. 313. ; ii. 9& i x. 180. 
Johnson, Nathaniel, brother of Sa. 

muel,i29. 94.95 n. 312. 
Johnson, Mrs., wife of Samuel, i 100. 

106 221. 244. 278 — 287. 
Johnson, Samubl — 

Leading EvenU qfhis Ltfe. 

1709. HU Birth, i. 2& Inberiti 
from his father * a vile raelau- 
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cboly,* i. £9. Traditional stories 

of his infant precocity, i. SSL AC> 

fiicted with scrofula, i. 36. 
1712. Taken to London to be touch. 

ed by Queen Anne tot the evil, 

138. 
1716. Goes to school at Lichfield, 

i. 39. Particulars of his boyish 

days, i 48. 

1726. R^oved to the school of 
Stourbridge, I 45. 

1727. Leaves Stourbridge, and passes 
two years with his father, i. 47. 
Specimens of his early poetry, i.47. 

1728. Enters at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, i. 57. His college life, i. 
58. Translates Pope's * Messiah * 
into Latin verse, i. 60. The ' mor. 
bid melancholy' lurking in his 
constitution guns strength, L 62. 
Particulars respecting his religi- 
ous progress, L 68. His course 
of reading at Oxford, i. 71. Spe- 
cimen of his themes or exercises, 
i.75. 

1731. Leaves college, i. 79. Death 
of his father, i. 84. 

1732. Becomes usher of Market- 
Bosworth school, i. 86. 

1733. Removes to Birmingham, L 
88. Translates Lobo's Voyage to 
Abyssinia, i. 90. 

1734. Returns to Lichfield, I 94. 
Proposes to print the Latin poems 
of Politian, i. 94. Offers to write 
for the Gentieman's Magazine, 
i. 95. 

1736. Marries Mrs. Porter, nearly 
double his own age, L 101. Opens 
a private academy at Edial, i. 103. 
Writes a portion of ' Irene,' i. 
109. 

1737. Goes to London with Gar- 
rick, i. 110. Retires to lodgings 
at Greenwich, i. 116. Projects a 
translation of the ' History of the 
CouncU of Trent,' i. 117. Returns 
to Lichfield, and finishes his tra. 
gedy of 'Irene,' i. 118. Removes 
to London with his wife, I 1£2. 



1788. Become* a writer i« the Gen- 
tleman's Magasin^i l£4w Writes 
the dd>ates in both houses of par. 
liament, under the naaae of * The 
Senate of Lilliput,' i. 127. Pub- 
lishes his ' London,* for which he 
receives ten guineas, i. 129. En. 
deavours without success to ob- 
tain the degree of Master of Arty, 
i.144^ 

1799. Publishes * Marmor Nor- 
folciense,' L 156. 

1740. Writes the Lives of Blake, 
Drake, and Barretier, L 164. ; and 
Essay on Epitaphs, i. 164. 

1741. Writes ftee translation of the 
* Jests of Hierocles,' of Guyon's 
'Dissertation on the Amaxons,' 
and of Fontenelle'a * Panegyric on 
Dr. Morin,' i. 167. 

1742. Writes Essay on the Account 
of the Conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Life of Burman 
and of Sydenham, and * Proposals 
for printing Bibliotheca Harlei. 
ana, i. 17SL 

1743. Writes < Considerations on 
the Dispute between Crousaz and 
Warburton on Pope's Essay oo 
Man,* &C., and Dedication to Dr. 
Mead of James's < Medicinal Dic- 
tionary,' i. 18a 

1744. Publishes the * Life of Richard 
Savage,' and writes < Preface to 
the Harleian Miscellany,* i. 185^ 
202. 

1745. PubUshes * Miscellaneous Ob^ 
servations on the Tragedy of Mac- 
beth, with Remarks on Hanmer*s 
Shakspeare,* L 20a 

1747. Publishes Plan for a Die 
tionary of the English Language, 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield, i. 
210. Forms the King's Head 
Club in Ivy Lane, t 918. 

1748. Visits Tunbridge Wells, i. 
218. Writes « Life of Roscoro. 
mon,* * Preface to Dodsley's Ptcl 
ceptor,* and < Vision of Theodort 
the Hermit,' i. 2201 
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to Hoole*8 Tasso, and Detection 
of the Impotture of the Cock 
Lane Ghost, ii. 153. BoBwell be- 
comes acquainted with him, iL 
155. 

1764. The 'Literary Club * founded, 
it 271. AlBicted with a severe 
return of his hypochondriac dis. 
order, it 277. Writes a review 
of Granger's * Sugar Cane,* and of 
Goldsmith's 'Traveller,* a 277. 
Visits his friend Dr. Percy, in 
Northamptonshire, ii. 282. 

1765. Visits the^University of Cam. 
bridge, ii. 283. Created Doctor 
of Laws by Dublin University, 
it 288. Is introduced into the 
family of Mr. Thrale, ii. 299. 
Gives to the world his edition of 
Shakspeare, ii. 298. 

1766. Writes the noble dedication 
to the king of Gwyn's * London 
and W^estminster improved,* and 
'The Fountains,' a fkiry tale, 
111. 8. 

1767. His interview with King 
George III., iil 19. Interesting 
extract from his devotional re. 
cord, iil SO. Writes dedication 
to the King of * Adam's Treatise 
on the Globe,' iii. 31. 

1768. Writes prologue to Gold, 
smith's ' Good-natured Man,' 
iii. 35. Visits Oxford, iiu 35. 

1769. Appointed professor in an. 
cient literature to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, iil 65. Passes the 
summer at Oxford, Lichfield, and 
Brighton, iii. 66. Appears at the 
Old Bailey as a witness on the 
trial of Baretti for murder, iii. 98. 

1770. Publishes 'The False Alarm,' 
iii. 120. 

1771. Publishes * Thoughts on the 
late Transactions respecting Falk- 
land's Islands,* iil 151. Design 
of bringing him into parliament, 
iil 154. Engaged in preparing a 
fourth edition of his folio Die- 
tionary, iii. 182 



1772. Write* fDefimde ot k Sehool- 
master,* and ' Argument in nip. 
port of the law of Vic'iottt Intro- 
mission,' iii. 222. Inter«tting 
sketches of the state of his mind 
at this Ume, iii. S28. 

1773. Publishes new edition of his 
folio Dictionary, lit ggg. Writes 
preface to ' Macbean's Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography,* and Ar- 
gument in Favour of Lay Pa- 
trons, iii. 238. At sixty-fimr, 
attempts to learn the Low Dutch 
Language, iii. 307. Injures hit 
eyesight by the imprudent me of 
small print, iit 307. His jooraey 
with Bos well to the Hebrides, iv. 
1. Presented with the fieedom 
of the town of Aberdeen, ir. 91. 

1774. Engaged in writing his 'Jour, 
ney to the Western lalaads,' v. 
178. Makes a journey into North 
Wales with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, 
V. 194. Spends some time witk 
Mr. Burke at Beaconsaeld, w. 21& 
Writes « The Patriot,' v. 217. 

1775. Publishes his < Journey t* 
the Western Islands of Soadaml,' 
V. 233. Publishes « TaxatiMi no 
Tyranny,' v. 248. Recelvm hit 
diploma as Doctor of Laws ftos 
the University of Oxford, v. S7a 
Makes a tour to France with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, vi. i. 

1776. Writes Argument in sup- 
port of the Right of immediite 
and personal Reprehension ttm 
the Pulpit, Proposals for an Ani. 
lysis of the Scotch Celtic Law 
guage, and a Defence of tkr 
Booksellers A-om the Charge flf 
making exorbitant Profits, vl « 
Pays a visit to Oxford and LI* 
field, iv. 67. Visits Bath with Mr 
and Mrs. Tlirale, vi. let. 

1777. Engages with the boabfi- 
lers to write 'The Lives ef tk 
EngUsh Poets,' vL 24a WH» 
Dedication to the Kingof tfaeP^ 
humous Works of Dc. 
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▼L 844. Exerts his humane and 
zealoiu interference in behalf of 
Dr. Dodd, vl 275. 

1778. His visit to Bennet Langton, 
at Warley Camp» vii. £24. His 
home made uncomfortable by the 
perpetual jarrings of those whom 
he sheltered under his roof, vii. 
230. 

1779L Publishes the Brst four vo- 
lumes of his * Prefaces, biogra- 
phical and critical, to the most 
eminent of the English Poets,' vii. 
237. 

1780. Employed in the completion 
of the * Lives of the Poets,* vii 
308. 

1781. Completes his * Lives of the 
Poets,' viii. 1. Loses his flricnd 
Mr. Thrale, viii. 59. Is a{^inted 
one of his executors, viii. 60. 
Loses his Mend Mr. Strahan, viii. 
78. Plans a life of greater dili- 
gence, viii. 118. Visits Oxford, 
Birmingham, and Lichfield, viii. 

iia 

1782. Loses his old Ariend Robert 
Levett, vtiL 121. Declining state 
of his health, vui. 126. Visits 
Osiford, viiL 137. Takes a part- 
ing adieu of Streatham; his 
prayer on leaving Mr. Thrale's 
family, viiu 144. Reads a book of 
the iEneid every night for twelve 
nights, viii. 213. 

1783. Attacked with a stroke of 
the palsy, viiL 22L Visits Lich. 
field and Oxford, viii. 227 n. In> 
stitutes the Essex Head Club, 
viii. 249. Seized with a spasmodic 
asthma, viii. 251. 

1784. Visits Oxford, viU. 283. His 
friends project a tour to Italy for 
the benefit of bis health, viii 328. 
339. 350. VisiU Lichfield, Birm- 
ingham, and Oxford for the last 
time, viii. 356. His extraordi. 
nary expiatory visit to Uttozeter, 
vui. 37a J X. lOa 



His last' Illness and Death, viiL 
393. 4ia i ix. 125. 152. 177, 178. 
296. 311. 327. His will, viii. 409. 
His funeral in Westminster Ab* 
bey, 419. 424. His monument in 
St Paul's, vUi. 4Sa His epitaph 
by Dr. Parr, viii. 434. Chrono. 
logical catalogue of his prose 
works, X. 300. List of various 
portraits of him, x. 311. List of 
various designs intended to be 
executed by him, x. 294. His 
general character, by Boswell, 
viii 425. 
Johnson, Charles, author of *Adven. 

tures of a Guinea,' iv. 307, 307 m. 
Johnson, Samuel, author of * Hurlo 

Thrumbo,' v. 23 n. 
Johnson the equestrian, ii, 172, 173 n. 
* Johnsoniana,' the collection so 

called, vi. 60, 60 «. j va 17ft 
Johnston, Arthur, his poems, il 248. j 

iv. 96, 96 n. 
Johnston, Sir James, x. 102. 
Jones, Sir William, ii. 140 n.; vii. 261. 
Jones, Philip, vi. 75. 
Jones, Miss, il 78 it. 
Jonson, Ben, v. 155. 
Jorden, Rev. Mr., i. 58, 59, 60. 80 n. 
Jortin, Dr. John, his * Sermons,' vii. 
79. ; vui 46. ; ix. 142. His laconic 
epitaph, viii. 46 n. 
Joseph Andrews, ix. 322. 
Journal of life, its utility, il 2ia ; iil 

254. ; V. 303. ; vii 42. j viii 166. 
Judges, V. 148. 285. 
Judgment, v. 298. 

Junius, iil 152. j vii. 248. j viii 307. 
Justamond, John Obadiah,. vl 238 m. 
Juvenal, v. 106. j vii. 89, 89 ». Holy, 
day's notes on, viii. 317. 

K. 

Kaimes, Henry Home, Lord, I 165 • 
iu. 43. 93. 234. ; iv. 304. j v. 112. j ix. 
144. His * Elements of Criticism,' 
il 166. ; vii. 78. His • Sketches of 
Man,' vii 7a 19a 215. 
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Kearney, Rev. Dr. Michael, i. 191 n. ; 

vii. 103. 286».; viii. 46. 
Kearsley, George, bookseller, L 

250 n. ; viiL 44. 
Kedleston, v. 196. ; vi. SOO. 
Kellie, Thomas, sixth Earl of, vi. 319. 
Kelly, Hugh, vi. 245. j vUi. 411. j ix. 

132. 
Kemble, John Philip, viiL 236. 
Kempis, Thomas &, viL 54, 54». 
Ken, Bishop, V. 311. 
Kennedy, Rev. Dr., ii. 133. 
Kennedy, Dr., his tragedy, vii. 68. 
Kennicot, Dr.^ Benjamin, iii. 142, 

142 n. 
Kenrick, Dr. William, ii. 300, 300 n. ; 

iii. 53. ; iv. 305, 305 n. ; vii. 90. 
Kepple, Lady Elizabeth, iii. 99 n. 
Kerr, James, Iv. 32. 
Kettel, Dr. Ralph, ii. 41 n. 
Kilmorey, John, tenth Viscount, v. 

197. ; X. 271. 
Kindersley, Mr., x. 269. 
Kindness, vi. 327. ; viii. 140. ; ix. 119. 
King, Rev. Dr., il 32 n. ; v. 311 n. ; 

vii. 171. 
King, Archbishop, bis ' Essay on 

Evil,' vii. 283 n. 
Kings, their situation, ii. 206. 226. ; 

iii. 23. ; viii. 19. 
King's-Head Club, ii. 218. 
Kippis, Dr. Andrew, iii. 157. ; iv. 

89 n. ; vii. 317, 318 n. 
Knapton, Messrs., booksellers, ii. 211. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, vii. 66, 67 w. 
Knight, Lady, ii. 275. j iii. 9 n. Anec- 
dotes by, x. 48. 
Knitting, V. 303. ; vii. 72. 
Knowledge, ii. 194. ; iii. 260. ; v. 303. j 

vi. 79. ; vii. 188. ; ix. 4. 70. 78. 

Every-day the best, ix. 4. 70. 78. 
Knowles, Mary, quakeress, vi. 198. 

200 n. ; vii. 126. 129. 138. 142. 144. 

Her theological dialogue with John- 
son, vii. 144. ; x. 15. 106. 
Knox, John, iv. 58. 
Knox, Rev. Vicesimus, i. 261. ; viii. 

333. His character of Johnson, X.15S. 
Knox, John, on Johnson's * Journey 

to the Hebrides,' v. 237. 
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Lade, Sir John, viii. 4ia; ix. 38. 

Verses on his coming- of age, viU. 

414. 
Landlords, iu. lOa; iv. 215.; ▼. 2& 

35. J vii 80. 
Langley, Rev. Mr., v. 195. 
Langley, Charles, husband of* ABey 

Croker,* vii. 84 n. 
Langton, Bennet, i. 118. 294, 294 n. ; 

ViiL 407. ; ix. 219. ; x. 57. IS8. His 

Collectanea of Jotinson's sajriags, 

vii 350. 
Langton, Miss Jane, vi 168. John. 

son's letter to, iii. 159. ; viiL 267. 
Langton, Peregrine, ii. 341. 
Langton, Bishop, i. 295 n. 
Language, viiL 2ia Origin of, viii. 

196. Of an ancient author, not to 

be modernised, viiL 318. On writ- 
ing verses in a dead, ▼. 319. 
Languages, ii. 245. ; iii. 12. 81. 18a ; 

vL 24. 154.; ix. 255. Irish and 

Gaelic, iii. 18a Chinese, vii. 198L 

Poets, the preservers of, vi. 154. 

The pedigree of nations, iv. 24SL 
Lapidary inscriptions, inaccotacy of, 

viL 239, 239 n. 
Latin, ix. 148. 310. Latin epitaphs, 

iv. 164, 164 n. 
Laud, Archbishop, his diary, ilL 151. 
Lauder, William, his forgery against 

Milton, L 269, 269 n. 
Law, vi. 57. Profession of, vi. 25, 

24 n. Opinions as to the study and 

practice of, ii. 289. 312. ; iii. a SR 

25a ; iv. 87. ; vL 23, 24 n. 57. ; ix. 

44. 136. Cicero's defence of the 

study of, iii. 37 n. 
Law, Dr. Edmond, Bishop of Carlisle 

vii. 304, 304 n. * 

Law, William, viii. 287 ts. 297. His 

• Serious Call,' L 69, 69 «. w, 

137 n. ; ix. 153. 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, it. 82 n. 
Lawrence, Dr. Thomas, iL 82.; v. 

228. ; vi. 140. ; vii. 309. ; viii. iW • 

X. 265, 265 ». 
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Laws, vl 38. 143. 

Lawyers, ii. 312. 324. ; vl 57. ; viii. 48. 
Lay patronage, argument in defence 
ot, iu. 319. 

Laziness, iv. 251. j ix. 148. 
Lea, Rev. Samuel, i. 46. 
Learned ladies, ix. 129. 
Learning, iv. 55. 79. j v. ISL 310. ; viii. 

212. 
Leasowes, v. 214. 
Lectures, on the practice of teaching 

by,ii.3iaj viii. 68. 
Lee^ Alderman, vi. 198, 198 n. 
Lee, Arthur, vi. 189. 196. 
Lee, John, vii. 52, 52 n. 
Leechraan, Dr. WUliam, iv. 66, 66 ». j 

V. 115. 
Leeds, Francis, fifth Earl of, vii. 361. 
Legitimation by subsequent mar- 
riage, vL 88, 88 n. 
Leibnitz, iil 183. ; v. 12. 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, v. 

201. 
Leisure, the source of intellectual im- 
provement, iii. 258. 
Leith, iv. 49l 
Leland, Rev. Dr. Thomas, it 288. ; 

vi. 243. ; vii. 158. 
Lenox, Mrs. Charlotte, L 307, 308.; 

ii. 134 ; V. 222. ; vii. 358. ; viu. 272. 
Leslie, Charles, viiL 287 ». 
Letter-writing, viii. 80. 
Letters, sanctity of private, iii. 49. 

* None received in the grave,' viii 

415, 415 n. 
Levellers, ii. 233. 

L«ver, Sir Ashton, viii. 337, 337 n. 
Levett, Robert, L 185.; viii. 121. 

X. 45. 82. 258. 263. Verses to the me. 

mory of, viii 122. 
Lewis, David, his lines to Pope, viii. 

309. 
Lewis, Francis, I 266, 266 n. 
* Lexiphanes,* Campbell's, iil 31, 31 n. 
Libels, V. 23. ; vi. 60. 130. From the 

pulpit, vl 181. On the character 

of the dead, vl 130. 
Liberty, iii. 53. i vii 258. Political, iil 

53. Of conscieDce, iil S9i Of teach- 



g ing, TiU. 911. Of the press, iil Sa.; 

vl 130. Of the pulpit, vi. 181. 
Liberty and necessity, viii 433. 
Libraries, iv. 60 n. ; ix. 172. 
Licensed stews, vi. 134. 
Lichfield, vl 97. 
Liddell, Sir Henry, iil 200 «. 
Lies, ii. 120. 220. 

Life, rules for the conduct of, viii. 
; 140. Dryden's lines on, viii 304. 

Human, viii 331. Reflections on, 

ii. 135. ; iil 3. ; vl 175. 219. 262. ; 

ix. 34. S3. 71. 97. 175. 
' Lillibullero,' ballad of, v. 290, 291 ». 
Linen, advantages of wearing, iv. 

229. 
Lintot, the bookseller, 1 112. 

* Literary Club,' founded, ii. 272. 320, 

321. 32a 325.; iil 279. 299. ; iv. 
111. ; V. 255. 288, 288 n. ; vl 235. 
248. 263. ; vii 59, 59 n. 122. 376. ; 
ix. 47. Complete list of its mem- 
bers from its foundation to the pre- 
sent time, il 325. 

* Literary Anecdotes,' Nichols's, a 

storehouse of facts and dates, viii. 

374. 
Literary fame, v. 303. 
Literary fraud, I 304. ; ii. 72. 125. 
Literary Journals, iii. 25. 
Literary man, life of, viii 76. 
Literary property, il 222. ; iii. 302. ; 

iv. 70. ; viii. 100. 
Literary reputation, iil 276. 
Literature, good, superfetation of the 

press prejudicial to, vii. 188. Small 

quantity of, in the world, vii 151 n. 

Dignity of, vii 159. 
Little books, ix. 255. 
Liturgy of the Church of England, 

ix. 130. 
Liverpool, Charles Jenkinson, first 

Earl of, vl 282. 

* Lives of the English Poets,' vi. 149. 

194. 240. 331.; vii. 168. 236. 25a 267. 

308. ; viii 1— 3a ; ix. 24a 250. 
IJeweney, v. 199, 200, 201. ; viii. 288 »«. 
Lloyd, Dr., Bishop of St. Asaph, v. 

200 «. 
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lioyd, Mr., qnaiker, of Birmingham, 

vi. 87. 89. 

Lloyd, Hum]riiry, the antiquary, t. 
201. 

Lloyd, Olivia, quakeress, i 97. 

Lobo*i * Account of Abyssinia,* L 90. ; 
vi. 122. 

Local attachment, ilL 108. 

Locality, viii. 227. 

Locbbuy, the Laird of, v. 81, 82 n. 

Loehbuy, Lady, v. 82. 

Loch Lomond, v. 109. ; vH. 25a 

Lock, William, of Norbury Park, viii. 
11. 

Locke, John, iv. 93 ; viL 355. His 
verses to Dr. Sydenham, iv. 94. His 
plan of education, vii. 222. 

Lodgings, list of Johnson's various, in 
London, i. 217. ; vii. 288. 

Lofft, Capel, viii. 276. 

Lombe, John, bis silk-mill at Derby, 
vi. 306. 

London, i. 110. 114. ; v. 278. 301 n. ; 
vi. 138. 322. ; vii. 77. 87. 149. 227. 
282. ; viii 152. 380. The great field 
of genius and exertion, L 110. * Art 
of Living' in, i. 114. Johnson's 
poem of, i. 129. 132. 140. 142. 144. 
222. Johnson's love of, it 76. 202. ; 
iii. 134. 148. 75. ; vL 32a ; viL 87. 
249. ; viii. 363 n. The fountain of 
intelligence, v. 183. No place where 
economy can be so well practised as 
in, vii. 249. State of the poor in, 
vii. 282. Too large, v. 301. Mode 
of choosing its mayors, vii. 220. 
Pennant's * Account' of, vii. 113. 
Shopkeeper, iv. 80. 82»., 83. No 
place cures a man's vanity so well 
as, iii. 134. 

London Chronicle,' ii. 72. 275. ; iii. 
108. 246. ; vii. 48. ; viii. 52. 

Londoners, iii. 105. ; v. 35. 

Long, Dudley. See North, viii. 48. 56. 

Longitude, ii. 54. 

Longlands, Mr., iii. 223. 

Longley, John, vii. 356 «. 

Lonsdale, first Earl of, iv. 110. 

Looking-glasses, vi. 13. 

Lopee de Vega, Ix. 24. 



Lord Chancellors, mode of choosing, 

iii. 186. 
Loudoun, John,fourth Earl of,v.ll8 n. 
Loudoun, Lady Margaret Dalrymfde, 

Countess of, vii. 231. 
Loughborough, Lord, it 141. 143. 158, 

159. J V. 299 «. ; vi 116, 117. ; r^ 

168 n. 
Louis XIV., iii 26. ; vii. 192. 
Lovat, Simon, twelfth Lord, i 208. { 

iv. 246 n. j v. 149. 
Love, ii 151. ; iii 1S7. ; V. a06. ; vt 

92. J vii. 19. ; viii 55. ; ix. 7& 
Love and Madness, viU. 177. A play, 

viii 55. 
Loveday, Dr. John, iii. 802 n. 
Lovibond, Edward, i 111. 
Low company, viii 316L 
Low Life, V. 38. 
Lowe, Mr., i 41. 43. 
Lowe, Mauritius, painter, riL SfiS. 

346 n. ; viii 192. 
Lowth, Dr. Robert, Bishop of Lon. 

don, iii. 23. j iv. 80. 130. j vi 18L 
Lowther, Sir James, the miser, iv. 11(L 
Lowthers, family of the, iv. 117. 
Lucas, Dr. Charles, ii 65 n. 
Lucian, vi. 126 ». j vii. 380. 
Lumisden, Andrew, vi. 20. 
Lunardi, aeronaut, viii. 361, 368. 
* Lusiad,' viii. 246. 
Luton Hoe, viii. 96. 
Luxury, iii 202. 256. ; iv. 56. ; v. 108. ] 

vi. 178. ; vU. 54. 123. 135. 
Lydiat, Thomas, i 225 n. 
Lye,(Edward, his Saxon Dictlooary, 

ii 321. 
Lyttelton, George, Lord, ii a 14; 

iii 23. 140. 260 n. 28a ; iv. 164. j v. 

9 n. 213. ; vi. 77. 150. ; vU. 334 ; viu. 

27. ; ix. 135. 254. ; x.l 14. Hia *Lifeof 

Henry II.,' iii. 2a 260 «. ; vL 150 m. 

Johnson's Life of, viii. S7. Hia 

• Dialogues of the Dead,* vi. 77, ; 

viU. 28. 
Lyttelton, Thomas, Lord, hia vidfio, 

viii. 302 M. 
Lyttelton, Mr., uncle of Lord Lyttel- 
ton, iii 168.; vil76M. 
Lyttelton, Miss, vi 176 n. 
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M. 

Macartney, George, Earl of, IL 1S4. j 

vl 1S9 n. J viL 73 «. 322, J viii. 30 n. 
Macaulay, Rev. Kennett, his 'Ac 

count of St Kilda/ iii. 41. 176. ; it. 

122. 124. 
Macaulay, Mrs., wife of the Rey. K. 

Macaulay, v. 328. 
Macaulay, Catharine, i. 289 ». ; ii. 

233. 284. ; iiL 258. ; v. 277 n. ; vi. 

166 n. 198. ; vii. 1. j ix. 130. 144 
Macbean, Alexander, i. 152. 216. ; iii. 

238. ; ViL 347. ; viii. 68. 
Macbeth, i. SOa ; iii. 9a ; iv. 119. 
* Maccaroni,* iv. 204. 
Maccaronic verses, vii. 125. 
Macclesfield, George, Earl of, ii. 14 ». 
Macclesfield, Countess of, reputed 

mother of Savage, i. 195. 201 n. 
Macconochie, Mr., afterwards Lord 

Mesdowbank, vii. 35 ». 
Maccruslick, iv. 180 n. 197. 
Macdonald, Sir James, ii. 235.; iii. 

187 n. ; iv. 161. 164 191. 285. ; v. 15. j 

viii. 57. 
Macdonald, Sir Alexander, iii 186. j 

iv. 159, 160 n. 163. 17a j v. 48.; vi. 

126. 
Macdonald, Lady Margaret, vit 257. 
Macdonald, Flora, iv. 203 n., 204, 905, 

206. 206 n. 288. 329. 
Macdonald, Major-general, iv. 295. 
Maodonalds, the, v. 174 n. 
Macfarlane, Mr., antiquary, iv. 167. 
Mackenzie, Sir George, Iv. 224. 
Mackenzie, Henry, it 127. His * Man 

of the World ;* * Man of FeeUng,' 

iv. 309. 
Mackinnon, Mrs., Iv. 294. 
Mackinnon's Cave, v. 69, 70 ». 
Mackintosh, Sir James, ▼. 182 n. 

292 n. ; vi. 203 n. ; viii. 3ia 320. 

His character of Johnson, x. 168. 
Macklin, Charles, actor, il. 158. ; vL 

117. 
Maclaurin, Colin, mathenutaciaii, U. 



259 ft. ; vi. 180. His epitaph, by 

his son, iv. 44. 
Maclaurin, J(din, afterwards Lofd 

Dreghom, ii. 259. ; iv. 43 «. ; v. 

310. 
Maclean, Alexander, Laird of Col, 

vl 27. 41. 
Maclean, Donald, heir of the Laird of 

Col, V. 62. 65, 66. 68 ». 
Maclean, Sir Allan, iv. 167 ra. ; v. 41. 

57. 59, 60. 62 n. 69,70. 75. 80.84n. 

329. ; vi. 229. 260. 
Maclean, Rev. Hector, v. 12. 
Maclean, Dr. Alexander, his descrip. 

tion of Johnson, v. 41. 80. 
Maclean, Captain Lauchlan, v. lOi 
Maclean, Miss, v. 51. 60. ^ 
Maclean of Torloisk, v. 242 n. 
Macleod, General John, Laird of 

Rasay, iv. 162. 193 n. 215 n. John. 

8on*s letter to, iv. 298. His * Me- 
moirs * of his own life, iv. 320. 
Macleod, Lady, some account of, iv. 

217, 218 n. 220. 
Macleod, Miss, of Rasay, iv. 195. ; 

v.ll. 
Macleod, Sir Roderick, iv. 2ia 22a 
Macleod, Rev. Neil, v. 78, 79, 80. 
Macleod, Malcolm, iii. 551. ; iv. 174. 

197. 
Macleod, Alexander or 'Sandie, of 

Muiravenside, iv. 179, 180 ». 195. 

197. 210. 
Macleod, Dr., iv. 179. 
Macleod, Colonel, of Talisker, iv. 179. 
Macleod, Professor, his brother, iv. 95. 
Macleod, Mr., of Ulinish, iv. 194. 223. 

258. 
Macleod, Colin, Iv. 19a 
Macleod's dining tables, iv. 258. 
Macleod's maidens, iv. 258. 
Maclure, Captain, v. 54. 
Macneil, of Barra, iv. 247. 
M*Nicol, Rev. Donald, i. 5».; ▼. 

242 n. 
Macpherson, James, ii. 168. ; iv. 95. 

262.; V. 138. 224 227. 229, 23a 

233.235.243.245. SeeOuian. 
Macpherson, Mr, in Shrte, v. 47. 
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MACpTierson, Dr. John, his ' Scottish 

Antiquities/ iv. Sl^ His Latin 

ode from the Isle of Barra, iv. 297. 
Macpherson, Rev. Martin, and family, 

iv. 29a 299. 
Macquarrie, of Ulva, v. 53. 261. 268. 
Macqueen, Rev. Donald, v. 143, 144. 

162. 173. 175. 177. 277. 231. 233, 234, 

235. 240. 245. 256. 263. 272. J v. 333. 
Macra, Mr. John, iv. 242. 
Macraes, clan of, iv. 151 n., 152 ra. 

242 n. 
Macsweyn, Mr., v. 14, 15 n. 17. 33. 
Macswinney, Owen, vi. 193 ». 
Madden, Dr. Samuel, ii. 8. 73, 73 n. ; 

V. 258n. His * Boulter's Monu. 

ment,' ii. 74 n. 
Madness, i. 65. j ii. 170. ; vi. 319, 320.; 

ix. 117. 
Madness and hypochondria, disUnc 

tion between, i. 65. 
* Mahogany,* a liquor so called, viii. 

53, 
Maiden assize, vii. 96 n. 
Maittaire, Michael, Johnson's cha- 
racter of, vii. 351. His account of 

the: * Stephani,* * Senilia,* and 
' « Dialects,' vii. 351, 352. 

Mallet, or Malloch, David, ii. 15. 85. 
I 184. ; iii. 189. 276. ; iv. 192. ; vii. 

12. 280. 284. ; viii. 212. ; ix. 149. 195. 

His tragedy of ♦ Elvira,' u. 184. 

His * Life of Lord Bacon,' vii. 13. 

His poem on repairing the Univer. 

sity of Aberdeen, viii. 211. 
Malone, Edmond, ix. x. xv. ; i. 9 n. 

11 n. 42 n. 45. 67 n. 73 n. 88 «. 89 »». 

174 ». 181. 187 n. 237 «. 240 «.243n. 

247 n. 249 n. 253 ». 258 m. 268 n. 
. 272». 284». 285 ». 286 n. 298 ». 

301 ». 306 n. ; ii. 9 ». 178 ». 290. 

Johnson's letters to, viii. 124. 
Man, V. 295. Not a machine, iv. 121. 

Said to be a cooking animal, iv. 

28 n. Picture of, by Shakspeare 

and Milton, viii. 44 n. Difference 

between a well and ill bred, viii 

321. 
Man of fashion, viii. 160. 
•Man of Feeling,' it 12a 



• Man of the World,' iv. 308. 
Mandeville's * Fable of the Bees,' vii. 

135, 136. ; Ix. 144. Hfis « Tr6etfee 

on the Hypochondriacal Disease,' 

ix. 144. 
Mandeville, Sir John, his *Tra^tU 

in China ' recommended, ix. 317i' 
Manley, Mrs., viiL 189. 
Manners, vL 17a ; vii. 375. 
Manners of the great, vii. 2ia In- 

stances of .the change of, iy. 55, 

56 ». 
Manning, Rev. Owen, ii. 321 «. 
Manning, Mr., compositor, viiL 323. 
Manningham, Dr., vi. 302. 
Mansfield, Lord, iii. 187 ft. 22S. SSL 

268.; iv. 18. 97.; v. 147. 25a 277.; 

vj. 113 n. 213. 327 «. ; viL 326. ; viii 

20. 168. 
Mantuanus, Johannes Baptista, ^il 

171 n. 
Marana, J. P., author of • The Toti- 

ish Spy,* ViiL 189 n. 
Marchetti, an Italian physician, ix. 

317. 
Marchmont, Hugh, fourth Earl of, 

iii. 190 n. ; vii 202. 20*. S08L 267. 

308. ; ViiL 20. 
Markland, Jeremiah, philologist, viiL 

147 ». ; ix. 88. 
Marlay, Dr. Richard, viii. 46 «. 
Marlborough, John, Duke of, iv. 

192. ; V. 205. ; vL 81. 180.'; vit 2ea 
Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, 

i. 174. ; iv. 192. ; viii. 55. 

• Marmor Norfolciense,* i. 156, 157. 
Marriage, ii. 110. 151. ; iii. 47, 4a 77. 

106. 119, 120. 19a; iv. 230 n.; v. 

266. 3ia ; vi. 88 n.. 89. 93. 109. 117. 

143. ; ViL 15a ; viii. 293, 294. ; ix 

38. 
Marriage service, iii. 119 n^ 
Marriage, iii. 120. BUI, royal, iiL 

179. 
Marriages, late, ix. S. ; Second, In. 77- 
Marrying for money, ix. 9a 
Marsigli, Dr., iL 140. ; vii. 272. 
Martial, Johnson's fondness for, l 

71 ». Elphinston's translation U, 

va 93. Hay's translation of, v. lli 
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Martin'ft * Account of the Hebrides,* 

ii. 23& ; iv. 1. ; vii. 73. 
Martin's * Antiquitates Divi Andrei,' 

iv. 67, 58, 
Martinelli, Vincenzio, iii. 259. 262. 
Martyrdom, iii. 291, 292. 
Mary, Queen of .Scots, it 119.; iv. 32.; 

V. 176. 188. 190. 226 n. ; x. 27& 
Mason, Rev. William, iii. 195. ; vL 150. 

His * Elfrida,' v. 275. His * Carac- 

tacus,* V. 276. His prosecution of 

Mr. Murray, the bookseller, vii. 

138 n. His share in the * Heroic 

EpisUe,' viii. 91. 318 n. 
IV^asquerades, iiL 240. 
Mast, iii. 111. 
Massillon, v. 4<3. 
Massinger, his play of * The Picture,* 

vii. 289. 
Masters, Mary, 289 n. ; viii. 241 n. 
Matrimonial infidelities, vi. 143. 
Matrimonial thought, iiL 120. 
Maty, Dr. Matthew, iL 35n.; vi. 238n. 

His * Biblioth^ue Britannique,' iL 

35 n. 
Maupertius, iiL 45. 1 

Mawbey, Sir Joseph, iiL 65 n. 
Maxwell, Rev. Dr. William, his anec- 
dotes of Johnson, iiL 129, 129 n. 
Mayne, William, Baron Newhaven, 

vii. 291. 
Mayo, Rev. Dr., iiL 289. 291. 294, 

295, 296 n. 
Mead, Dr., vi. 218. 311. 
Meadowbank, Lord, vii. 35l 
Meals, stated, vii. 153. 
Medals, only valuable as a stamp of 

merit, v. 257 ». 
Medicated baths, of, iiL 104. 
Meditation on a putlding, v. 93. 
Mediterranean, vL 154. 
Meek, Rev. Dr.. ii. 18, 19. 21 n. "^ 
Melancholy, L 65. j iii. 34.; iv. 227.; vL 

70. 120 n. 213. 225. 319, 320.; vU. 301. 

311. 369.; ix. 209. Johnson's remedy 

against, ii. 232.; vL 70. 120. 320.; vii. 

234. Johnson projects a history of 

his, iii. 34. 
Melancthon, Boswell's letter to John- 

«oo firom tb* tomb of, vl 251. 255. 
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Melcombe, George Bubb Dodington, 

Lord, L 244 «. 253 n. 
Melmoth, William, vii. 317 n., 318. ; 

viii. 269 ». 
Melville, Viscount. See Dundas. 
Member of parliament, duty of, on an 

election committee, viii. 48 n. 
Memis, Dr., Physician of Aberdeen, 

V. 223, 224. 230. 320. ; vi. 221. 228. 
Memory, L 34.; iv. 65.; viL 9». 285.; 

viii. 107.; ix. 8. 185. 218. 
*Menagiana,' iii. 285.; vii. 175. ». 

200 «.; viiL 172 n. 
Merchants, iL 294 n.; v. 63.; vii. 353. 
Mercheta mulierum, v. 55. 
Merit, intrinsic, ii. 227. Men of, not 

neglected, viii. 160. 
Metaphysical tailor, viii. 178. 
Metaphysics, i. 71. 

Metcalfe, Philip, vi. 210. ; viii. 145. .,- 
Method, advantages of, vL 220. 
Methodism, iif. 133. 
Methodists, iL 246 ».; iiL 13a! 138. 

141.; V. 143.; viU. 332. 
Meynell, Hugh, his happy expression 

respecting London, i. 84,8.5.; viL 

251. 
Mickle, William Julius, 220 ».; v. 90.^ 

viii. 246, 247. 310. 
Microscopes, iii. 24. 
Micyllus, Jacobus, v. 195. 
Middle state, i. 286 n.; v. 100 n. 
Middle rank in France, want of, vL 

9n. 21. 
Middlesex electiqn, vii. 46. 292. 
Middleton, Lady Diana, iv. 84 n. 
Midgeley, Dr. Samuel, viiL 189 n. 
Migration of birds, iii. 289. 
Military character, respect paid to, 

iiL 83.; vi. 125. - # 

Miller, Andrew, bookseller, L 211.; 

iL 38n., 39.; viL 264 n. 
Miller, Lady, her vase at Batheaston, 

V. 277 ». 
Miller, Professor John, v. 114 «. 
Milner, Rev. Joseph, his defence of 

the methodises, ii. 246 n. Lauder's 

forgery against, L 270. 
Milton, John, L 267. 270.; iiL 283 n ; iv. 

9.; V. 205.; vi 21.; vii. 222. 253. 287. 
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266.; viU. 9.1S. 45. aOd; ix. 3S». Apo. 

theoiiB of, not writtea \xf Johnaon, 

1 155. Johnton*8 prologue for the 

benefit of his grand-daughter, L 967. 

Hit ' Tractate on Education,' vii. 

222. Johnson*! Life of, viiL 9. IL 

Hit picture of man, viiL 46 ». 

Johnsmi'ft saying respecting, viii. 

30& 
Mimicry, ix. 151. 
Mind, vii. 190, 191. ; ix. 71. 186. In- 

fluence of the weather on, it 89. 

Management of, vi. 70. Cardan's 

mode of composing his, vL 320 ». 
Miracles, iL 230. ; vii. 5. ; ix. 189. 
Miseries of human life, ▼. 295. 
Misers, iv. 116. ; v. 48. j vii. 174. 
Misery, balance of, viii. 303. ; x. 29L 
Misfortunes, vii. 378. 
Missionaries, v. 143. 
Mistresses, ii. 151. 
Modesty, vii. 215. 
Moira, Earl of, iv. 196 n. 
Moltzer, Jacobus, v. 195 n. 
Monarchy, vi. 167. 
Monasteries, ii. 1S2. 312. ; iv. 58. 
Monboddo, James Burnet, Lord, and 
• his writings, iii. 73. 172, 172 «. 

225 n. 303. ; iv. 39. 73 n. 76. 82 ». 

114. ; V. 66 ». 125. 334. j vl. 229. 310. 

316, 317. ; vii. 36. 319. ; viiL 105. 27a 
Money, iv. 57. j vi. 324. ; vii. 97. 199 a. ; 

ViiL 133. 137 J ix. 90. 
Money-getting, v. 261. ; viL 256. 
Monks, vi. 4.. 
Monkton, Hon. Mary, Countess of 

Cork and Orrery, vii. 320 n. 324.; 

viiL 87. 
Monnoye, M. de la, viL 175. 
Monro, Dr., viii. 259. 
Montagu,Mrs., iiL 89. 91. 145.; iv. 267.; 

ViL 74. 229. 247. 315 n. 317. 319. 324. 

336. ; ViU. 36. 46. 273. ; ix. 65. 254. 

256. Johnson's letters to, IL 113. 

115 «». 
Montaigne, iii. 134 n. 
Montesquieu, Iv. 22a j viL ISS'.n. 
Monthly Review, iii. 26. ; vL ISO. 
Montrose, William Graham, second 
tHike of, ViL 70 n. 



Montrose, James, tiiixd Duke of, vii. 

25a ; ViiL 8& 
Monuments, iii. S62. Inaccuracyof 

inscriptions on, viL 238. 
Moody, Mr., the actor, v. 282. 287. 
Morality, ix. 212. 
More, ^r Thomas, ▼. 195 n.; vL 

168n.; viL 91. 137. asS n. ; viiL 7& 

77.272.306. 
More,!Hannah, viL 137 ss. ; viiL SO€i ;■' 

ix. 65. 123. 220. Her anecdotes of 

Johnson, ix. 318L 
More, Dr. Henry, the RatcHiial, Hi. 

192 n. 
Morel], Dr. Thomas, t. 91. 
Moreri's Dictionary, v. 4&. 
Morgann, Maurice, bis * Essay on the 

Character of Falstaff,* viiL 182 u. 
Morris, Corbyn, his < Essay on Wit,* 

ViiL 83. 
Mosaic account of the ereation, IL 

134. 
Moss, Dr., viii. 46. 
Motto on the diaUplale of Johnson^ 

watch, iiL 48. 
Mounsey, Dr. Mcwymger, iii. S6, 

56 n. ^. 

Mount Edgecumbe, iv. T04. 
Mountstuart, Lord (afterwarda fint 

Marquis of Bute), iiL 5. ; vL 68 » 

114. 218 «.; vu. 297.; viii lOa 

900 n. 217 ». 
Muck, Isle of, iv. 243. 
Mudge, Rev. Zachariah, ii. 147. 

Johnson's character of, viiL 5L 

Character of his * Sermons,* viiL 75. 
Mudge, Dr. John, iL 147. ; vut 8S4. 
Mudge, Thomas, watchmaker, iL 

147 71. 
Mulgrave, Constantine Phlppa, Loid, 

iv. 256. ; vL 123, 124 n. 
Mull, tsle of, V. 39. 41. 45. £8. 72: TlL 
Muller, Mr., engineer, ii. lien. 
Mulso, Miss, afterwards Mrs. Cha. 

pone, L 235k 289. ; viL 315 m. ; viiL 

242. See Chapone. 
Murder, proscription of, in gr^ ^ftj ^ 

iv. 14. 87. 
Murison, Professor, iv. ea 
Murphy, Arthur, L 290. 2Ba } a Gl 
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83. 101 a. 131, 1S2I1 296 ». ; ifi. 8«. 
140 n. J V. 29a 322. ; vi. 147, 148, 
149, 150, 151. 16a; vii. 55.; viii 
250. His anecdotes of Johnson, x. 
66. 
Murray, Lord George, chief of the 

Pretender's stafl^ v. 323 n. 
Murray, William, Attorney- General, 

ii. 49 n. See Mansfield, Lord. 
Murray, Patrick, fifth Lord Elibank, 

iii. 161 n. 
Murray, Mr., Solicitor. General of 
Scotland, afterwards Lord Hender. 
land, vi. 124. 
Murray, John, bookseller (father of 
the proprietor and publisher of this 
work), vil 13a Prosecution of, by 
Mason the poet, vu. 138 n. His 
' Letter to W. Mason, A. M.' vU. 
138 «. 
Murray, John, jun., his account of 
the various portraits of Dr. John- 
son, z. 311. 
* Muses' Welcome to King James,' 

iv. 53. 
Musgrave, SirRiiAaid, x. 264 it. 
Musgrave, Dr. Samuel, vii. 169 n. 
Music, ill 194. 307 Ww; va 17. 72.; 
ix. 140. 169. 211. 257. 274k The only 
sensual pleasure without vice, viL 
369. In heaven, i. 166.; iiL 194. 
Johnson's wish to learn the scale 
of, six months before his death, 
iii. 307 n. His insensibility to the 
charms of, li. 131 n. j v. 47. ; vL 29. 
Musk, vii. 229. 
Myddlecon, Mr., of Gwaynynog, v. 

212, 212 M. ; vl 296 ft. 
Mylne, Robert, architect, ii. 116. 
Mysteriousneas In trifles, ix. 97. 
Mystery, viL 53. 178. ; ix. 131. 
Mythology, .vii. 35L 364 n. 

N. 

Naime, Winiam, afterwards Sir WiU 
liam, iv. 27. 48, 48 n. 52. 58. 67. 

Naime, Colonel, Iv. 67, 68. 

Nash, Rev. Dr. Treadaway, his * His- 
tory of Woreeitcnhire,' vil 109. ; 
▼iiL 302 ». 



Nash, Beau; viii. 290. 

National debt, iii. 142. ; ix. 27« 

National faith, vii. 369. 

Native place, love of, renewed in eld 

age, viii. 13L 
Natural affection, iii. 106. 
Natural equality of mankind, ii. 3164>. 
Natural goodness, iv. 222. 226. 
Natural right, vi. 38. 
Nature, ix. 120. 
Necessity, doctrine of, viii 331. 
Needle- work, ix. 99. 
Negro, Johnson's argument in favour 

of one claiming his liberty, vii. 21. 35. 
Nelson, Robert, his * Festivals and 

Fasts,' vi. 90. 

* Netwcvk,' Johnson's definition of, 

a 47. 
Newdigate, Sir Roger, iii. 51a. 
Newhaven, William Mayne, Lord, vii. 

291 n. 
Newspapers, iiL 204. ; vil 376. 
Newspaper abuse, ix. 66. 
New Testament, v. 116. ; vii. 143L 
Newton, Sir Isaac, il 241. ; v. 13. ; 

viii. 118. 2ia 
Newton, Dr. Thomas, Bishop of 

Bristol, Johnson's character (rf*, viii. 

286 n. 

* Nice' people, ix. 99. 

Nichols, Dr. Frank, v. 299 n. ; vi. 305. 

Nichols, John, viii. 4, 5 n. 34 ». 374. 
388. His • Anecdotes of Bowyer,* 
viii 14& His Anecdotes of John- 
son, X. 62. 

Nicknames, ix. 35. 

Nicol, George, bookseUer, viii. 247. 
Johnson's letter to, viii 369. 

Nightcaps, iv. 300. ; v. 37. 

* Nil Admirari,' ix. 118. 

* No, sir,' in what sense used by John- 
son, viii 318. 

Nobility, iv. loa Usurpation of the, 

VU1246. 
Nollekens, Mr., his bust of Johnson, 

vii. 32. 43 n. ; x. 104. 
Nollekens, Mrs., viii 48. 

* Nonjuror,' Gibber's play of the, ▼. 
25a 

Nonjurors, T. 258 n. 287. 
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Nores, Jason de, his comments on 
Horace, vi. 74 n. 

North, Dudley, viii. 48n. 56ra. 

North, Frederick, Lord, iii. ISa 171. ; 
V. 16a 270. 3ia ; viL 46. 

North Pole, Johnson's conjectures re- 
specting, vi. 128. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, iiL 92.; vi. 
110 ». 

Nourse, Mr., bookseller, vi. 130. 

Novelty, paper on, in the * Spectator,* 
vi. 151. 

NoweU, Rev. Dr., iiL 178. j viii. 298, 
299. 

* Nugae Antiquse,* Harington*s, viii. 

170. 
Nugent, Robert, Lord, iii. 153 n. 
Number, ix. 27. 
Numbers, science of, vl 65. 
Numeration, ix. S7. 
Nuremberg Chronicle, v. 215. 

* Nw5 y«f n'/trau* (* for the night 

Cometh,'} the motto on the dial- 
plate of Johnson's watch, iii. 48. 

o. 

Oath of abjuration, v. 259 n. Im- 
policy and in«ff[cacy of such tests, 
V. 260. 

Oaths, iu. 259. ; v. 141. 260.; vi. 160. 

* Oats,' Johnson's definition of, ii. 48. ; 

V. 136 n. ; vi. 96. ; vii. 114. 
Obedience, vii. 139. 
Obscenity, viii. 298. 

* Observer,' Cumberland's, viii. 36. 
Occupations, hereditary, iv. 124. 
O'Connor, Charles, his * Dissertations 

on the History of Ireland,' ii. 76 n. j 

vi243. 
Ode, * Ad omatissimam Fuellam,* L 

181. To Friendship, i. 182. • Ad 

Urbanum,' 1 125. Upon the Isle of 

Skie, iv. 166. To Mrs. Thrale, iv. 

169. In Theatre, iii. 154. 
Odyssey, vii. 324. j viii. 18. 213. 
(Edipus, ix. 236. 
Ofellus, in the ' Art of Living in Lon. 

don,' who, i. 114. 
OffUy, Mr., a pupil of Johnson, 1 104. 



OflScers, military, v. 151. ; vi. 124. ; ix. 

55. 
Ogden, Dr. Samuel, v. & 5 viii. 103 ». 
On prayer, iv. 30. 66. His Sermons, 
iv. 19. 88. ; v. 61. 91. ; vii 7a 

Ogilvie, Dr. John, ii 202. His * Day 
of Judgment,' ii 206 n. 

Oglethorpe, General, i. 140 n. ; iii 
215. 217. 218. 220, 221»».; v. 294. 
296 n. ; vi. 173. 179. ; vii 133, 121 j 
viii. 90. 158, 159. 

* 0/ ^Xm, ay ^A0f,* < be that has 
friend* has no friend,*) a phrase fre- 
quently quoted by Johnson, i 340. ; 
vii. 132 n. 261. 

O'Kane, Irish harper, v. 48. 

Old age, vii 10. 88, 88 91. 193. 203^ 369. ; 
vUi. 171. 275. ; ix. 91. 212. 

Old Bailey dinners, vii 192 n. 

Old English divines, ix. 137. 247. 

Old friendships, ix. 121. 

Oldfield, Dr., vi. 180. 

Oldham's imitation of Juvenal, i 130. 

Old men, folly of putting themselves 
to nurse, vi 112. 

Oldmixon. John, ii. 49. 

Oldys, William, i 176. 202. 

Omai, vi. 123. 

Opera girls, viii. 160. 

Opinion, ix. 68. 

Opinion of the world, ix. 88. ISS. 

Opium, viii 159. 

Orange peels, v. 269. 

Oratory, iii 248. ; viii 81. ig?. 

Ord, Mrs., vii 315 ». 319. 332. 

Orde, Lord Chief Baron, iv. 19. 

Orford, Earl of, vii. 10 n. j viii 317. 
337 ». 

Organ, v. 276. 

Originofevil, V. 111. 

Original sin, viii 103. ; ix. 208. 

Orme, Mr, his character of JohnsonH 
* Journey,' v. 162 n. 233 ». His 
eulogy on Johnson, vii. 126. 

Ormond, James, second Duke o(^ iv- 
149. 

Orrery, John, fiah jEarl of, iv. 299. 

Orrery, John Boyle, Earl of, i 21i 
289.; ii 51.; vii, 81. 163.; Tifi.& 
163. 
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Orton'8 • Life of Doddridge,' iv. 303. 
Osborne, Francis, his works, iii. 229 n. 
Osborne, Thomas, the bookseller, i. 

176. 181. ; vii. 204. ; x. 96. 
Ossian, ii. 168. j iii. 141. ; iv. 37. 178. 

262, 263, 264, 265. 327. ; v. 138, 139. 
I 227. 234, 235, 23a 243, 244. 247. 290. j 

viii. 125. 173. j ix. 94. 
Ostervald's * Sacred History,' iii. 28. 
Otaheite, tI. 170. 

• Othello,' vl 159. 

Otway, Thomas, vii. 368, 368 n. 
Ougfaton, Sir Adolphus, iv. 36t 37. 

130. 
Ouran-outang, iv. 39. 273. 
Overbufy, Sir Thomas, iiL 76.; vL 

247. 
Overall, Bishop, v. 100. 
Oxford University, advantages of, iii. 

42. ; ix. 9. ; x. 26. 
Oxford, Earl of, his library, i. 17& 

P. 

Pagan m>'thology, viL 363. 

Painters, vii. 120. 

Painting, il 131 n. j vi. 68. ; ix. 39. 139. 

169. 211. 
Palaces, vi. 8. 
Paley, Dr., iv. 211, 212. 
Palmer, Rev. John, ou Philosophical 

Necessity, vii. 135. 
Palmer, Rev. Thomas Fysche, viii, 

104, 105 n. 

* Palmerino d'Inghilterra,' vi. 115. 
Palmerston, Henry Temple, second 

Viscount, viii. 225. 
Panegyric, vl 295. 
Panting, Dr. Matthew, i. 74. 
Paoli, General, iii. 71. 81. 196. 259. 264, 

265. 304. ; vi. 153. 294. ; vii. 177. 180. 

185. 235. J viii. 79. ; x. 226. 229—237. 
Paradise, John, i. 63 n. j viL 261. ; 

viii. 250. 369. 
Parental authority, vii. 249. j ix. 7. 
Parentheses, viii. 180.. 
Paris, vi, 1. j vii, g7. 
Parish clerk, viii. 105. 
Parker, Rev. Mr., iL 68. Anecdotes 

t)y, ix. 249. 



Parker, Sackville, bookseller, viii. 310. 
Parkhurst, Rev. Mr., letter from Dr. . 

Dodd to, vii. 121. 
Parliament, iii. 73. 131. ; iv. 52. ; v. 

300. J vii. 26. 46. 89. 124. 292. ; viiL 

48. 82. 215. ; ix. 118. 
Parliamentary debates, i. 127. 167 — 

172. ; iv. 52. ; x. 64. 
Parnell, Dr., v. 199. j vi. 294. j viL 46. 

268 n. J viii. 16. 24. 
Parr, Dr. Samuel, ii. 124 n. ; vii. 363, 

363 n. His epitaph on Johnson, viii. 

424. Anecdotes by, x. 22. 
Parson, the life of a, vii. 152. 
Party, necessity of sticking to, iv. 25. 
Passion week, viii. 64. 

* Pastern,' iL 47. 148. 

Paten, Rev. Dr. Thomas, viii. 148,149n. 

Pater Noster, iv. 126. 

Paterson, Samuel, author of ' Coriat, 

Junior,' ilL 209 n. j vi. 216. j viii. 

265 ». 
Paterson, Samuel, his son, viiL 265 n. 

* Patriot,' V. 217. j vi. 147. 
Patriotism, v. 292. 

Patriots, self-styled, viii. 63. } ix. 147. 
Patronage, iv. 55. j viii. 160. 
Patronage, lay, iii. 286. 319. 
Payne, William, his work on 

* Draughts,' iL 71. 
Pearce, Dr. Zachary, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, ii. 46. i vi. 7& 244, 244 n., 

245. 
Pearson, Rev. Mr., vL 109 n. j vii. 

241. ; viii. 226. 
Pearson, Mrs., of Lichfield, L ix. 
Pecuniary embarrassment, evil of, 

viii. 140. 
Peel, Right Hon. Robert, vi. 88 n. 
Peers, House of, iv. 104. ; vii. 206. 

Judicial powers of, vii. 206. Influ. 

encc of, in the House of Commons, 

iv. 52. 
Peiresc, his death lamented in forty 

languages, v. 319. 
Pelham, Henry, iL 15. 
Pellet, Dr., vii. 210. 
Pembroke, Lord, his description of 

Johnson's conversation, iv. 8. 
Penance, voluntary, ix. 35. 
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Balance in diurch, iv. S19. 
Penitence, gloomy, only madness 

turned upside down, vL 145. 
Penmaen Mawr, v. 2U7. 
Penmaen Rhds, ▼. 206. 
Penn, Grovernor Richard, yii. 338. 
Pennant, Thomas, iv. 168. ; v. 291. ; 

vi. 262. J vu. lOa 111. lia His 

Tour in Scotland, vii. 109. 111. His 

merit as a zoologist, vii. 113. His 

* London,' yit lia His character 

of Johnson, vii. 113. 
* Pension,* Johnson's definition of, IL 

48. 142. 
Pepys, William Waller, vii. 314. 322. 

325. J viii. 57 n. ; ix. 49. ; x. 114. 
Pepys, Samuel, v. ^. 
Perceval, Lady Catherine, v. 209 n. 
Percy, Lord, vii. 115. 118. 
Percy, Dr., Bishop of Droraore, i. 44. 

46, 47. 75. 159. 221. j ii. 275. 282. j 

iU. 55, 56. 153.; iv. 112. 281.; v. 

S23 ». ; vi. 84 ». 299 n. ; vii. 108. 

114, 115. 230. 311. ; ix. 22. 19a 239. 

241. Anecdotes of Johnson by, x. 40. 
Perkins, Mr., v. 21& ; viii. 55. 58. 96. 

138. 25a ■ 

Peruvian bark, viii. 296. 
Peter the Great, iv. 273. 
Peterborough, Earl of, viii. 20 n. 3S6. 
Peters, Mr., vi. 112. 
Petitions, facility of getting them up, 

iii.92. 
Petty, Sir William, vii. 352. 
Peyton, Mr., i. 216.j Ui. 182, 183. 22&; 

V.327. 
Philips, musician, Johnson's epitaph 

on, i. 165. 
Philips's * Cyder,' a poem, iv. 77. 
Philips, Miss, singer, afterwards Mrs. 

Crouch, viiL 220. 
Philosophers, ancient, their good hu. 

mour in disputation accounted for, 

vi. 125. 
Philosophical necessity, vii. 13S. 
Philosophical * Transactions,* iii. a& 
Philosophy, vL 114. ; vii. 153. 
Phipps, Rev. James, vii. 154 n. 
Phipps's * Voyage to the North Pole,' 

iv. 256». 



PhysiCfVi 140. ; Til 264. ; ix. 44. 
Physicians, VL 99. ; viiL 259. 3SS. ; fac 
44. 131. 

* Physico-Theology,' Derhamls, v. 5a 
Piazzas, iv. 11& 

* Picture,' Massinger's play of the, vi!. 

289. 
Piety, ix. 34. 
Pig, the learned, vilL 379. 

* Pilgrim's Progress,' lit 382. ; Ix. lOS. 
' Pindar,' West's translation ofj vU. 

375. 
Pinkerton, John, viii. 332. 
Piozzi, Mrs., commencemfflit and pro. 

gress of Johnson's acquaintance 

with, iL 292. 298. Anecdotes of 

Johnson by, ix. 1. 127. Aocoont of 

her rupture with Johnson, ix. KK. 

Her character of Johnson, ix. 107. 
Piozzi, Signor, x. 19. lOa 
Pitcairne, his Latin poetry, iv. 54. 
Pitt, William, first Eari of Chatham, 

i. 144. ; iiL 233. 269. j V. 7a ; viiL 

319. 
Pitt, Right Hon. William, his son, 

ViiL 256, 256 n. 26a 295. 
Pitts, Rev. John, v. 172 «. 
Pity, iL 221. 
Place-hunters, viL 64. 
Plagiary, Sir Fretful, character of, 

intended for Mr. Cumberland, iiL 

246 n. 

* Plain Dealer,' L 179, 179 ». 20a 
Planting, vii. 27. In Scotland, era of, 

V. 159. ; vL 230. 
Players, 1. 192, 19a 231. ; ii. 177.. liL 

9a 277. ; iv. 27. 39. 132. ; vi 2a 3891; 

viL 99. ; viiL 239. 
Pleasure, v. 183. ; vit 7a 13a 9631 ; 

ix. 41. 
Pleasures, necessary to intenectual 

health, ix. 42. No nian a hypocritt 

in his, viiL 3ia^ 
' Pleasures of the Imaginattoa^' 

Akenside's, ii. 12£L 
Plott's * History of StafiftirdBUR^* 

vii. 4. 
Pococke, Dr. Richard, vll. Kjfi. stsl 
Poetry, Johnson's early, t. 9G7. Baft* 

gious, ix. 145. 
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Poets, iv. 85. The preservers of Ian. 

guages, vi. 154. 
* Polite Philosopher,' vL 138. 
Politeness, iv. 81. ; vt 302. 
Politian's Latin poems, i. 94, 94n. 
Politics, modern, v. 297. 316. 
Polygamy, iv. 23a 
Poor, ix. 31. A decent provision for, 

the test of civilisation, iii. 145. 

Methods of employing, vii. 352. Of 

London, vii. 282. 
Pope, Alexander, i. 61. 140. 145. 159, 

160. 211. 281 f». ; iii. 85, 8a ; iv. 79. ; 

V. 86. 274. i ix. 18. 139. 193. 204. His 

• Homer,* vii. 91. His * Essay on 
Man,' vii. 282, 283 n. His know- 
ledge of Greek, vii. 28a His grotto, 
vii. 357 n. Johnson's Life of, vii. 
205. ; viiL 14. Character of his poe^ 
try, vii. 188. ; vHl 15. His limited 
conversational powers, viii. 18. His 

• Universal Prayer,' vii. 207. Lewis's 
verses to, viii. 309 n. 

Pope, Dr. Walter, his ' Old Man's 

Wish,' vii. 366. 
Popery, i. 281. ; iii 109. Ill, 112. 
Population, iii 106. 
Porridge Island, ix. 40. 
Porter, Mr., of Lichfield, i. 99i>. ; viii 

239. 
Porter, Mrs., afterwards Johnson's 

wife, L 35. 38. 89. 100, 101 n. lOa 280, 

281. 
Porter, Miss Lucy, I 35. 95 n. 281.; 

ii. 97. J iii. 162.; vi. 94. 103. 105. 

109 n. ; vii. 299. 306. ; x. 9. 14. John. 

son's letters to, L 232. ; ii. 98, 99. 
Porter, Mrs., the actress, viii. 238. 
Porteus, Dr. Beilby, Bishop of 'Ches. 

ter, afterwards Bishop of London, 

vii. 119. 299. 304. 376. 
Portland, Lady Margaret, Duchess 

Dowager of, viii. 322 n. 
Portrait, inscription on the frame of 

Johnson's, viii. 170 n. 
Portrait-painting, v. 306. 
Portraits, iv. 2:J*. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson, list of the 

various, x. , 
Fost.chaisc travelling, vi 83. Ua aO& 



Pott, Archdeacon, bis Sermons, vi. 91. 
Potter, Rev. Robert, vii. 91. ; ix. 22L 
Poverty, ii 22a ; viii 13a 137. 140. ; 

ix. 90. 
Power, despotic, vii 124. 
Praise, iii 40. ; vii 115. 263. 378. ; viii 

57. ; ix. 114. 119. 139. 
Praise and flattery, v. 202. 
Prayer, form of, arguments for, v. 

110. ; viii 206. 
Prayers, Johnson's classification of, 

X. 120. 

* Prayers and Meditations,* Johnson's, 

viii 382. ; x. 34. 95. 130. 154. 
Preaching above the capacity of the 

congregation, viii 175. 
Precocity, vi 28. 

* Preceptor,' i 220. 
Predestination, iii. 109. 
Prejudice, viii. 156. John8on*s,against 

Scotland, iv. 10.; v. 240 n.j viii 

156 ». 
Prendergast, Colonel Sir Thomas, iii. 

221 n. 
Presbyterians, v. 130. 132. 
Prescience of the Deity, vii 134, 

135 n. 
Prescription of murder in Scotland, 

iv. 14. 87. 
Presentiment of death, iii 221 n. 
Press, superfetation of, vii. 188. 
Pretender, the Young, account of the 

escape of, iv. 20a 329. 
Price, Archdeacon, v. 213. 
Price, Dr. Richard, viii 232. 
Pride, ix. 79. 
Priestley, Dr. Joseph, iii 138. ; vii. 

135.; viii 232 n. 
Primrose, Lady Dorothea, viii 22 n. 
Prince of Wales, his situation, viii. 

172. Afterwards George IV., iii 

28 n. 

* Prince Titi,* history of, vi 5. 
Pringle, Sir John, iii 195. ; v. 124. 

131 n. 132. ; vi 55. 125. 185. ; vii 78. " 
Printer's devil, viii 7a 
Printing, iii 20a ; v. 215. ; vi 155 n. 
Printing.house, Virgil's description 

of the entrance into hell applied 

to, V. 4a 



Frltcbud, Mn., mcUta, i 228. 
Si. i i>. IK. i V. aaa ; viii. 838 
; PrtvMecdmerwlion. viiL ill. 
PriitfljiliHiig, li. Hi. 
TToaaA[D»l\an. 1. iSS. 
TcocuMloit or Edinburgh, usui 
llgainit Jl prOKCUliOD ttjt viiL 
PtologiWi. 1. aw. i lii, 35 i T. 



ProipMt*, i«. 39. 9S. 
Fro^erit^ vli. 212. 
PrtBUOitlon, Tl. 1» 
InusU, King of, L 220.1 '" 

■ ftalmanaur, Georie, lU. 16 
nsmLjil. 62.132. 

pi»iiin,bir- '---* ■ 



Fubliclnultutioni, 
■ vl. 175. 
PuWIc opinion, li. 135. 
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Rftlatidns and rdatiomhip, iii. 212. ; 

W. 106. 
Religious discipline, viiL 101. 
Religious discourse, viii. 210. 
Religious impressions, viii. 101. 
Religious orders, tL 63. 
Remembrance and recollection, dis. 

tinction between, viii. 107. 
Renegado, ii. 50. 
Rents, iii. 107. ; iv. 215. ; v. 21. 
Repentance, vii. 139. ; viii. 206. 
Republican, U. 212. 
* RespubiiosB,' volumes entitled, vi. 174 
Resurrection, ii. 126. ; viii. 69. 207. 
Retired tradesmen, v. 278. 
Retirement from the world, iv. 68. j 

U. 89. 13& 
Reviews and reviewers, viii. 208. 
Reviews, monthly and critical, vL 150. 

409. 
Reviewers, viii. 28. 
Revolution of 1688, iii 264. j viii. 159. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, i. 15a 291. 236. } 
ii. 131. 138. 271. 273. 275. j iii. 118. 
279. ; iv. 112. 135. ; v. 225 «. 239. 308. 
311. J vi. 61 ». 120. 160. 208 210. ; 
▼ii. 148. 159, 16a 181. 354. ; viii. 318 ; 
ix. 39. 259. His prices for portraits, 
ii. 82n. His visit to Devonshire 
with Johnson, ii. 146. Johnson's 
letters to, ii. 28a i iii. 163. 168. ; vi. 
204. 206. 2ia J viii. 115. 214. 221. 249. 
371. Two dialogues by, in imita- 
tion of Johnson's style of convers. 
ation, vii. 161 n. ; ix. 261- 
Reynolds, MUs, i. 283 ft. ; ii. 82. 283n. ; 
V. 308. i vL 20 n. Her character by 
t Johnson, i. 283 n. Johnson's letters 
to, vL 152. 164. 206. ; vii. 240. 297. 
332. ; viii. 115. 134. Her * Essay on 
Taste,' viii. 115. Her * Recollec- 
tions ' of Johnson, ix. 202. 
Rhetorical gesture, ii. 90. 
Rheumatism, recipe for, v. 307. 
Rhubarb, viii. 258. 
Khudland Castle, v. 20a 
Rhyme, its excellence over blank 

verse, ii. 212. 
Richardson, Samuel, i, 162. 243 n. ; ii. 



139 n.; lil. 140. 208.; vi.329.; vii, 
315. ; ix. 66. 192. 202. A contributor 
to the * Rambler/ i. 235. Johnson^s 
character of, i. 235. 273 n. ; iiL 208. ; 
V. 147. Johnson's letters to, i. 273. 
306. ; ii. 42. 56, 57. Compared with 
Fielding, iii. 38. 208. His limited , 
conversational powers, vii. 375. 
Richardson, Martha, his second 

daughter, ii. 139 n. 
Richardson, Jonathan, son of the , 

painter, i. 141. 
Richardson, Mr., attorney, i. 254. 
Riches, ii. 225. j iii. 199. j iv. 116. 
Rjddoch, Rev. Mr., iv. 87, 88. 91. 96. 
Ridicule, vii. 251. 364. ; ix. 253. 
Riots of 1780, vii. 326. 33a 338. 
Ritter, Joseph, iii. 109. j iv. 47 n. ; vi. 

31 n. 
> Rivers, Earl, i. 196. 
Rizzio, David, iv. 35. 
Robertson, Dr. James, iv. 34. 
Robertson, Dr. William, the historian, 
ii. 62. ; iiL 15. 43. 232. 280. j iv. 3. 
22. 30. 33. 35. 125. j v. 117. 145. 15a ; 
vii. 186. 190. 192. 286. j viii. 53. ; ix. 
20. His style formed upon that of 
Johnson, vL 316l His * History of 
Scotland,' vii. 190. ; viii. 5a 
Robin. Hood Society, religious, viiL 69. 
Robinson Crusoe, vii. 103. ; ix. 102. 
Robinson, Dr. Richard, Primate of 

Ireland, iii. 147. 
Robinson, Sir Thomas, ii. 219.; iii.. 

146. 
Rochefoucault, Due de, ix. 32. ; x. 113. 
Rochester, John Wilmot, second Earl 

of, his poems, iv. 206. ; vii. 10. 
Rockville, Alexander Gordon, Lord, 

ii. 259 n. ; v. 146. 
Rod, punishment of the, i. 42. ; iv. 100. 
Rodney, Admiral Lord, vL 16. 
Roffette, Abb6, vi. 21 n. 
Rogers, Captain Francis, ii. 147. 
Rollin, ix. 7. 
Rolt, Richard, his * Dictionary of 

Commerce,' ii. 125. 
Roman Catholic Church, L 281 fk j iii. 
109. HI, 112. 177. 
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Romance, ix. 71. 

Romances, i. 45. ; vit 363. 

Romans, ii. G6. 

Rome, Uie fountain of elegance, viL 

188. 
Romney, Mr., painter, tI. 164. 
Rose, Dr., of Chiswick, viil 156. 
Rose, Rev. Charles, iL 287. 
Rose, Mrs., her anecdotes of Johnson, 

ix. 252. 
Roscommon, Johnson's life of, i. 220. 
Roslln Castle, v. 155. 
Roes, Rev. Dr. John, Bishop of Exeter, 

Ylli. 27a 
Rothes, Lady, Bennet Langton*8 wife, 

iii. 153n. 165l ; vi. 232. 
Round-robin on the sulijiect of Gold- 
smith's epitaph, vL £08. 810. 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, ii. 224,225. 

314, 315. } iii. 74. ; Viii. ^289. 
Round numbers false, ix. 138. 
Rowe, Mrs., ii. 66. 
Rowley, Thomas, vi. 171. 
Royal Academy, iii. 65. 
Royal Family, It. 30a ; yi. 295. 
Rudd, Margaret Caroline, vi. 80 n. 

200. ; vii. 185. 
Ruddiman, Thomas, i. 846 n. ; iii. 2. 

254. J iv. 74. ; vii. 24a 
Rudeness of manner, Johnson's occa. 
sional, v. 112. ; vi. 168. 185. j vii. 
258. 361. 375. ; viii. 18. 71. 
RuflFhead's * Life of Pope,' iit 198. 
Ruins, artificial ones, v. 214 u. 
Russia, Catherine, Empress of, vii. 

236. ; viii. 274. 
Russell, Lord, iii. 24a ; viL 114. 
Rutty, Dr. John, his * Spiritual 
Diary,' vi. 313. 

S. 

Sabbath, ii. 56. ; ill 73 «. 
Sacheverel, Dr., i. 3i>. 34. ; v. 75. 
Sacrament, iv. 122. ; viL 254. ; viii. 

101. 291 n. ; ix. 180. j x. lia 
Sagacity and intuition, viii. 337. 
Sailor, life of a, ii. 118. j iv. 145. 273. ; 

vi, 66. i vii 102. 



Sailor, English, v. 153. j viL 102. 

St Andrew's, iv. 48. 

St. Asaph, Bishop of. See Shipley, v. 

201. J viii. 241. 
St Columba, v. 74. 7a 
St Kilda, iit 41, 42. 174. ; iv. 311. 
St Rule's chapel, iv. 57 n. 
St Vitus's dance, i. 160. j iv. a 
Saints, worship of, iiL 111. 
Salamanca, University of, ii. 24S. 
Salisbury, Bishop oC See Douglas, x. 

270. 
Salisbury, Mrs., mother of Mrs. 

Thrale, v. 329. 
Sallust, viil 184. 
Salter, Rev. Dr., i. 219 n. 
Sanderson, Bishop, iii llOi*. 
Sanderson, Professor, iit S27 it. 
Sandwich, Jolm, sixth Earl of, vii 257. 
Santerre, Parisian brewer, vl 14. 
Saratoga, surrender.at, viL 2ia 
Sardinia, ill 83 n. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, his < History of 
the Council of Trent,' L 117. 147. 
15a 
Sastres, Mr., vL 139. Johnson's let. 

ters to, X. 277. 
Satire, general, ix. 44. 
Savage, Richard, Life of, L 138, 
139 n. 179. 186 n., 187, 18a 190, 191. 
194—201 . His tragedy of « Sir Tlio- 
mas Overbury,' vL 247. His* Wan. 
derer,' quoted, viii. 288. 
Savage girl of Amiens, iv. lia 
Savage life, iii 869. 
Savages, iii 7a 197. 9G9. 290. j ir. 
80. 82 n. J vL 17a 174.; vliL SOi 
312. 
Scalpa, island of, iv. 175. 
Scarsdale, Lord, v. 196L j vi. 30a 301 
Scepticism, iv. 40. 314k Eleven causa 

of, x. 121. 
Schomberg, Dr. Ralph, vi. gg. •! 

Schoolmasters, L 41. lOa ; iii 17L 

185. 204. 222.; ix. 8. 131. 
Schools, public, vl 127 n.; ix.78. 
Science, books of, iv. 146 n. 
Scorpions, iii. 45. 
Score, a song in, v. 865 is. 
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Scotch, Johnson's feelings towards, i. 
208. J iii. 43. 78. 136. 188. 231. 28& ; 
iv. 32. 87. 272. ; v. 80. 236. 240. 248. 
310. } vi. 58 n. j vii. 79. 262. 359. j 
viii. 79. 113. 156 n. 176, 177. 

Scotch, accent, overcome by perseve- 
rance, iii 189. Clergy, iv. 276. Im- 
pudence, V. 241. Origin of John- 
son's antipathy to, viiL 156 n. Ex- 
treme nationality of, iiL 286. High, 
lander, v. 153. Learning of the, v. 
310. Cause of their success in Lon. 
don, viii. 177. Lairds, il 185. Jea- 
lousy of the, V. 240. Nationality of 
the, V. 240, 241. 26a ; viii. 177. 

Scotland, episcopal church of, vii. 
239. 

Scotland, pe^rs of, their interfer^ice 
in the elections of the commons, 
vui. 244, 245. 

Scots, Mary, Queen of, ii. 119. ; iv.' 32. 

Scott, Sir Waiter, iv. 168. 185. 240, 
241. 257. 263. ; v. 7. 9. 15. 37. Char 
racter of Johnson by, x. 166. 

Scott, George Lewis, i. 224 ; vi. 250. 

Scott, John, of Arawell, v. 280. 29a 

Scott, Sir William. See Lord Stowell 

* Scoundrel,' Johnson's ^use and ap- 
plication of the epithet, vL 87 ». 
115 n. ; ix. 137. 

Scoundrelism, iv. 109. 

Scripture phrases, iii. 250. 

Scriptures, proposal to translate them 
into Erse, iii. 10. 12. 

Scruples, vuL 396.,j ix. 44. 82. 

Sea-life, vL 66. 

Seasons, influence of, iii. 307. 

Seeker, Archbishop, vii. 37& 

Second sight, ii. 313. j iii. 175. } iv. 
171. 177. 245 ». 329. 

Secrecy, ix. 131.^; x. 112. 

Sedley, Catherine, Countess of Dor. 
Chester, iv. 42 n. 

Seduction, viL 211. ; Ix. 42. 

Seed, Rev. Jeremiah, his * Sermoni,* 
vii. 79. 

Self-importance, vi. 314. 

Self-praise, vii. 176. 

Selden's * Table Talk,' i. 113 n. ; v. 42.; 
ViiL 176 ». 



&c. 



Sellette, vi. 6 n. 

' Semel insanivimusl omnes,' 

whence taken, viii. 171 ». 
Seneca, v. 24. 
Selwyn, George, vii. 263. 

* Senectus,' use of the word, vii. 203 n. 
Sensual intercoui;se, vii. 76. 201. 

* Sentimental Journey,' Sterne's, vii. 

379. 

* Serious Call,' Law's, i. 69. ; iii. 137. ; 

ix. 153. 
Sermons, the best English, for style, 

vii. 79. Collections of, viii. 83. 

Advice on the composition of, viL 

34a 
Settle, Elkana, vl 196 n. 
S^ves china, vl. 304. 
Sevigne, Madame de, iii. 26 n.; vi. 

175. J vii. 301 ». 
Seward, Rev. Mr., of Lichfield, vi. 

102.291. 
.Seward, William, iii. 76 n. ; vi. 256. 

260. J vii. 312.; viii. 314. Anec- 

dotes by, ix. 255. ; x. 110. 
Seward, Miss Anna, i. 36 n. 95. 98, 99. 

280 «. ; v.194. 269 n. ; vi. 102. ; vu. 

72. 12& 133. 141, 142 n. 144 n. ; viii 

333. Anecdotes by, x. 9. 
Shakspearc, i. 20-L ; ii. 74. 84. 138. 275. 

298. 300. 302. ; iii. 87. 97. ; iv. 129. ; 
.ViL 90. 256. 365. 372 ». ; viii. 45, 4G 

n. ; ix. 19. 86. 256. ; x. 6. 31. 91. 139. 

* Shall* and 'will,' use of the words, 

L 96. ; ViL 258. 
Sharp, Archbishop of St Andrew's, 

his monument, iv. 62 n. 65 ». 
Sharp, Samuel, his * Letters on Italy,* 

vL177«. 
Sharp, Dr. John, ii. 283. 
Sharpe, Rev. Dr. Gregory, i. 145 ». 
Shaving, varieties in, vi. 304. 
Shaw, Cuthbert, iiL 16. 
Shaw, William, his * Analysis of the 

Scotch Celtic Language,' vi. 234. 

237. His pamphlet on.Ossian, viii. 

247. 248. 
Shebbeare, Dr., iiL 59 n. ; vii. 165. ; 

ViiL 90. 208. 
Sheep's head, v. 83 n. 
Shelbume, William Petty, second 
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Earl, afterwards first Marquis of 

Lansdowne, viL 101. ; Tiii. 163 n. 

18S. 283. 
Sbenstone, William, iv. 299. ; v. 86. 

215. ; vl 82 ». J viiL 129. 219. ; ix. 

135. 141. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley,-i. 192 n. ; 

ii. 124. 156. ; V. 316. j vL 210. 248. j 

vii. 59. 
Sheridan, Mrs., formerly Miss Linley, 

X. 260. 
Sheridan, Thomas, ii. 142, 143. 156 n. 

158. 160, 161. 167. 239. 240. 280 n.; 

iii. 88, 89 n. 13& 143. 189. 191. 301. ; 

V. 105. 257. 293. ; vL 116. ; vil 174. 

248. } viii. 155, 156 ». 197. 216. 
Sheridan, Mrs., her *;Sydney Bid- 

dulph,* some account of, iL 124, 

124 n. 161. 
Sheridan, Charles, his < ReTolutlon in 

Sweden,' vii. 12a 

* She Stoops to Conquer,* iiL 244. 253. • 

264.276. 
Shiels, Mr. Robert, I 216.; vl 149 n. 
156. 260. 331. 

* Ship of Fools,' Barclay's, il 25. 
Shipley, Dr. Jonathan, Bishop of St 

Asaph, V. 200. i vi. 203. ; viii. 49. 

241. 
Shippen, William, ix. 146. 
Shoe-buckles, iv. 9. 
Shop-keepers of London, iv. 80. 82. 
Short-hand, iU. 265.; vii. 106 n.; 

viiL 154. 
Sibbald, Sir Robert, vii. 55. 
Sick, duty of telling truth to the, viii 

308 n. 
Siddons, Mrs., viii. 23a ; ix. 125. 
Silk, disadvantages of wearing, iv. 

229. 
Simpson, Joseph, vL 147 n. John* 

son's>tter to, il 110. 
Simpson, Tho6.,'engineer, il. 116 n. 
Sin, original, iv. 89. ; viii 103. 
Sinclair, Sir John, viii. 119 n. 
Sins, iii. 205. 

' Sixteen-string Jack,' vl 157 n. 
Skaiting, ix. 49. 
Skie, Isle of, iv. 71. 161. Johnson's 

ode on, iv. 166 it. 



Sbins Castle, iv. 98. 100. 102. 104. loi 
Slave-trade, vu. 21. 375. 
Sleep, vl 310, 311. j vil 35a 
Smalbroke, Dr., his* ^'Sermons,' I 

146 n. 
Smalridge, Dr., hU * Sermons,* vii. 79. ; 

ix. 138. 
Smart, Christopher, il 60. 170, 171. ; 

vil 378. ; ix. 168. 
Smart, Mrs., viii 363. 
Smith, Rev. Edward, his verses on 

Pococke, the oriental linguist, vil 

105. 
Smith, Dr. Adam, I 72. ; iL 212.; iv. 

9. 21. ; V. 114 ; vl 128 n. j vil 187. 

His « Wealth- of Nations,* vl S6. 

His interview with Johnson, v. 

114 n. ; va 187 n. Difference be. 

tween Johnson and, vil 372. Gar- 
rick's opinion of, vil 372. 
Smithson, Sir Hugh, first Duke of 

Northumberland, iii. 147. 
Smoking, iv. 56 n. 

Smollett, Dr. TobUs,ii. II3. ; v. 112. 
&noI]ett's Commissary, v. 110. 
Society, il 224. 227. 233. 312 1^ ; vii 

136, 137. ; ix. 13a 242. 
Socrates, vU. 102. ; vul 54. 
* Solamen miseris socios,* Ac, author 
of, undiscovered, viii 172 n. 
Solander, Dr., iii 168. 172. ; v. 61 
Soldiers, vi. 125. ; vil loi. 

SoUtude, iii 33. ; ix. 42. 11& ; X. 87. 
93.266. 

SomerviUe, James, thirteenth Lord, 

viii 19. 
Sorrow, iv. 61. ; ix. 119. j x. 255, 2SB: 
Souls, middle state of, after death. L 

28a ^^ 

Sounds, iii. 227. 
South, Dr., his * Sermons,* ii!, lia ; 

vil 79. 
Southwell, Robert, his stanxas * upon * 

the Image of Death,' v. 206. 
Southwell, Thomas, second Ix)td. vt 

345. ; viii 163. 
Southwell, Lady Margaret, viL 3«5l 
Spain, no country less known thM, 

ii. 133. 18a 212. 
Spanish plays, vil 363. 
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Swift, Dr. Jonathan, ^is * Tale of a 
Tub,' ii. 239,239 n. Johnson's opinion 
of,:ii. 160, 160 n.; 339.; iii. 57, 57 
n. ; iv. 3& ; v.}256. His * Gulliver's 
Travels,' ▼. 25^. Johnson's Life of, 
viii. S3. Character of his ' Journal,' 
ibid. His verses on his own death, 
quoted by Johnson on his death-bed, 
ix. 316. 

Swinfen, Dr., i. 63. 317. 

Sympathy, vi. 104i ; iz. 209. 

Sympathy with others in distress, iii. 
95. 

Sydenham, Dr., his description of St. 
Vitus's dance, i. 160. Johnson's 
Life of, L 33. 175. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, his ' Arcadia,* vi 
266 ». 

Sydney, Algernon, iii. 248. 

* Sydney Biddulph,' ii. 161. 

< Systdme de la Nature, iv. 40. 

T. 

* Table Talk,' Selden»8, v. 4S. . 
Taciturnity, ix. 122. 
Tacitus, style of, iii. 225. 

« Tale of a Tub,' ii. 239, 239 «. ; iv. 3&; 

V. 256. 
Talisker, iv. 276. 283.; viiL 177. 
Talkers, exuberant public, ridiculed, 

iii. 288. 
Talking above the capacity of one's 

company, viii. 175 
Tallow-chandler, Johnson's story of 

one, V. 278. 
T^ker, Rev. WUliam, viL 345. 
Tasso, vii. 185. 
Taste, iii. 227. ; refinement of, viii 

342. 
Taverns, vi. 82, 82n. 
* Taxation no Tyranny,' v. 248. 276.; 

vii. 46. 12& 
Taylor, Jeremy, it 259 n.j viii. 290. 

297. ; ix. 141. 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. John, i. 84, 84 «. 19a 

213. 227. 283, 284.; iii. 198 «.; vL 

111. 272. ; vii. 275 289. 294. S2& ; 

viii. 7. 10.27.266.; x. GO. 



Taylor, Chevalier, viL 961 

Tea, ii. 67n. ; iv. 13. ; viL 100. ; ix. 

141. 170. ; X. a 
Teapot, Johnson's, ii. 68. ; x. 105. 
« Telemachus,' v. 4a S2a ; vL 232. 
Temple, Sir William, i. 258. ; vii. 91 n. 

184. 
Temple, Rev. Mr., Vicar of St Glu- 
vias, ii. 221. 314. ; v. 251; viii. 139. 
Temptation, vii, 67. 
Tenants, v. 21. 34u 
Terence, vii. Sl>5. 
Testimony, viii. 281. 
Thatching, iv. 29a 
Theobald, Lewis, ii. 84. 
Theocritus, vii. 350. 
Thicknesse, Philip, his * Travels,* viL 

65. 
Things, attention to small, viii. 181. 
Thirty-nine Articles, the, iii lia 177, 

177 n. ; iv. 61. 
Thirlby, Dr. Styan, viii. 147 n, 
Thomas, Mr. Nathaniel, vi S19l 
Thompson, William, v. 171 ». 
lliomson, the poet, ii. 239.; iii 55. ; vi 
156. 239. 240. 268.; vii 2Sa; viii SO u. 
Thomson, Rev. James, hia caae^ vL 

182.331 
Thornton, Bonnel, i 243. 256 «. * Ode 

on St. Cecilia's Day,* ii 197. 
Thornton, Henry, vii. 348. 
Thrale, Mrs. See Piozzi 
Thrale, Henry, ii. 292. 295L ; iii 65i ; 
iv. 136.; V. 217.; vi id I20t 135 
201 2S& 264. ; vii 27fi. S3& 341 attL; 
viii 45. 55. 59. 78. His death, vUL 
60. 128. Johnscm's epiti^ oq x. 
175.: 
Threshing, iv. 29a 
Thuanus, Johnson's propoeed trans. 

lation of, viii. 4ia 
Thucydides, vii. 185 
Thurlow, Lord, vi 181 ; vii. SKT. ; viii 

169. 33a 339. 35^ S53, 
Ullotson, Archbishop, hia 

ViL 78. 
Time, ix. 14& 
Time and space, vii. 37S. 
Titi, History of Prince, vi S. 
Toasts, vii. 37& 
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Toleration, iiL 291. S96. ; vii. 252. 359. 

Tom Jones, ix. 322. 

To-morrow, ix. 114. 

Tooke, John Home, vii. 161 Hi* 
'Letter to Mr. Dunning,' viL 217. 
HU * Diversions of Purley,*2ibid. 

Tories, iv. 304. j vii. 179. ; viiL 183. i 
ix. 11. 

Tory, Johnson's definition of, ii. 48. 

Tory and Whig, Johnson's description 
of, viii. 95. 293. ; X. 24. 

Torture in Holland, ii. 257. 

Towers, Dr. Joseph, his ' Letter to 
Johnson on his Political Publica- 
tions,' V. 253. His * Essay on John- 
son,' viii. 9. 

Town life, vi. 321. J viL 8& 

Townley, Charles, vi. 251. 

Townshend, Right Hon. Charles, iii. 
2fl2.i vi. 117n. 

Trade, iil 101. 210. ; v. 63. ; vi. 56L 

Tradesmen, opulence of, v. 63. 

Tradeswomen, viL 217. 

Tradition, iv. 69. 

Tragedy, vi. 168. 

Tragic acting, iv. 27. 

Translation, vi. 154 

Transubstantiation, iv. 69. 88. 

* Transpire,* definition of, viL 203 ft. 
Trapaud, Mr., iv. 141. 

* Traveller,* Goldsmith's, U. 192. 200. 
275. 308. ; iiu 280. j v. 85. ; vii. 85. 

Travelling, the use of, ix. 115. In 
quest of health, rules for, viit 138. 

Treason, constructive, viii. 63. 

Trees in Scotland, iv. 67 ». 74 

Trial by duel, iiL 14. 

Trifles, duty of attending to, ii. 72. 
218. ; vii. 219. 

Trimlestown, Lord, vii. 55. 

lYinity. iU. 297, 298. ; iv. 8& 

* Tristram Shandy,' ix. 244. 
TroughtOD, Lieutenant, v. 206 n. 
Trusler, Rev. Dr. John, his * Princi- 
ples of Politenen,* vL 175. 

Truth, iL 290. 229. ; vl. 61, 62. ; vii. 

57. 137. 285. 354.; ViiL 30a 365. 396.; 

x.23.35. 
Tunbridge Wells, Johnson at, L 21& 
Tull's HustMindry, v. 59. 



Turks, vi. 45. 

Turnpike roads, ix. 311. 

Turton, Dr., Physician, L 97. 

• Turkish Spy,* vfhh The authors of, 

ViiL 189. 
Twalmley, inventor of the ironing 

box, viiL 183. 
Twining, Rev. Thomas, his Aristotle's 

* Poetics,* vL 158 «. 
Twiss, Richard, his * Travels in Spain,* 

V. 289 ». 328 n. 
Tyers, Thomas, iL 7. ; iiL 116. ; iv. 

71.; V. 264.; vii. 156. Anecdotes 

by, ix. 168. 
Tyrconnel, Lord, L 200 n. 
Tyrwhitt, Thomas, his * Vindication,* 

ViiL 124. 
Tytler, Alexander Fraser, Lord Wode- 

houseUe, iL 119. ; i^. 306. j v. 157 n. 

14&238. 



u. 

Union, Scotch, iv. 32 n. 
Union with Ireland, viiL 295. 

* Universal History,* list of the au. 

thors of, V. 389 n. 
Universities, English, not sufficiently 
rich, vi. 128. 

* Uuius lacertae,' viii. 89, 89 n. 
Upcott, William, i. 151. 314. : ii. 173. 

28& ; iiL 165. ; iv. 2. ; ix. 257. ; x. 

122. 2091 316. 
Urban Sylvanus, Latin ode to, L 125 
UseAil Knowledge, ix. 78. ; x. 84. 
Usher, Archbishop, iiL 148. 
Usury laws, vL 144. 
Uttoxeter, Johnson's extraordinary 

visit to, viii. SIS. ; x. 103. 
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Valiancy, General, viii. 269. 
Valiire, Mademoiselle de la, iv. 42. 
Vane, Anne, i. 226. 
Vanity, viiL 411. ; ix. 84. 
* Vanity of Human Wishes,* L 221. 
226. ; iL 319. ; X. 30. 78. 16r. 
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Vantittart, Dr. R<^rt, ii. Ill, 111 n. ; 

m. 22a ; V. 215. 
Vauxhall Gardens, vil 156. 
Veal, Mrs., story CV her apparition, 

iiLlM. 
VersaiUes, vi. 11. 
Verses, alleged pleasure in writing, 

Tlii. 214. 
Vesey, Right Hon. Agmondeshani,iv. 

112. J vii. 375. 
« Vicar of Wakefield/ it 192, 192 «. ; 

vil 172. 247. 
Vice, vil 136. 202. 211, 212. 
Vices of retirement, ix. 136. 

* Vicious Intromission,* iiL 233. 241. 

314. 

* Vidit et erubuit,' &c., by whom writ- 

ten, vii. 152. 

Vilette, Rev. Mr., viiL 332. 

Villiers, Sir George, ghost story re- 
specting, vii. 215. 

Vincent, Dr., ii. 55 n. 

* Vindication of Natural Society,' 
Burke's, ii. 252, 252 n. 

Virgil, iiL 144. ; vii. 12. ; ix. 310. Com- 
parative exceUence of Homer and, 
vii. 12. Superior to Theocritus, vii. 
351. His description of the en- 
trance into Hell applied to a print, 
ing house, v. 43. 

Virtue, ii. 217. ; viL 136. 202. 211, 212. ; 
ix. 34. 131. 255. ; x. 86. 

* Vision of Theodore the Hermit,' i. 
221. 

Vivacity, vi. 94. 

Voltaire, ii. 105. 219. 301. 307. ; v. 43. j 

vii. 188. 219. j ix. 141. 256, 257. 
Voting, right of, v. 281. 
Vows, ui. 5. 7. i vii. 221. ; viii. 81. 

114. ; ix. 81. 114. 
Vyse, Rev.tMr., ii. 97. ; vi. 258, 259.; 

vii. 48, 49. ; viii. 378. 



W. 

Wages of Uibourers, iv. 294. j viii. 166. 
Wales, Johnson's tour to, v. 194. 
Wales, Prince of, his situation, viiL 
172. 



Walker, actor, the original Macheath, 

V. 316. 
Walker, Joseph Cooper, it 76. ; vL 

243. 
Walker, John, teacher of elocution, 

viii 197. 
Wall, Dr., physician, viii. 295. 
Waller, Edmund, iv. 85. j v. 30a ; vii 

181. ; vuL 8. 292. ; ix. 185. 
Walmesl^, Gilbert, i, 83. lOa 111. 

230. ; ii 215. J x. 12.1 
Walpde, Horace, afterwards Earl of 

Orford, ii. 282 n. ; iii. 80 n. j ▼. 277. 

284. J viii 96. 178. 317. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, i 14a ; iii 80 n 

233. J V. 9. 17a 293. ; vui. 5a j ix. 

14a 255. « 
Walton, Isaac, ix. 160. His * Angler,' 

V. 188. 310. J vi. 76. 237. ; ix. 160. 
War, iu. 26ai vii 101. ; viii. 205.; ix. 

140. 
Warburton, Dr., i 180. 203, 30a ; ii 

10, 10 n. 84. ; ui 22, 22 n. 79. 92. 

130. ; vii 159. J viii. 15. 17, la SSa ; 

ix. 134. i X. 52. 59. 
Ward, quack doctor, vii 264. 
Warrants, general, iii 72. 
Warley camp, Johnson at, vii. 226. 
Warren, Mr., the first bookseller at 

Birmingham, i. 89. 
Warton, Rev. Thomas, L I91. ; u. la 

33. J vi 7&; vii 359. Johnson's 

letters to, ii^ia 23, 24. 25. 27, 28, 2a 

33. 41. 59. 7a 92.; iii. 27. 69. 125. ; 

vi. 29a ; vii 323. 324. 
Warton, Dr. Joseph, i 234. ; ii 234. ; 

iii 127. ; vi. 20a ; vii 57. 284. ; ix. 

21 n. Johnson's letters to, i. 302, 

303. ; ii 59. 301. 
Wasse, his Greek Trochaics to Bent- 
ley, V. 20a 
Waste, vii 101. 
Watson, Rev. Dr. Richard, Bishop of 

Llandaff. viii 96, 96 n. 
Watson, Dr. Robert, his < History of 

PhiUp the Second,* iv. 54. 64. 6& : vi. 

232. 
Watts, Dr., i 67. ; vi. 259. ; vii 222. • 

ix. 143. ; X. 16a 

Wearinesi, v. 333. ; ix. 117. 
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Weather, its influence on the mind, 

ii. 90. 210. 238 j viii. 264. 
Wealth, iii. 267. ; vi. 56. ; vii. 100. j 

viii. 106. 
Webster, Rev. Dr. Alexander, iv. 

44. J V. 175. 181. 
Wedderbume, Alexander, afterwards 

Lord Loughborough, ii. 141. 158. ; 

V. 299. ; vL 116. 
Wedding ring, Johnson's, i. 281. 
Welch, Saunders, it 183. ; vii. 40. 43. 

282. 
Wellesley, Marquis, vi. 139. ; vii. 195. 
Welsh language, v. 206. 
Wentwoith, Mr., Johnson's school- 
master, i. 45. 
Wesley, Rev. John, iv. 25, 25 n. ; vi. 

48. ; viL 59. 141. 270, 271. 
Wesley, Charles, vii. 141. 
West, his translation of * Pindar,* vii. 

375. 
Westcote, Lord, afterwards second 

Lord Lyttelton, vii. 334. 
Wetherell, Rev. Dr., v. 302. j vi. 49. 
Wheeler, Rev. Dr. Benjamin, v. 215. ; 

vii. 231. 341. 
' Whig,' deflnition of a, ii. 48. 
Whig and Tory, vuL 293. 
Whiggism, definition of, ii. 21^; iiL 

131. ; ViL 185. 
Whigs, iv. 303. ; v. 25L j vliL 217. j 

ix. 30, 31. J X. 24. 12a 
Whitaker, Rev. James, his ' History 

of Manchester,' vii. 189. 
White, Rev. Dr. ^Joseph, Johnson's 

letter to, iii. 243, 243 n. 
White, Rev. Henry, viii. 378. 
Whitby's * Commentary,' iv. 308. 
Whitehead, Paul, L 137. ; iv. 120. 
Whitehead, William, i. 213. ; ii. 177. 
Whitfield, Rev. George, i. 77, 77 n. j 

iii 80. ; iv. 25. ; vii. 293, 293 n. 
Whitgift, Isaac Walton's eulogy on, 

viii. 60. 
< Whole Duty of Man,' conjectures as 

to the author of, lit 283. 
Whyte, Edward Anthony, v. 258 n. 
Wickedness, iv. 231. 
Wickens, Mr., of Lichfield, anecdotes 

by, ix. 245. 



Wife, iii. 47. 76. 244. ; iv. 244. j viL 

289. 378. ; ix. 51. 60. 87. ; x. 111. 
Wigs, iv. 174. 

Wilcox, Mr., bookseller, L 112 n. 
Wilks, Rev. Joseph, ix. 3& 
WUkes, John, iL 52. 112. ; ii. 106. ; iiL 

75.120.; iv. 28 n. 207. j v. 7a ; vi. 

58. 184. 195. 328. 339. ; viL 52. 175. 

327. ; viii. la 79. 83. 85. 
Wilkes Wilkes, Israel, vi. 185. 
Will, Johnson's, viiL;402. 
WULmaking, iii. 30a 
William the Third, v. 284. j vL 295. 
Williams, Mr. Zachariah, iL 54. 
Williams, Anna, L 165. 274, 274 n. ; 

ii. 198. 252. ; iiL 9. ;i02. ; vL 144. 

256. 263. 267. i viiL 227. 229. 235. ; 

X. 44. 49. 
Williams, Helen Maria, viii. 282. 
Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury, iii. 

18. ; iv. 30. 
Wilson, Rev. Thomas, his * Archaeo. 

logical Dictionary,* viii. 147. 
Windham, Right Hon. William, v. 

240, 241 «. J vii. 2ia ; viii. 176. 190. 

274. 360. Anecdotes by, ix. 30a 

His last conversations with John- 
son, ix. 311. 
Windus's * Journey to Mequinex,* v. 

206. 
Wine, iiL 145. 224. ; iv. 56. 226. ; vi. 

64, 65. 160. 162. 312. ; vii. 75. 81. 153. 

18a 182. 191. 255. ; ix. 93. 
Winifred's Well, v. 202. 
Wise, Dr. Francis, ii. 20. 
Wisedom, Robert, his prayer, v. 204. 
Wit, V. 161. J viii. 83. 
Wits, ix. 26. 
Witchcraft, iv. 38. 177. 
Witches, iiL 213. ; iv. 120. ; vii. 289. 

378. 
Women, iv. 244. ; v. 308. j vii. 129. ; 

217. 
Wood, Anthony, i. 58. 
Woodcocks, iii. 4& 289. 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker, 

ii. 296. ; iiL 141. 
Worcester, v. 214. 
« World,' ii. 198. 
World, injustice of the complaints 
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againat the, viii. 16a Mingling 

vitb, ix. 11& Opinion of, ix. 88. 

Retirement from, ix. 89. 
Worthingtoo, Dr.,v. 204.809. 21£. 
Wraxhall, Sir Nathaniel, vii. S2S. 
Wray, Daniel, x. 660. 
Wray, Mrs., x. 96a 269. 
Wrexham, ▼. 212L 
Writers, modem, the moons of litera. 

ture, vii. 188. 
Writers to the * Signet,* ▼. 84. 
Writing, alleged pleasure ln,TiU. 213. 

X. 

Xenophon, vi. 2S0. ; vii. 378. ; ix. 7. 
Xerxes, viL 19. 



Yonge, Sir William, i. 22a ; iiL 19L 
* Yorick's Sermons,' iii. 262 n. 
Young, Dr. Edward, L 251. ; iiL 398. ; 

iv. 301. J vu. 83. } viii. 29, 30 n. S7. 

100. 301. ; ix, 59. ; X. 23. 
Yvres, history of house of, viii. 188. 



z. 



'Zenobia,' Murphy's tragedy of, ui. 

41. 
*Zobeide,' Cradock's tragedy of, vi 

157. 
Zouch, Rev. Mr., vi. 237 n. 



ERRATA. 

VOIa II. Page 246. note 3. for Soame Jenynt read Charles Jennent. 

VOL. V. Page 278, note, dele from whom she teas divorced in 1776. 
and insert the died in 1776. 

VOL. VIII. Page 207. To the query put by Boswell to Johnson — 
** Is not the expression in the burial service — ' in the sure and certain 
hope of a blessed resurrection ' — too strong to be used indiscriminately ? " 
the following note ought to have been subjoined :— 

Mr. Boswell, Quoting from memory, has interpolated the word ** blessed." 
The words of the Liturgy are, *' in sure and certain hope of t^ resur- 
rection," &C. &p. L'Estrange, in his " Alliance of Divine O^ces," 
p.:302., observes, " these words import the faith of the congregation then 
present in the article of the resurrection. The plural, * our vile bodies,' 
excludes the restraint to a singular number." The reformed liturgi<4 
have uniformly emplojred the same cautious language In one of the 
prayers used in the burial service, in the first book of Edward VI., the 
following passage occurs : *' We give thee hearty thanks for this, thy 
servant, whom tnou'hast delivered, &c. &c. And, as we trust, hast brought 
his soul into sure consolation of rest'*— Marklano. 



THE END. 
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